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For Navy Urged Support Our Position in China 


By Senator Hale 


Britain and Only Equal 
To Japan in Available 
Warships, He Says 


Criticizes Economy 
In Building Program 


This Country Finds Itself in 
‘Dangerous Predicament,’ He 
Declares in Comparing Pres- 
ent Sea Forces of Powers 

An American Navy that is inferior to 


that of Great Britain and on an equal 
footing wtih that of Japan was pictured 


to the Senate, Feb. 1, by Senator Hale | 


(Rep.), of Maine, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. It is a condi- 
tion which he asserted must be corrected. 

In his 15 years of service in the Senate, 
Senator Hale declared, there has been no 
time in which the American Navy has 
found itself “in a more unfortunate and 
dangerous predicament than that which 
confronts it at the present time.” He 
appealed for consideration of this condi- 
tion without involving the subject matter 
in political controversy. 

Naval Economy Criticized 

The degree on naval strength necessary 
for the United States to maintain, the 
Senator said, depends upon the degree of 
naval strength maintained by Great 
Britain and Japan. He added that to al- 
low the Navy to fall below proper strength 
for the purposes of economy “is obviously 


not economy at all, but a gamble cn the | 
chance that no call witl be made for use| 


of our full naval strength.” 

Senator Hale presented the comparison, 
category by category, of the naval strength 
of the United States and Great Britain 
and Japan. It omitted, he said, all ships 
under construction or appropriated for. 

Naval Strengths Compared 

“The existing naval strength of the 
United States,” he sald, “compares with 
Great Britain and Japan as folows:” 

“In battleships while we have 15 in ex- 
istence three of these battieships are un- 
dergoing modernization and will not be 
available for more than a year's time. 
Great Britain has 18, one of which at least 
is about to be modernized and probably 
will not be available at the present time. 
Of the 10 Japanese battleships, under the 
rotation plan by which she operates her 
navy, allare available within 15 days’ time. 
In battleships, therefore, our respective 
available units would be the United States, 
12; Great Britain, 17, and Japan, 10. 

“In aircraft carriers we have three 
of a tonnage of 77,500 tons; Great Britain 
has six, of a tonnage of 115,350 tons, and 
Japan has three, of a tonnage of 61,270 
tons. 

“In cruisers of Subcategory A, we have 
eight of a tonnage of 72,900 tons, and the 
old cruiser “Rochester;” Great Britain has 


19 of a tonnage of 183,686 tons, includ- | 


ing the four of the “Hawkins” class. 
Japan has eight of a tonnage of 68,400 
tons, and two of a similar type to our 
“Rochester.” 

Secondary Cruisers Compared 

“In cruisers of Subcategory B, 6-inch 
@guns and under, we have 10 of a tonnage 
of 70,500 tons; Great Britain has 30 of 
a tonnage of 139,140 tons in under-age 
vessels, and six of a tonnage of 23,445 
tons of over-age vessels. Japan has 17 
cruisers of a tonnage of 81,455 tons in un- 
der-age vessels, and three of a tonnage 
of 11,920 tons in over-age vessels. 

“In destroyers we have 69 of a tonnage 
of 81.450 tons in under-age vessels, and 
186 of a tonnage of 190,620 tons in over- 
age vessels. Seventy-four of these over- 
age vessels already have been put on 
the disposal list, and 44 more are in guch 
a state of repair that they would in all 
probability not be available for use until 
extensive repairs could be made, leav- 
ing substantially 140 destroyers on which 
we could count in time of emergency. All 


of our destroyers were laid down under | 


prewar plans, and none of them is to 
be compared with the modern destroyers 
and that we find in large numbers in 
the navies of Great Britain and Japan. 

“Great Britain has 33 under age de- 
stroyvers, of a tonnage of 42,211 tons. 
22 of which are of postwar construction, 
and 127, of a tonnage of 133,170 tons, are 
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Measure to Promote 


Airship Lines Offered 


Mr. Crosser Urges Application 
Of Marine Code to Aireraft 
A merchant airship bill designed by its 
sponsor to encourage creation of passen- 


ger airship lines between the United 
States, Europe and the Orient was in- 


troduced in the House by Representative | 


Crosser (Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio, mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, on Feb. 1. Mr. 
Crosser explained in a written statement 
that it is similar in purpose to the Mc- 
Nary-Parker bill in a previous Congress 


and the bill recently introduced in the | 


Senaie by 
Oregon. 
_While the McNary bill proposes to ini- 
tiate a new maritime code of the air for 
aircraft plying in international trade fol- 
lowing the line of steamship legislation 
developed in the last 80 years, Mr. Crosser 
said, his bill simply applies that steam- 
ship code directly to aircraft. The ship 
loan feature of marine legislation, how- 
ever, is omitted in both measures; and no 
appropriation proposed. It is a definite 
step, he added, toward establishment of 
passenger alrship commerce to and from 
the United States. Airships somewhat 
lerger than the “Akron,” he said, are con- 
templated, using helium gas and having 
provision for from 60 to 100 passengers, 
according to airship men. 

An explanatory’ writien statement 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of 


CH. R. 8681) follows in full text: 
Terminals for the Atlantic line are ex- 
pected to be located between Philadelphia 
and Richmond, somewhat away from the 
coast to be free of Atlantic gales. Ex- 
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America Inferior to Great! 
B fnecne the French, British and Italian | 


| States of their support in regard to Shang- 
|hai, the Department of State received re- 


Join America in Demanding Protection of 
Their Interests as Hostilities Spread 





Henry L. Stimson, described the situation 
as critical. He stated that Great Britain 
is making every effort in the situation. 
The British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
ports Feb. 1 that trouble between the| Lindsay, called at the Department of 
Japanese and Chinese was increasing in| State Feb. 1, and afterwards stated that 
two other important cities—Nanking and | his government felt that certain actions 
Swatow. |}of the Japanese at Shanghai had been 
At Swatow, the American Consul, Leon- | unreasonable and he had cal:ed to inquire 
|ard N. Green, reported that the Japanese | if the United States shared in this view, 
|had served an ultimatum on the Chinese | and if so whether this view should not 
that a newspaper must be closed and an| be so stated. ; 
|apology made or the Japanese will “take| The Italian Ambassador, Giacomo de 
{such steps as they considered necessary.” | Martino, sent a note to the Department 
An American destroyer already is en|of State Feb. 1, affirming the full sup- 
|route from Manila to Swatow, the Navy|port of his government to the United 
| Department announced Jan. 31. | States and Great Britain in opposing Jap- 
At Shanghai, the American consul gen- | anese action. in the International Settle- 
| eral, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported that | ment of Shanghai. 
| sniping was increasing. He stated that | Mr. Claudel Calls 
practically every man was now armed, The French Ambassador, Paul Claudel, 
and that sniping occurred occasionally | called upon Secretary of Siate Stimson, 
even in the central district close to the|and afterward stated orally that reports 
| American consulate general. that Japan and France had a secret 
Hundreds of thousands of Chinese refu-; agreement were “pure imagination.” 
| gees have crowded into the central district | France is sending a cruiser to Shanghai 
|from outlying portions of the Interna-| and made representations to Japan re- 
| tional Settlement, creating a serious situa- | garding Shanghai, Ambassador Claudel | 
|tion from the point of view of food and Stated orally. ; 
| housing, Mr. Cunningham reported. e» President Hoover devoted considerable 
Continuation of Truce consideration Feb. 1 to the Sino-Japanese 
| Pence . E situation, it was announced orally at the} 
He expressed the opinion that contin-| white House. The Department of State, 
| uation of the truce, which still is in effect 


governments informed the United | 


‘On Adequacy of Gold 





State Relief Needs 


Gov. Ritchie Says Federal Aid 
Should Not Be Sought Till 
Resources Are Spent 


peammroer, Ky., Feb. 1—“No State 
in which the tocal resources have not 
been exhausted has any right to ask for 
unempoyment relief from the Federal 
Government,” Governor Albert C. Ritchie, 
of Maryland, declared today in an ad- 
dress before the Kentucky General As- 
sembly. 

“Any State in which the local resources 
are exhausted,” he continued, “has every 
right to ask for such relief, and in such 
case the only question is what form the 
relief should take. “ 

“The real question, however, is one of 
fact, and I have heard of no effort the 
Government has yet made to ascertain} 
from the duly constituted authorities and 
from the appropriate agencies of the 
States the exact conditions in each State, 
the efforts which have been made in each} 
State to meet the unemployment situa-; 
tion there, the reasonableness of suggest- 
ing further local efforts and the probabili- 
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International Inquiry 


Supply Is Advocated 


F. H. Brownell, of New York, | 
Tells Congress Group | 
Nations Should Agree on 
Silver Restoration 
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Reserve Bank Credit 
Shows a Reduction 


Loans and Investments of 
Member Banks Decline 


680 Million in Month 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 1—The loans 
and investments of weekly reporting 
member banks of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem declined about $680,000,000 during the 
four weeks ended Jan. 20, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 


} : the Department of the Navy and the 
at least nominally, was most important, Department of War are keeping the Presi- 
since it gave time to pacify the mass of| gent fully advised of the latest develop- 
Chinese rushing into the settlement. | ments in the Far Eastern situation, it was 
The Department of State stated orally | said. 
that the movement of American troops The Charge d’Affaires of the French 
|and ships to Shanghai was soley for the| Embassy, Jules Henry, also called at the 
purpose of protection of American lives| Department of State, and aferwards stated 
and property. The Secretary of State,|that he had informed the Department 
: : ———-——: | that France is taking all measures to pro- 
tect her concession at Shanghai. He 
R fL also stated that France is cooperating 
equest oO casue with the authorities of the International 
Settlement. 
| ss . | Separate Concession 
To Join Inquiry at | He explained orally that France had a 
|}separate concession at Shanghai and 
| . therefore was not responsible for the po- 
| Shan hai Is Refused licing of the International Settlement, but 
3 | that French officials were cooperating with 
iasichiches tghaiaarantilog | the British and American authorities. 
| a = M. Henry also stated that he understood 
|Department of State Savs, the French Ambassador in Tokyo called 
| s ° . on the Japanese Foreign Office and had 
| However, This Country Is’ stated that it is supporting the British and 
| Willi Cc - |American position that Japan must re- 
illing to Cooperate 1M) spect ,ievetan rights and interests at 
~ Ne ° | Shanghai. 
Study of Situation | The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji 
— Debuchi, called at the Department of 
Although willing to instruct an Ameri- | State Feb. 1, and afterward stated that 
can representative at Shanghai to ceep-| Japan had made no decision to send reg- 
erate with the commission of the League | Wlar army troops to China. . 
of Nations which is to investigate the sit-| Japan will stop firing in Shanghai when 
|uation there, the United States Govern- the Chinese stop firing, Ambassador 
|ment is “unable to appoint” an American | Debuchi stated. Asked what Japan would 
| @fficial on a committee which will act un- | do if the Chinese did not stop firing, Am- 
|der the provisions of the League cove- bassador Debuchi stated that Japan would 
; nant, the Department of State announced 
| Feb. 1. 
| The Department's announcement dated 
| Jan. 31 follows in full text: 
Outline Received 
The Secretary General of the League 
of Nations informally sent to the Secre- 
tary of State through the American Con- 
sul at Geneva an outline of a plan of 
the Council of the League of Nations for 
the appointment of a local committee 
| of representatives at Shanghai of a num- 
| ber of the powers to study and report for 
the League on the causes and develop- 
ments of the recent incidents at Shanghai. 
He stated that the British, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Norwegian and Spanish 
}governments were instructing their offi- 
cial representatives at Shanghai to con- 
stitute this committee on behalf of the 
Council of the League of Nations. The 
oon Genera! asked the United States 
if it would be prepared to send a similar ; b 
instruction to an American representative Bank of New York, just released for pub- 
so that he might cooperate with the repre- | lication. There was an acompanying de- 
| sentatives of these states crease in their deposits, resulting in a fall- 
i : . ety : ing off in reserve requirements amounting 
Position Is Made Clear | to $50,000,000, which, together with a re- 
The Department has instructed the} turn flow of currency in an amount of 
American Consul at Geneva to inform the | about $100,000,000 reduced the amount of 
Secretary General of the League infor-| Federal reserve credit in use by a sub- 
mally that the American Government con- | stantial amount. 
tinues to be heartily sympathetic towards; There is probably no more money in 
efforts which the League is making to| active circulation now than a year ago, 
{preserve peace in the Far East and will|if as much, it is stated in the review, a 
continue to extend its cooperation wher- | considerably larger amount, however, be- 
ever this is possible, but that it is unable |ing represented by inactive holdings by 


by 
Representative Crosser concerning his bill | 


of the League Covenant. 

However, because of its desire that in- 
ternational peace be preserved, that its 
interests in the International Settlement 
and the life and property of its citizens 
may be protected, and to safeguard its 
treaty rights the Government of the 
United States has a direct concern in the 
| situation at Shanghai; and the American 
Government is prepared to instruct an 
; American representative at Shanghai to 
cooperate with such a commission as is 
contemplated in studying and reporting 
upon: the recent incidents and the facts 
and causes of them. 


as unprecedented warmth of last 
Autumn and this Winter gives no 
| indication whether February and later 
months will be either warmer or colder 
than normal, study of 60 years’ records 
| showing that in years when December 
and January have been warmer than 
normal exactly half the succeeding Feb- 
ruarys were below and half above nor- 
mal in temperature, J. B. Kincer, chief 
of the division of agricultural meteorol- 
ogy of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, stated orally Feb. 1. 

The warm weather has placed fruit 
“in a very precarious condition” as fa? 
north as Michigan, Mr. Kincer said, and 
some wheat is in danger of killing by 
freezing, but generally speaking the Bu- 
reau cannot venture an opinion on the 
effecis of the mild weather on crops, 
because no similar condition is on record 
with which comparisons could be made. 
| Wheat probably has never made the 
growth in the Fall and Winter that it 

has this year in the eastern part of the 
producing belt, he said. The following 
saeeioge information was made avail- 
able: 

Counterbalancing the extreme warmth 








| 
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} 


} 


to appoini an American official on a com- | individuals. 
mittee of the League which will be acting | 
under the provisions of one of the articles | 


Money Rates Decline 

Money rates eased off in January. ac- 
cording to the New York bank, as a result 
of the continued reduction in member 
bank credit and the retirement of cur- 
rency from circulation. 

The section of the report dealing with 
the money market in January follows in 
full text: 

Money market conditions during the) 
past month have become somewhat) 
easier, and the general level of money 
rates has declined moderately. Call money, 
after advancing to 312 per cent at the 
year end, declined Jan. 7 to 22 per cent, 


2, 
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Mild Winter Said to Endanger 
Fruit and Wheat in Wide Area 


in the eastern half of the country, 
there has been extremely cold and 
snowy weather, beginning last Novem- 
ber, west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Heavy damage was done to citrus fruits 
in California by the most severe early 
frost in 15 years. 


Citrus growers owe the saving of much 
of the crop to a warning by the fruit- 
frost service of the Weather Bureau. 
On Nov. 20, during a warm, mild period 
which had led growers to a feeling of 
security, the Bureau broadcast a warn- 
ing that orchard heating would be nec- 
essary within 48 hours. Many growers 
were so confident of good conditions that 
they failed to listen in to the usual 
weather broadcast, however. Officials of 
the Bureau, fearing that was the case, 
telephoned the manager of every citrus 
packing house in central and southern 
California, who at oncé notified growers 
in their regions. 

Growers went to work at top speed, 
installing and filling heaters ready for 
service, some of them finding it neces- 
sary to hasten the work up to the time 
it was necessary to begin heating. By 
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| Journal 


Relief of world monetary conditions by 
an investigation of the adequacy of gold 
and a definite plan in the interest of | 
silver, was proposed by F. H. Brownell, | 
of the American Smelting & Refining 


Company, of New York, before a confer- | 
ence of representatives in Congress from | 
silver-producing States on Feb. 1. 

Mr. Brownell suggested that before an | 





Utilization of Silver 


He said that if an impartial study finds 
gold is inadquate the United States 
should offer * plan utilizing silver in part 
at least with Bold, on a basis that would 
insure ‘some increase of commodity prices, 
}avoid dangers of any excessive inflation 
and of injury to the creditor class, pre- 
serve the rights of the debtor class and 
insure a relative stability of level of the 
new monetary systems when measured in 
terms of commodity prices. 

Mr. Brownell said an international con- 
ference, formal or informal between some 
groups of important nations, seems neces- 
sary “in order to stabilize the money sys- 
tems” and that Congress should advocate 
and encourage such a conference. In 
stressing the importance of sufficient pre- 
liminary work so that the conference “may 
not be entirely at sea,” Mr. Brownell 
said: 





| 


Adequacy of Gold 


international conference is called the} 
United States prepare a plan to revamp 
the monetary systems of the world, in- 
| cluding those of India and China and all 
| silver-using countries, on a gold basis if 
| desired. | 
Lee the President should call an : 
national conference on silver, what con- 
crete action would the United States 
advocate? What shoud be the purpose 
of its representatives at the conference? 
It is proposed that such an internaticnal 
conference make an investigation of the 
facts in regard to gold supply, or is ade- 
| quacy of gold to be assumed and the con- 
ference called for the formulation of aj} 
plan to utilize silver in addition to gold 
and report its recommendations to the 
nations for action? 

“If the latter, shall the United States 
advocate the unlimited coinage of silver 
at some fixed ratio or at no fixed ratio? 
A reliable, impartial, authoritative, expert 
investigation and answer to the question 
of the adequacy of gold to serve atone the 
monetary needs of the world is immedi- 
ately desirable. If the makers of such an 
investigation find that gold is adequate, 
they should recommend a definite plan 
under which the present supply and an- 
nual production of gold can be utilized 
in a satisfactory way. 

“The lack of such a plan is the most 
striking and significant feature in the at- 
titude of those who hold the present gold 
supply to be sufficient. No way has been 
suggested to redistribute gold; no plan 
after redistribution to make it serve as 
an adequate base for the money systems 
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Import Restrictions - 
Extended by France| 


| 





Quotas Fixed for Enameled | 
Ware; Others Expected 


Quotas have been estab*ished for French 
imports of enamaléd household articles. 
and quotas are expected to be announced 
shortly on certain leathers and furniture, 
Commercial Attache Fayette W. Allport 
informed the Department of Commerce by 
radio from Paris Feb. 1. It is understood, 
moreover, that restrictions are in prepara- 
tion for nearly a score of other commod- 
ities. The Depatment’s statement based | 
on the radiograms received from Mr. All- 
port follows in full text: 

Import quotas have been established for 
the importation into France of household 
articles of enameled iron or steel, by a}! 
decree pubtished in the French Journal | 
Official for Jan. 29, 1932, according to a} 
radiogram from Commercial Attache 
Fayette W. Allport, Paris. 

For the period from Jah. 1 to March 
31, 1932, a total quota of 530 metric tons 
has been fixed, which has been divided 
as follows‘ For imports from Germany, 
117 metric tons; for imports from Belgium, 
307 metric tons; for imports from Czecho- 
slovakia, 74 metric tons; and for the com- 
bined imports from all other countries, 
including the United States, 32 metric) 
tons. 

A notice also appeared in the French | 
Official for Jan. 29, 1932, an- 
nouncing that the import quotas for sor- 
ghum brooms, scythes and sickles are ex- 
hausted until April 1, 1932, and that the 
quotas for pitchforks and manure forks 
are exhausted for an indefinite period. 

ie <ekdatiainieecaind 
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Canada Increases _|Senate Considers 


Production of Gold 





Displaces This Country as Sec- 
ond Largest Producer, as 
Our Output Drops 


Gre mining activity in Ontario con- 
tributed sufficiently to the Canadian 
output of the precious metal last year to 
oust the United States from second place 





He Says in Testifying 
Against Irrigation Plan 


Cost Is Estimated 
To Be 400 Millions 


Building Expenses of $333 Per 
Acre Will Make Land Unat- 
tractive to Settlers in River 
Basin, He Asserts 





Opposition to the proposed $400,000,000 
Columbia Basin irrigation project to bring 
1,200,000 acres into agricultural produc- 
tion, in view of the present agricultural 
productive capacity “far beyond our 
needs,” was expressed Feb. 1 by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, in 
a statement submitted to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, De- 
partment of War. 

The statement was presented at a pub- 
lic hearing held by the Board relative 
to the proposed improvement of the Co- 
lumbia River in Washington and Oregon. 

Advocates of Project 


Among those who appeared before the 
Board in favor of the projected improve- 


ment were Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington; Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of 
Oregon; Governor Julius L. Meier, of 


Oregon; Representative Butler (Rep.), of 
The Dalles, Oreg.; Representative Sum- 
mers (Rep.), of Walla Walla, Wash.; Rep- 
resentative Martin (Dem.), of Portland, 
Oreg., and A. E. Clark, of Portland, repre- 
senting the Oregon Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, 


An investigation and survey of the Co- 
lumbia River already has been made by 


| Army engineers pursuant to a provision 
|in the River ang Harbor Act of Jan. 21, 


1927, with a view to the formulation of 
general plans for the ultimate develop- 
ment of the water resources of the river 
for the compined purposes of navigation, 
power development, flood control and irri- 
gation, according to the Board of Engi- 
neers gor Rivers and Harbors. The report 
of the survey by the engineers set up a 
combined plan for the development of 
the river, states the Board, 


More Acreage Opposed 

“We need to reduce our present culti- 
vated acreage by probably 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 acres,” Secretary Hyde said. 
“The market is glutted with farm lands 
at depressed prices. There are no takers. 
It is plainly ane indisputably against the 
interests of the farmers of Washington 
and of the adjoining States to undertake 
a project that would bring into production 
12,000 more farms. Private enterprise 
would not think of attempting it. For the 
Government to attempt it would be inde- 
fensible.” 

Mr. Hyde stated that, because of cli- 
matic conditions, the Columbia basin 
“cannot grow a crop of which the Nation 
does not now produce huge surpluses.” 

Pointing out that for 30 years there has 
been no change as high as 10 per cent in 


per capita consumption of farm products | 


and that consumption now has fallen be- 
low the average of 30 years ago, Mr. Hyde 
declared there is little prospect 
change in dietary habits which might ab- 
sorb the increased production resulting 
from the project. . 


Cites Construction Cost | 


“The farmers of the Northwest must 
look askance at the project for another 
reason,” Mr. Hyde stated. “It is proposed 
to have the Federal Government spend 
$400,000,000 to bring 1,200,000 acres into 
production. That figures down to a con- 
struction cost of $333 per acre. 

“To that basic cost of $333 an acre the 
settler must add the cost of the land (90 
per cent of the land in the project is 
privately owned), the cost of leveling, 
ditching, and draining, and of buildings, 
equipment, and livestock. 


him, he will see an average valuation for 
farm land and buildings of $57.17 per acre | 
in the State of Washington $38.12 in Ore- | 
gon, $11.81 in Moniana, and $44.64 in| 
Idaho, according to the 1930 census. 


No Export Prospects Seen 


“We fail to see how the project can 
possibly constitute a sound opportunity | 
for any prospective settler.” 

The Nation must look for a maximum 
increase in population to 145,000,000 by 
1960, unless there is drastic revision of 
the immigration laws, Mr. Hyde said, so 
there is little prospect of an early increase 
in demand from that direction. As far as 
hopes for increased exports are concerned, 
he added, “the prospects here are least 
encouraging of all. American agriculture 
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for a| 


If, before he,’ 
tries to add all that up, he looks around 


among the wortd’s gold-producing nations, 
according to information made available 
Feb. 1 by the Department of Commerce. 

Preliminary figures for the United States 
show a 1931 gold output of around $40,300,- 
000, which is down some $2,700,000 from | 
the 1930 figure, it was pointed out. A re- 
port from the North Bay consulate in 
Canada discloses that the district including 
the northwestern part of Quebec, produced 
$46,878,311 last year, compared with $39,- 
354,074 in 1930. This is an increase of 19 
per cent. 
| South Africa is the foremost gold pro- 
| dycing country in the world, it was stated. 
The following additional information was 
made available: 

The Lake Shore mine at Kirkland Lake, 
Canada, became the world’s second largest 
gold property last year. 

World figures on the 1931 gold produc- 
tion are not yet available. The 1930 total, 
according to the Director of the Mint, 
who collects data in cooperation with other 
official agencies, was worth $417,000,000. 
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Revision of Policies 
Of Utility Regulatory 


Association Advised 
\Nine Members of National 
Organization Say They 
Will Withdraw Unless Its 
Procedure Is Changed 














Mapison, Wis., Feb. 1.—Expressing ‘the 
belief that “regulation in the several States 
is being seriously imperiled by the present 
conduct of the affairs of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utlities Commis- 
sioners,” a statement was sent today to all 
members of the organization over the 
names of the five members of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, the three 
members of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission and the Chairman of the New 
York Pubtic Service Commission. 

“Either the Association must change its 
course,” the statement declares, “or we, as 
Stuite members, now see no alternative but 
to withdraw.” 


Action on Resolution 


The statement deals with three resolu- 
tions presented at the 43d annual conven- 
tion of the Association at Richmond, Va., 
last October by members from Oklahoma, 
California and New York, respectively, 
concerning the exclusion of nonmembers 
from participation in the annual meetings 
and to discourage the attendance of pub- 
lic utility officials; proposing to hold ail 
convention after 1932 at Washington, D. 
C., and relating to the discontinuance of 
“supervision” by the Association of the 
publications known as Public Utilities 
Fortnightly and Pudlic Utilities Reports. 
All of these resolutions were defeated. 

“It is quite probable,” says the statement 
issued here today, “that many of the dele- 
gates failed to realize the significance of 
the three resolutions which were so over- 
whelmingly defeated.” 

Signers of Statement 

The statement carries the names of 
Clyde N. Seavey as president of the Rail- 
|road Commission of California and Leon 


EEE 


O. Whitsell, W. J. Carr, M. B. Har- 
jris' and Fred G. Stevenot as mem- 
| bers of that Commission; Milo B. Maltbie, 


|Chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
|sion of New York; Theodore Kronshage 
Jr., Chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, and A. R. McDonald 
and David E. Lilienthal, members of the 
| Commission. 

The National Association includes in its 
members the Inetrstate Commerce Com- 
mission; the public utility or railroad com- 
| mission of each of the States excepting 
Delaware, which has no commission; the 
Transit Commission of New York in addi- 
tion to the Public Service Commission, the 
Public Utitities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, and similar Commissions in 
Hawaii, the Philippne Islands and Porto 
Rico. 

The statement issued by the California, 


|New York and Wisconsin members fol:ows 


in full text: 
Resolutions Presented 


The undersigned, members of the Cali- | 


fornia, New York and Wisconsin State 
public utility commissions, believe that 
regulation in the several States is being 
seriously imperiled by the present con- 
duct of the affairs of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. Because they regard the sit- 
uation as critical and destructive of pub- 
lic confidence and the effectiveness of 
utility regulation they are issuing this 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Films for Educational Work 
Used in 60 Per Cent of Schools 


yyonc™ picture films are used in | 
~ some way for educational purposes 
in more than 60 per cent of American 
schools under the jurisdiction of ap- 
proximately 6,000 principals and super- 
intendents, J. O. Malott, specialist in 
commercial education at the United 
States Office of Education, announced 
ofatly Feb. 1. 

Ninety-eight and nine-tenths per cent 
of the teachers reported that the pic- 
tures were very helpful in creating an 
increased interest in school work and 
a sustained interest in subjects studied. 
However, Mr. Malott pointed out, five 
out of six teachers explained that they 
are confronted by the major difficult? 
of not being able to make a sufficiently 
detailed study of the film to get the 
maximum value from it. The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied 
by Mr. Malott: 

Because of a growing interest in mo- 
tion pictures as an aid to classroom in- 
struction, the Motion Picture Division of 
the Department of Commerce recently 
cooperated with the Office of Education 
in making a study of the use of films 
for this purpose. The resutts of nu- 


merous questionnaires have been sum- 
marized by the Office of Education. 

It appears that many city and State 
departments of public instruction have 
organized administrative units to ren- 
der motion picture service to the schools. 
Visual education departments with full- 
time employes also have been provided 
in numerous cities. 

Of 44,186 presentations of films re- 
ported in one school year, more than 
$2,000, or 73 per cent, were for curricu- 
lar activities. Forty per cent of the to- 
tal motion picture offerings were in the 
social sciences, and 26 per cent in the 
natural sciences. More than 25 per cent 
of the total showings re in the fields 
of physical education,*manual and in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, English, 
and commercia: education, although 
approximately 2,500 presentations not 
specifically related to school subjects 
wre reported. 

. Nearly 18,000, or 41 per cent of the 


| showings were in elementary schools; 


12,000, or 27 per cent, were in junior 
high schools, and 14,000, or 32 per cent, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Federal Funds to 
Help Unemployed 


Senator La Follette Seeks 
Action on His Measure to 


Allot 375 Millions to Aid 


Community Programs 








Describes Conditions 
In Various Localities 





Tells of Information Secured 


In Questionnaire Covering 
More Than 305 Cities and 
Explains Operation of Plan 


The question of Federal aid to the uns 
employed came beiore the Senate Feb. 1 


with an attempt to make the bill (S, 
3045), which provides for such relief, its 
unfinished business, and at recess re- 
mained béfore it for consideration. 

The matter came up on the motion of 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill. He discussed at length 
the merits and need of Federal contribu* 
tion to assist local governments and 
States in meeting relief demands through- 
out the Nation. The La Follette motion 
was pending at recess to Feb. 2. 

An amendment was presented by Sen- 
ator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill, which 
would provide that the sum of $375,000,000 
provided in the bill be administered by 


| the Secretary of Agriculture in coopera< 





™ with States for highway construc= 
on, 


Results of Questionnaire 

Senator La Follette, urging considera- 
tion of the bill for Federal aid to the un- 
employed, presented data gathered from 
responses to a questionnaire he had sent 
out to mayors of the country, which 
showed 305 cities with a population ag- 
gregating 9,711,000 favoring Federal aid 
and 215 cities with a population aggre- 
gating 4,618,011 not in favor of such aid. 

The data showed also 85 ciffes with un- 
employment increases of 100 per cent and 
over, 115 cities with increases of 50 to 
100 per cent, 156 cities with increases up 
to 50 per. cent, and 13 cities with decreases, 
The data showed 285 cities unable to float 
further bond issues while 204 were in a 
position to do this but some did not 
favor it. : 

Senator La Follette declared that the 
proposed bill “does not meet any of the 
specifications of a dole,” that it does not 
give specific allowance to individuals but 
is based on the traditional American man-= 
ner of relief on the basis of need, that it 
functions through existing organizations, 
and is an emergency creation to function 
for a period of two years. 

Describes Conditions 


Senator La Follette pointed out that in< 
dustria! production is down 45 per cent, 
freight car loadings 38 per cent, prices 
30 per cent, stock prices are at 58 per cent, 
manufacturing is down one-third and the 
building industry 50 per cent. The paper 
loss on bonds in default since 1928 he 
estimated at $3,000,000,000. Bank failures 
in 1928 were 491 whereas in 1931 they were 
1,932, he said. 

He called attention to an estimate by 
the American Federation of Labor of 8,- 
300,000 unemployed in the country, adding 
| that it would be conservative to estimate 
the number on part-time employment at 
least fully as large. He declared that the 
situation of the unemployed was more 
serious than that of men on the front 
line during the war for the “wage earner 
has no opportunity to seek the shelter of 
a bomb-proof dug-out.” 


Cites Instances of Relief 

He stated that $2,160,000,000 “already 
has been provided for the relief of those 
owning property and securities. Now, 
when there is a measure for those desti- 
tute, cold, hungry and homeless: through 
no fault of their own, the question is 
raised that there is not sufficient evidence 
to demonstrate the need of Federal action 
in this crisis,” he declared. He cited in- 
stances in which Federal relief had been 
given in the case of earthquakes, floods, 
etc. 
| He pointed out that the local govern- 
|}ments, counties and States have no con- 
trol over fiscal tax, tariff and other prob- 
lems of the Federal Government, but that 
these problems affect the economic wel- 
|fare of the Nation as a whole. To leave 
{relief to the local governments is to 
throw the entire burden of taxation on 
| real estate, he maintained, adding that lo- 
cal communities are confronting dimin- 
ished revenues due to delinquent taxes. 

If the Federal Government does not 
contribute aid, he continued, there are 
| only two ways out of the situation: Bank- 
;ruptcy on the part of practically every 
city in the Nation, or in order to save 
themselves from bankruptcy, a cutting off 
on the part of the cities of relief to the 
unemployed, 

Senator La Folleite, in explaining his 
measure, said that replies to question- 
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Work on Highways 


Is Well Maintained 


Awards Also at High Level, 
Says President’s Group 


Employment on road building and the 
awarding of contracts for highway con= 
struction continued at a high level in 
December, according to a statement as of 
Feb. 2 by the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. 

A report from W. C. Markham, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, says contracts 
were let in 35 States for 3,119 miles of 
State and Federal-aid motor roads in De= 
cember, the total cost, including $4,612,< 
100 for bridge, aggregating $30,012,128. The 
statement follows in ful! text: 

New highway contract letting through= 
out the country continued at a high level 
in December, according to a statement 
W. C. Markham, executive secretary 
the American Association of State High= 
way Officials, received by Fred C. Croxton, 
Assistant Director of the President's Ore 
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Havre Dispute _ 
Laid to Shipping 
—Board’s Error 


4 


Chairman O’Connor Informs | 
House Committee That 
Ambiguity in Contract 
Lets Line Use Port 





Inadvertent ambiguity in the terms of 
fhe contract for the establishment of the 

Itimore Mail Steamship Company given 

the United States Shipping Board was 

plamed Feb 1 for controversy between that 
Yine and the American-France Line re- 
garding handling freight rights at Havre, 
France, according to testimony of T. V. 
O'Connor, chairman of the United States 

hipping Board. 
F The testimony was given before* the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio and Fisheries in its inquiry into 
activities of the Board. 

Right Not Given by Intent 

Mr. O’Connor said the controversy re- 
sulted from the Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Company's interpretation of its contract 
by which that company holds that it has 
‘a right to carry freight to and from Havre, 
France, while the American-France Line, 
‘one of the Board’s lines, and the Board 
Ytself never intended to give the Balti- 
‘more company such a right. 
” He said that the sale of the American- 
¥rance Company to its operators, the Cos- 
‘mopolitan Shipping Company, is being 
heid up until a mail contract can be ob- 
‘tained for the company and because the | 


| 
| 


| 


operators want the freight dispute settled | commissions of Charles G. Dawes, Harvey | 


first. 

Mr. O'Connor told the Committee that 
awhile negotiations were pending for the 
wale of the American-France Line, which 
ghad been operating for 10 or 11 years to 
Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux and St. Nazair, | 
France, the contract was entered into 
with the Baltimore Mail Steamship Com- | 
ypany for a new line from Hampton Roads | 
and Baltimore to Hamburg and Bremen, | 
Germany, and in addition it was to be! 
given the right to call at “French Atlantic | 
and channel ports.” 
e However, he said, it was not contem- | 
splated that it would attempt to: carry 
freight to and from Havre, and this was 
not desired because it would have con- 
stituted competition with the line of the 
Shipping Board. 

Company Continued Practice 


Since the granting of the contract, the | 
Baltimore company has been carrying 
freight to and from Havre. Mr. O’Connor 
“pointed out that the company was notified 
“that it was not the intent of the Board 
for the line to carry freight to and from | 
Havre, but that the Baltimore company | 
has continued to do this, 

« The Board, he said, has not been able 
degally to prohibit the Baltimore company 
from continuing its business at Havre be- 
cause of the lack of a clause in the con- 
gtract definitely prohibiting this. 
.» Chairman O’Connor told the Commit- 
;tee that the contract was drawn up by 
4the Merchant Fleet Corporation, and the 
‘United States Shipping Board approved | 
#it, but that he “doubted if any members| 
of the Board read the contract.” | 
Before the contract was made, he said, | 
the Baltimore company implied that it | 
tdesired only to deliver passengers and mail | 
sat Havre. 
j. After, several letters to the company 
m the Board, it was pointed out by 
(Representative Johnson (Dem.), of Mar- 
shall, Mo., that in a letter to the com- 
pany in December, 1931, and signed by the 
,general counsel of the Board, there was 

a “decided change in attitude” on the 
.part of the Board, since the Board in 

that instance said that competition would 
not exist with the American-France Line 
- if the Baltimore company did not take 

cargoes at Havre already committed to | 
the American-France Line. 


‘Bad Bargain’ Realized 


The Board, which approved that letter, 
Mr. O’Connor explained, acted on the} 
advice of its general counsel. | 

Mr. O'Connor said that it had previously 
,been felt that a provision in the contract 
vto the effect that the Baltimore company 
Was not to go into competition with any 
‘lines under its supervision was sufficient 
to prohibit it from carrying freight to and 
from Havre, but that by December the 
Board had decided that its position would 
not be upheld, and that a “bad bargain” 
had been made. 
* Representative Bland (Dem.), of Hamp- 
‘ton, Va., suggested to Mr. O’Connor 
“that if the Board haa wanied to assure 
itself that the Baltimore line would not 
operate to any degree from Havre a spe- 
cific and emphatic stipulation to that ef- 
on owe have been placed in the con- 

ract. 





. 


New Estimates on Taxes 
Are Asked by Committee | 


The Treasury Department was asked by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
Feb. 1 to submit new estimates on pos- | 
sible revenue to be obtained from tax 
‘proposals before the Committee. The 
Treasury will submit its revised estimates 
for consideration when the Committee 
resumes the task of writing the provisions 
of the new revenue bill. 

The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden Mills, met with the Committee 
Feb. 1 in its consideration of the revenue 
will in executive session. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, the acting Chairman, 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., in the absence of the Chair- | 
man, Representative Collier (Dem.), of | 
Vicksburg, Miss., said that the Treasury 
estimates of revenue now before the Com- | 
mittee, were based on October figures and 
that Undersecretary Mills was asked to) 
submit new estimates on a current basis. | 
He said also that certain other informa- | 
tion was asked. 

The Committee on Feb. 2 will have 
open hearings on taxation of electricity, 
gil and gasoline. As soon as testimony 
of witnesses is concluded, the Committee | 
= resume writing the terms of the! 
- | 


| 





Status of Cigarette Papers 
Defined Under Ohio Law 


Cotumsus, Ouro, Feb. 1. 

Persons selling or giving away cigar- 
ette epee in Ohio are not required to 

ure a license under the new cigarette 

ense law, Attorney General Gilbert 

ttman has held in an opinion to 
Charles D. Hayden, Mt. Vernon, prose- 
cuting attorney of Knox County. 

“I am inclined to {te belief that the 
sale of cigarette wrappers without com- 
plying with the provisions of the law re- 
ating to cigarettes was not intended, al- 
though a literal reading of the penal 
Statute tends to support the opposite con- 
clusion, Mr. Bettman said in his opinion, 
“In other words, as an academic propo- 
sition, it might well be said that this 
statute makes it a crime to sell cigarette 
wrappers without complying with all the 
ovens of law necessary to engage in 

e business of selling a different com- 
modity, namely cigarettes; but a consid- 
eration of the entire act, would, in my 
semen. lead a.court to conclude that 

language in the penal section is in- 
ertent.” 
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Study of Exchange 


Shrinkage Sought 


Senator’ Smoot Offers Resolu- 
tion to Determine Effect on 
International Trade 


The effect on international trade of the 
depréciation in the value of foreign cur- 
rencies is the subject of a proposed inves- 
tigation by the Tariff Commission sought 
by a resolution (S. Res. 156) introduced 
in the Senate Feb. 1 by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The resolution was 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

A similar resolution recently was 
adopted by the Senate but later it recon- 
sidered and referred the resolution to the 
Finance Committee. The Smoot resolu- 
tion, however, provides also that the Com- 
mission compute t yalorum équtiva- 
lents of specific d dimposed “by the 
Tariff Act of 1930 at pete of passage 


and as of Jan. 1, 1932¢ Z 
President Approves 


Commissions of Three 
As Finance Directors 


Signs Papers of Gen. Dawes 
And Messrs. Couch and 
Jones as Senate Receives 
Final Nomination 


President Hoover on Feb. 1 signed the 


C. Couch and Jesse H. Jones, as directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, after the Senate, on the same day, 
had agreed to notify the President im- 
mediately of its confirmation of their ap- 
pointments, in order to pave the way for 


| the formal organization of the corpora- 


tion. 
Earlier in the day, Mr. Hoover ,sent to 
the Senate for confirmation his appoint- 
ment of Wilson McCarthy, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the last member of the Board 
to be nominated, it was announced orally 
at the White House. 
Talks With Oregon Governor 


Governor Julius Meier, of Oregon, con- 
ferred with President Hoover at the White 


|House on Feb. 1 regarding the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation. 

Afterwards, Governor Meier stated or- 
ally he had informed the President that 
the creation of the corporation would aid 
materially in restoring to normal business 
conditions in his section of the country. 
He said there was great need for speed 
in setting in motion the operations of the 
corporation. 

The Senate’s notification ha 


d been with- 
held under Senate rules 


which 


ecutive sessions of the Senate held after 
that in which confirmation took place be- 


| fore the papers are returned to the White 


House. This rule has been adhered to 
since the dispute arose between the Sen- 
ate and the President over nominations 
to the Federal Power Commission. 


Action in the present instance was taken | 


at the request of Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, the minority leader. He 
asked unanimous consent that the notifi- 
cation be sent to the President “in view 
of the urgent need for formal.organization 
of the Corporation.” 

“As the situation now is,” said Senator 
Robinson, “the new members of the board 
are not permitted to take the oath of 
office and enter upon their duties. It is 
& condition that delays work of the 
utmost importance.” 


Drought Relief Balance 


Extended for Feed Loans 


Unexpended balances of the 1931 


drought relief fund are made available | 


for liveStock feed loans to farmers in the 
Same areas under the terms of a joint 
resolution agreed to, Feb. 1, by the Senate. 
The balances in the fund were stated to 
total approximately $12,000,000. 

The Senate acted on an original resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry which was presented by Sen- 
ator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota. In 
offering the resolution for the Commit 
tee, Senator Norbeck declared that sever 
Winter conditions in the Northwest had 
found niany stock raisers without feed for 


their stock and without s i 
due to closed banks. ne =. 
The resolution makes 
available, according to t 
explained that it merely 
He told the Senate that 
Agriculture w: 
thority “and 
it may as we 


no new money 
he Senator, who 
clarified the law. 
the Secretary of 
as not certain of his au- 
Since Congress is in session, 
ll be made definite.” 


|House Committee Favors 


‘Lame Duck’ Resolution 


The House Commi 
prenens, Vice Presid 
ves in Congress, on Feb. 1, a reed to 
report favorably the Senate sien 
lame duck” resolution (S. J. Res. 14) but 
replaced all the Senate language with the 
text of the resolution (H. J. Res. 267) 
eee oe ~ Committee's Chairman, 
e u 

joo a therford (Dem.), of 


The Senate resolution as so amended, 


ttee on Election of 
ent and Representa- 


= 
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\Res 


erve Credit 
Shows Decline 


~ In Four Weeks 


Loans and Investments of 
Member Banks Decrease 
680 Million as Total of 
Deposits Falls Off 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
the rate which had prevailed from the 
middle of October to around the middle 
of December. Yields on short-term Gov~ 
ernment ‘securities declined markedly. 


Rates on: Acceptances Decline 


On Jan. 12 the Federal reserve bank’s 
buying rates for. acceptances, which had 
been one-quarter of 1 per cent or. more 
above the market offering rates for in- 
dorsed bills for sometime. previous, were 
reduced % to % per cent as practically 
no bills were being offered to. replace the 
heavy. maturities from reserve bank hold- 
ings, and the amount of Federal reserve 
credit outstanding through bills purchases 
was declining rapidly. 

New bills continued to be withheld from 
the market, however, and bill dealers 
made successive reductions in their of- 
fering rates totaling ™% to % per cent 
for most maturities, so that reserve bank 
buying rates were again well above mar- 
ket rates in the latter part of the month. 

The January decline in money rates 
| may be attributed partly to the continued 
reduction in member bank credit and 
partly to the retirement of currency from 
circulation, which, however, was less rapid 
than usual for the time of year. 


Loans and Investments Drop 


The loans and investments of weekly 
reporting member banks were reduced 
about $680,000,000 further during the four 
weeks ended Jan. 20 and the accompany- 
ing decline in deposits caused a corre- 
sponding reduction in member bank re- 
serve requirements. As the result of this 
decline in reserve requirements amount- 
ing more than $50,000,000, together with 
the return, of about $100,000,000 of cur- 
rency, the amount of Federal reserve 
credit in use reduced a_ substantial 
| amount. 


| All important changes in the amount of } 
Federal reserve credit outstanding have | 
been related to the changes in one or more 

of three principal factors—gold move- 

ments, currency demands, and member 

bank reserve requirements. Until the Au- 

tumn 1931, the demand for Federal reserve 

credit showed little change, as an in- 

crease in currency outstanding was ap- 

proximately balanced by an inflow of gold, 

and member bank reserves showed no im- 

portant change. 


The large increase in Federal reserve 
credit in the Autumn was in response to 
| another emergency of the kind which the 
reserve system was designed to meet, the 
third major occasion of the sort within 
three years. Within three months the de- 
mand for additional currency amounted 
| to $700,000,000 and there was a reduction 
jin the same period of $700,000,000 in the 
| monetary gold stock of the United States 
| through earmarkings and exports. These 
| demands were met by a rapid expansion of 
Federal reserve credit, amounting to about 
| $1,300,000,000. 


| 
Subsequently, a furtner net increase in 
the amount of currency outstanding has 
been somewhat exceeded by a renewed 
inflow of gold, so that the principal in- 
fluence of the demand for Federal re- 
serve credit has been the accelerated de- 
cline in member bank reserves resulting 
from the extraordinarily rapid decline in 
loans and investments. 


More Currency Outstanding 


Despite the large increase in the amount 
of currency outstanding during the past 
year, the amount of currency in active 
use is probably no larger than a year ago, 
if as large. In a number of communities 
where banking facilities have been re- 
duced by failures currency must now be 
used where checks would normally be 
employed.in personal and business trans- 
actions. A considerably larger amount 
prebably represents inactive holdings by 
individuals. 

Member bank reserve balances reflect 
more accurately the recent decrease in 
| the active money supply since they are re- 
| lated directly to deposits in member banks, | 
| through which the great bulk of business | 
| transactions in the United States are set- 
tled. During the past year these re- 
serve balances have declined by more 
than 20 per cent reflecting a correspond- 
ing shrinkage in bank deposits, partly 
as a result of the withdrawal of funds 
by domestic and foreign depagitors, but 
more largely as the result of cdntraction 
in bank loans and investments. 

A large part of the reductions in re- 
serve balances and in deposits has oc- 
curred within the past four months. The 
net expansion in Federal reserve credit 
during the past six months, therefore, has 
been entirely to counterbalance the re- 
duction in the monetary gold stock of this 
country and the increased volume of cur- 
rency drawn out and he 
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would amend the Federal Constitution by 
having the presidential terms begin Jan. 
24, instead of Jan. 15 as proposed by the 
Senate, and the Congress would meet Jan. 
4, instead of Jan. 2 as the Senate pro- 
posed. : 

The Senate adopted its resolution Jan. 
6 last. The two resolutions differ in lan- 
guage as to presidential and vice presi- 
dential succession and effective date. 


Design of Expanded Marine Hospital at Detroit, Michigan 


Medical Institutions 
Providing Graduate 


Tr ainin?e Are Sought Agricultural Production Is Already Beyond Needs, He Says | 
“Tees In Testifying Against Development Plan 


Secretary Wilbur Declares 
Large Cities Should Be| 
Training Practitioners in| 


Advanced Work 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 1—Medical in- 
stitutions, in spite of their advances in the) 
teaching of men seeking the degree of 


doctor of medicine, have neglected to offer | 
postgraduate training for the practicing 
physician, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
Secretary of the Interior, pointed out in 
an address here at the fiftieth anniversary 
dinner of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital. - 

Large cities—such as New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia — he asserted, 
should become centers for clinical train- 
ing of men active in the profession, so 
that they can render the best service. 
The address follows in full text: ; 

Within three decades American medi- 
cine has been made over. The commercial 
medical school, operated profitably upon 
studehts’ fees, has disappeared. The labo- 
ratory has won its way into every depart- 
ment of the medical school as well as the 
hospital. Empiricism has largely suc- 
cumbed to the scientific method. The 
doctor who is working today with the edu- 
cation given him 30 years ago belongs in 
the antique shop. -The doctor's growth 
must be alongside of that of his profes- 
sion. The doctor who does not read the 
current medical journals, follow the ac- 
tivities of the various medical societies, 
and attend occasional clinics, is not a 
good public servant. 


Improved Training 


In the United, States we have not pro- 
vided such opportunities for keeping the 
doctor up-to-date as might be expected 
with all our wealth and our manifold medi- 
cal interests. We have been concentrat- 
ing for the last quarter of a century on 
the better training of men seeking the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. The 
amalgamation of the medical schools with 
the universities and the installation of 
the scientist into the medical school, has 
consumed most of our energy. 

Bringing the hospital into the medical 
school and conducting it upon an educa- 
tional basis has also reacted largely. to 
the benefit of the undergraduate medical 
student. The interne year has brought! 
into the hospital a large body of keen, 
active-minded young men who are en- 
larging their experience under the best of 
clinical leadership. Each year we have} 
ripened a group of graduates better 
trained fundamentally in medicine, but 
still green in the great game of the care 
of the sick. 

There has been some attempt to give 
clinical experience and training to the 
physicians alongside of the young men| 
who were in the cub stage of medicine. 
We have had too few institutions con- 
cerned with offering adequate opportuni- 
ties to the physician himself. There have 
been a certain number of doctors who re- 
ceived more or less training in the special- 
ties, but we have not had in this country 
graduate medical centers comparable to 
those of some of the capitals of Europe. 

It has been a surprise to me in watching 
the developments in New York to see how 
long it has taken for the educational and 
governmental forces to grasp the impor- 
tance of New York as a graduate medical 
center. The New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School-and Hospital has an hon- 
orable record of 50 years of service but 
it has not had the backing that it should 
have received. Part of its history has 
been too personalized and it has not been 
sensed as a possible nucleus for a great 
New York institution. » 


Clinical Resources 


With the vast sums that has been spent 
for undergraduate medical instruction in 
New York for comparatively small num- 
bers of students, a truly great medical 
center could have been developed. The 
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clinical resources of Manhattan, when 
combined with those of Brooklyn, offer 
almost unlimited opportunities for gradu- 
ate medical work. There is also a great 
pool of médical brains to draw upon. 
While I am deeply sympathetic with un- 
dergraduate medical school instruction, I 
do feel that certain cities of the United 
States should devote themselves to the 
training of physicians rather than the in- 
struction of medical students. Experience 
jhas shown that medical students can be 
| adequately handled in comparatively small 
/communities and with small institutions, 
| while only large centers can adequately | 
| deal with the difficult training of mature 
| physicians. It is no longer effective for 
| theese physicians to come in contact with 
|}one great leader through lectures and 
| demonstrations. That opportunity passed | 
with the saddle bags. | 
| There is need of organization and sys- 
temization of the clinical, research and 
| teaching opportunities. It is a great priv- 
ilege for any teacher or any medical 
group to lead a medical student into the 
mazes of medicine, but it is a greater one 
ta lead the active men and women of the 
profession to more adequate medical serv- 
ices. Appare&tly, now the universities 
here have sensed their responsibilities to 
our civilization in the field of medicine. 
Their sponsorshp of graduate training will 
now do more than anything else to put 
New York where it should be as a world 
medical center. 


Community Problem 
Necessarily, the problem of training the | 

| dector has markedly c’anged with the al- 
| most universal interne year. The base 
line from which graduate training must 


jthe other 
(Pound at normal exchange was equal to 
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The marine hospital at Detroit, Mich., under the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Public Health Service, is to be enlarged by the 
addition of a wing to the main building and erection of buildings for 
nurses’ quarters, attendants’ quarters, laundry and medical officers’ quar- 


ters. 
of 


I rrigation Projectir 


1 Colum 


The design drawn up by the architects for the completed group 
hospital buildings 


is shown. 


bia Basin 


Meets Opposition of Secretary Hvde 


can no longer look to the export market 
to absorb large surpluses.” 5 
The Federal reclamation policy has 


| brought into production 2,500,000 acres al- 


ready, Mr. Hyde said, and this represents 
“a large and highly important percentage 
of the surplus production of the United 
States.” 


Economic Desirability 
Of Project Discussed 


After quoting a portion of the Board’s 
public notice relating to the development, 
including a part of the foregoing, Mr. 
Hyde said in his statement: 

“We share your skepticism of the eco- 
nomic desirability of the project. Our 
agricultural plant is already too large. 
We already have a productive agricul- 
tural capacity far beyond our needs. We 
have 964,000,000 acres classed as land in 
farms. On about a third of this acreage, 
we are already producing enough products 
to feed and clothe our population and 
send vast surpluses abroad. These sur- 
pluses are at once the cause of low prices 
and our farm problem. If we are to have 
@ profitable agriculture, we need to pre- 
vent these surpluses. To do so, we need 
to reduce our present cultivated acreage 
by 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 acres. * * * 

“The proponents of this project are not 
farmers. Farmers have not besieged the 
Congress with demands that the Columbia 


Payments by iisin 
For Unemployment 
Insurance Doubled 


Total Expenditure Is Shown 
To Exceed £100,000,000 


Of Commerce 


British expenditures for unemployment 
insurance totaled more than £101,000,000 


1930, which was nearly double the total 
for the previous year, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce Statement Feb. 1. 

The latest compiete yearly figures on the 
cost of public social service in Great Brit- 
ain are for the financial year closed Mar. 


000, as against £395,783,000 in the preced- 
ing year. (Pound at normal exchange 
was $4.85.) 


The cost of public soical services in 
official publication recently issued by the 


total in the preceding year was £395,783,000. 


penditure for such services under certain 
acts of Parliament, other than expendi- 
ture out of loans for capital purposes. 
The receipts from which these expendi- 


tain other receipts, such as the required 
contributions 


ment insurance acts. 
Other Expenditures Cited 


cial year ended March 31, 1930, amounted 
to over £100,000,000, accounting for nearly 
a quarter, of the total cost of public so- 
cial services in that year. Unemploy- 
health insurance over £38,000,000. Ex- 
penditures under various widows, 
phans, and old-age 
over £62,000,000, while war pensions ac- 
counted for over £51,000,000. The cost 


expenditures under the act relating to 
the housing of the working 
amounted to more than £35,000,000. The 
foregoing were the principal items in the 
total cost; smaller amounts were spent on 
hospitals, asylums, reformatories 
welfare work. 


are given also for the year ended March 
31, 1931, and 
stantial increases over the figures for the 
previous years. Expenditures on unem- 
ployment insurance were nearly doubled, 


Pensions, other than war pensions, were 
increased by about £10,000,000; the esti- 
mate for war pensions, shows a small de- 
crease. The cost of health insurance re- 
mained about the same. 


main items are not given. 


about $4.85.) 


services of a physician who is kept up to 
date. 

This can only come about by communi- 
ties such as New York seeing their respon- 
sibility. Philadelphia has takén a whole 
series of steps forward and leads our 
country in this field. ‘ 

The work of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care has indicated to 
us the need of a better distribution of 


for the physician, and also permit him to 
continue to improve his abilities in the 
field of medicine. 
ilar sojourns at medical centers should 
be a part of the life of the practitioner 
of the future. At least New York, Phila- 





start has been elevated many degrees. The 
Army and Navy have shown us the way in 
their training schools. They had to devise 
special methods for this purpose and to 
arrange to see tht periods of time were 
granted for the training. Certainly the 
general public should be able to get the 


opportunities along this lime. Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities, can well use™their 
more limited clinical facilities for some 
graduate instruction, 


» 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


In Year, Says Department 


for the financial year ended March 31, | 


31, 1930, when expenditures were £403,950,- | 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Great Britain for the financial year ended | 
March 31, 1930, was £403,950,000, states an | 


Treasury, according to Trade Commis- | 
sioner Roger R. Townsend, London. The 


These figures represent the total ex-| 


tures are met are derived from both local | 
and national taxation and also from cer- | 


from employers and em-| 
ployes under the health and unemploy- 


Expenditures on education in the finan- 


ment insurance cost over £53,000,000, and | 
or- | 
ensions acts totaled | 
of poor relief was nearly £45,000,000, and | 


classes | 


and | 
| 
Estimates under some of the headings | 


in some cases show sub-| 


and amounted to over £101,000,000. Edu- | 
cation was to cost about £4,000,000 more. | 


Estimates for | 


‘more adequate medical care along some ; 
plan that will provide satisfactory return 


Systematic and regu- | 


delphia and Chicago should possess large | 


} 


Basin irrigation project be undertaken. No 
{farmer of the Northwest would, in his 
right mind, urge the Nation to undertake 
| something that would add to already bur- 
densome surpluses, depress prices of his 
‘products, reduce the value of his land, 
| threaten his economic security, and lift 
huge sums out of the United States Treas- | 
ury for the avowed purpose of agricultural 


) expansion in an era when precisely the | 


opposite policy is called for. 

“If the project is not needed for the | 
| agricultural development of the North- 
| western States, the question arises, is it | 
;needed for the agricultural development 


built with national funds makes that in- | 
quiry pertinent. It must be judged largely | 
upon ts economie value to the Nation. | 
Unless the Nation as a whole needs the 
project, it has no economic justification. | 


Uncultivated Acreage 
As Reserve Is Cited 


“Even if, contrary to our expectations, | 
we should have a sudden and considerable 
national need for more land in crops, we | 


havé more than 500,000,000 unplowed 
acres to fall back on. Our present crop 
acreage could be more than doubled. 
Some 300,000,000 acres would require only | 
plowing to bring them into cultivation. | 


“Of the 84,000,000 acres in organized 
drainage enterprises in the United States 
in 1929, only 65 per cent of the total area 
was planted to crops. Our studies show | 
that there are large areas of productive 
land in these districts awaiting only the | 
economic need to bring them under cul- 
tivation by private enterprise. * * * 

“Discussion of the project, however, can 
|not be confined to economic facts. Broad 
|matters of national policy are involved. 
“Let it be noted that the Columbia 
| Basin project has been considered an ir- 
| rigation project from the start. Dozens 
| of boards and commissions passed judg- 
;ment on it as such. The proponents for 
; the project considered it is such. For 
|}more than a decade they argued for it 
as such. 

“That argument failed. Now it appears 
;as a combination power and irrigation 
| project. Nevertheless, its purpose still is 
to bring more land into production. 

“To this, American farmers have a 
| right to protest. Obviously, as a pure irri- 
gation project it would never be built. As 
a pure power project it would never be 
considered by private capital. Combined, | 
it adds power as a further subsidy to | 
irrigation, and is therefore the more dan- 
gerous to agrculture. The Government 
has not yet gone into the power busi- 
| ness. The speedy divorce of reclamation 
and power would be better for both.” 
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Definite Results 
In Limitation of. 
Armament Urged 


| Assistant Secretary of War 
In Address to Meeting of 
Women Says This Coun- 
try Has Skeleton Army 


The United States should hope and de- 
mand constructive results from the Gen- 
|eral Disarmament Conference now in ses- 
|sion at Geneva, despite the fact that there 
|is much in the world today that is dis- 
couraging from the military as well as 
|from other points of view, Col. Frederick 





|H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of War, 
‘stated in an address Feb. 2 before the 
|Seventh Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
| National Defense, in Washington. : 
| Col. Payne pointed out that the United 
| States under the National Defense Act 
maintains only a skeletonized Army and 
| thereby has effected a degree of disarma- 
|ment applicable to land forces that is 
unique among civilized nations. 
“It must be a matter of deep concern 
to us that the soundness of our skeleton 
rce is not impaired,” he said. 
His address follows in part: 
Activity at Geneva 


fo: 


| “Almost at this hour there has been 


convened abroad an important conference 
for the limitation of armaments. Dis- 
armament is an aspiration shared by all 
civilized mankind. It is obvious, however, 
that if disarmament is to tend toward 
world peace it must be general, not piece- 
meal. It must apply to the generality, 
not the particularity of nations. The 
spirit that makes disarmament effective 
must be pacific, but it must not demand a 
| surrender of self-respect on the part of 
any nation. It is our duty to hope and 
|demand these céhstructive results from 
| the conclave now in session in Geneva. 
“In the world today we find much that 
is discouraging from the military, as well 
as from other points of view. To be fair 


| with ourselves we must admit that there 


is turmoil, confusion, and _ disorder 


| throughout the world. We are to be con- 


gratulated that we are out of physical 
contact with the clashes of interest that 


of the Nation? The fact that it is to be | extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the 


China Sea. We are also to be congratu- 
lated that we have in existence the mili- 
tary policies embodied in the National 
Defense Act. Under its provisions we 
maintain in peace only a skeletonized 
army, around which, in case of need, 
American manpower could shape itself 
into an effective defensive force. Thus 
we have effected a degree of disarma- 
ment, as applied to land forces, that 
stands as-a unique example among Civi- 
lized nations. 
Temptation to Expand ; 
“But it must be a matter of deep con--< 
cern to us that the soundness of our 
skeleton force is not impaired. Just as 
there exists no need to enlarge it in times 
of unusual prosperity—so must we resist 


| the temptation to diminish or cripple it in 


times of economic depression. The Reg- 
ular Army, the Organized Reserves, and 
the National Guard must be required to 
carry the responsibilities imposed upon 
them at a minimum cost to the country— 
but anxiety to cut expenditures should 
not tempt us to strip ourselves of reason- 


|able means of defense. Moreover, by ad- 
| hering 


steadily to the common-sense, 
moderate measures of the National De- 
fense Act we do not feel compelled, at 
every indication of conflict in other quar- 
ters of the globe, to strengthen our mili- 
At such times un- 
usual activity in military preparation is 
anxiously watched by others, and is likely 
to create misunderstandings. Thus our 
continued observance of a conservative 


| military policy contributes to the mainte- 
|nance of stable and amicable international 


relationships. 

“Finally, we should always remember 
that our defense policy is a renunciation 
of aggression as clean-cut as are the 
signed and sealed lines of the Kellogg 
pact. No single nation in the world fears 
military attack by the United States of 
It is my hope, and that of the 
Department, that your conference 
will continue its valuable work in support 
of a program that gives us security ath 
home, without arousing distrust, enmity, 
or fear abroad.” 
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France, Great Britain, Italy Offer 
Support to Our Position in China Federal Funds to 


Join America in Demanding Protection of | Help Unemployed 


Their Interests as Hostilities Between 


Japanese and Chin 


ese Forces Spread 
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and General'Chang and also by the Jap- 


‘Senate Considers 


Senator La Follette Seeks 





| 


Action on His Measure to 
Allot 375 Millions to Aid 
Community Programs 





stop as soon as the Chinese stopped — . : 
that therefore the British, Americans and! #M¢se Consul that it was expected that 
; ; |every precauti voi 
French should cooperate in making the| ‘aiid to tee seats to avoid 
Chinese cease firing. “In, a telegram dated 12 p. m., Jan. 31, 
Ambassador Debuchi stated that he un- | Consul General Edwin S. Cunningham at 
derstood that some conversations had| Shanghai reported that sniping by plain- 
taken place in Tokyo between the Jap- | clothes men, both Japanese and Chinese, 
anese Foreign Minister and the envoys | worse tham it ever had been and 
of the United States, Great Britain and |the number of snipers was increasing. | 


France regarding the cessation of hos- | Mr. Cunningham said this was particularly 
‘ilities, reg & | true at the Hongkew District, the policing | 


Navy Told Japanese 
Were Firing on Nanking | 

The Department of the Navy was ad- 
vised Feb. 1 that Japanese vessels were 
firing on Nanking and that the American | 
destroyer “Simpson,” stationed in_ the| 
area, had changed her position from the 
line of fire. 


| of-Which was taken over by the Japanese 
| Marines on the night of Jan. 30. Sniping | 


occurs occasionally, however, in the Cen- | 
tral District close to the American Con- | 
sulate General. | 

“Hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
the Hongkew and Yangtze Poo sections of | 
the city are pouring into the Central | 
District. This will bring about serious | 
problems as regards housing and food and | 


Lt. Comdr. P. W. Rutledge,| there is every probability that a food| 


in command of the destroyer, radioed the | shortage will occur.” 
& Department that the attack on Nanking | 


was made without warning. 

A dispatch from the “Simpson” stat- 
ing that a Japanese cruiser had opened} 
fire on Nanking was followed within an | 
hour by another message as follows: | 

“Japanese \yessels continuing firing on | 
Nanking. ‘Simpson’ has shifted berth to} 
get out of line of fire. Firing continuing | 
intermittently. No warning was given.” | 

The’ announcement of the attacks on! 
Nanking followed advices from Admiral 
M. M. Taylor, in command of the Asiatic 
Fleet, that the heavy cruiser “Montana” 
and seven destroyers had departed from 
Manila for Shanghai with 323 Marines 
and eight officers aboard the cruiser. 

Admiral Taylor also reported that the 
Navy transport “Chaumont,” with an 
Army regiment of approximately 1,000 
men and 70 Marines, was expected to 
leave Manila Feb. 2. 

The Department announced previously 
on Feb. 1 that it had directed the “Chau- 
mont” to proceed to Shanghai and that 


it had ordered Admiral Taylor to keep | 


two submarine tenders, now at Manila, 
ready to move to Shanghai to aid in re- 
moving American citizens if necessary. 
Text of Announcement 


On Conditions in Shanghai 
The Department of State’s announce- 


ment relative to conditions in Shanghai | 


follows in full text: 

“Consul General Edwin S. Cunningham, 
at Shanghai, reported to the Department 
at 2 p. m. (Shanghai time) today that 
the truce continues in about the same 
manner that it has for some days. This 
morning the firing was exceedingly vio- 


> lent and its appeared that the truce had 


@ between the Chinese and the Japanese on | 


become ineffective. Both the Chinese 
and Japanese with excitement emphasized 
the breach of the agreement but never- 


theless the Consul General stated that it 


continues to obtain. 

“Consul General Cunningham added 
that every day the truce continues is of 
very great value to the Settlement and 
defense forces as time assists them in 
tranquilizing the mass of Chinese rush- 
ing the Settlement and also those who 
flee from the Japanese fo other sectors 
of the Settlement. 

“The telegram continues to the follow- 
ing effect: The present disturbances 
present new and different difficulties from 
previous. ones. Practically every man is 
‘armed and therefore sniping is evident 
and widespread. Firearms have replaced 
the propaganda circular. Sniping at 
present is directed particularly against 
the Japanese. The Japanese sector is 
fast being evacuated by the Chinese. 

“In a telegram dated Jan. 31, 1 p. m., the 
American Consul at Swatow, China. Mr. 
Leonard N. Green, reported that difficul- 
ties have arisen during the last few days 


account of the publication by a local 
Chinese newpaper of what the Japanese 
“term an insult to their Emperor. It is re- 
ported that the Japanese Consul on Jan. 
30 informed the Mayor of Swatow that the 
offending newspaper must be closed and 
an apology submitted or the Japanese 
would take such steps as they considered 
expedient and that the Chinese were given 
until midnight of Jan. 31 to comply. 


Chinese Troops Take 


Positions Outside Swatow 


“Consul Green reported that about five 
thousand Chinese troops were brought to 
Swatow on Jan. 31 and took up positions 
to the northeast of the city. 

“General Chang, the Commandant, 
moved his headquarters to Chachowfu. 

“The Consul said it was believed that a 


clash between the Chinese and the Jap-| 


anese was very likely to occur at Swatow 
within a few days. Consul Green said he 


had been informed by the Mayor of Swatow 





President to Be Invited 
To Webster Celebration 
Concorp, N. H., Feb. 1. 


Governor John G. Winant has an-| 


nounced that he plans to invite President 
Hoover to come to New Hampshire for 
the 150th anniversary celebration of the 
birth of Daniel Webster on Aug. 24. It 
is planned to have the exercises at Frank- 
lin. 


Survey Is Proposed 
To Cut Federal Costs 


Bill Would Create Board to 


‘ Study Consolidations 
Creation of a survey board, appointive 
by the President, to function within the 
present United States Bureau of Efficiency, 
to reduce Government costs, is proposed 


in a bill introduced by Representative | 
Fuioright (Dem.), of Doniphan, Mo.,| 
Feb. 1. 


Mr. Fulbright in a written statement | 


made this exp*anation: 

The bill would establish in the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency, a board to 
be known as the survey board of the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency con- 
sisting of four members to be appointed 
by the President. The Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency, ex- 
Officio, to be chairman of the board. The 
members appointed by the President to be 
selected from among individuals not in 
the service of the United States Govern- 
ment, and to be political economists of 
known outstanding ability. 

The object and purpose of said survey 
board is to make a complete survey of the 
Departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government with a view to increasing 
efficiency of administration and reducing 
the cost of Government; (1) by eliminat- 
ing useless boards, bureaus, commissions 
and other agencies, (2) by merging or 
consolidating boards, bureaus, commis- 
sions and other agencies whose functions 
are related; overlapping or duplicating, 
and (3) by modernizing, sygtematizing, 
and standardizing the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

The board is required to report the re- 
sults of its survey to the Congress within 
one year and shall thereupon cease to 
exist. 


}on Feb. 1 that it had been advised that 


Eight American Warships 


And Troop Transport Leave 
The Department of the Navy announced | 
the heavy cruiser “Houston.” with 323 | 
marines and 8 officers aboard, and seven | 
destroyers were enroute from Manila to| 
Shanghai and probably would arrive at | 
Shanghai Feb. 3 and Feb. 4. | 
In addition, the Navy transport, “Chau- | 
mount,” with 1,000 members of the 31st 
Regiment, U. S. Army, and 70 marines, | 
was expected to depart from Manila on 
Feb. 2, according to the Department’s an- | 
nouncement which follows in full text: | 
Admiral M. M. Taylor, Commander-in- | 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, notified the Depart- 
ment by radio dispatch sent at 8:10 p. m., 
Feb. 1 (7:10 a. m., Feb. 1 E. S. T.) that 
he had departed from Manila aboard the 
“Houston,” heavy cruiser, and flagship of | 
the Asiatic Fleet, at 1:10 p. m., Feb. 1} 
(12:10 a. m., Feb. 1, E. S. T.) with 248 
marines and 5 officers from the “Chau- 
|mont,” Navy transport, and 75 marines | 
and 3 officers from Cavite, P.I. He stated 
that he expected to arrive in Shanghai | 
|the afternoon of Feb. 3 (early morning 
Feb. 3, E. S. T.). : 
Admiral Taylor reported that sevén de- | 
stroyers also departed from Manila for | 
Shanghai prior to 1 p. m., Feb. 1 (mid- 
night, Jan. 31, E. S. T.) and would prob- | 
ably arrive at Shanghai the afternoon of | 
Feb. 4 (early morning, Feb. 4, E. S. T.). 
He stated that the Navy transport, 
| Chaumont,” now at Manila, was em- 
|barking the 3lst Regiment, U. S. Army, | 
numbering approximately 1,000 men, and 
in addition 70 more marines from Cavite, 
and that the “Chaumont” expected to de- | 
pest from Manila early the morning of 
eb. 2. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
naires sent to 810 cities show increases | 
of 100 per cent or more in unemployment 
in 85 cities in December, 1931, as com- 
pared to the numbers of jobless in De- 
cember, 1930. Increases of between 50 and 
100 per cent were reported from 115 cities, 
and of 49 per cent or less from 156 cities. 
Decreases, because of temporary seasonal 
activities, were reported trom 13 cities, 
and between 50 and 60 cities, he said, re- 
ported no increase in unemployment. 

No appropriations for the relief of the} 
jobless were being made in 122 cities, 
while 23 cities had no funds, and 105 
cities reported no, increases in such ap- 
propriations, the Senator stated. -Thirty 
cities informed him that relief work was 
done for them by county agencies, etc., 
he said. Increases of 25 per cent or less 
in relief appropriations were made by 24 
cities in 1931, as compared to 1930; ‘in-| 
creases of between 25 and 100 per cent 
by 87 cities; and of 100 per cent or more 
by 76 cities. Decreases, he pointed out, | 
were made by 10 cities. 

“In almost every case where there is no} 
increase in appropriation there is an in-| 
crease in the number of unemployed,” Mr. | 
La Follette stated. | 

The Senator gave the following addi- 
tional information to the Senate from 
answers to the questionnaires: 

Number Needing Relief 

Question: Number of additional persons 
to need relief this Winter? 

Fifty cities show an expected increase 
up to 50 per cent over the number now) 
helped. | 

Fifty-six cities show an expected in-| 
crease of 50 per cent and over of the} 
number now helped. ; | 

Twenty-nine cities say there will be no| 
increase. 

Nine cities expect a decrease. 

Nineteen cities expect an addition to 
those now helped of one-tenth of their) 
population. | 

Many cities give figures upon which one | 
can make no comparison. One city with a} 
poputation of 60,000 expects an increase 
of 4,000 to 5,000. 

Another says that there will be 35 fami-| 
lies each day added. | 

Detroit expects to help 50,000 to 175,000 
more. | 

Another says there will be 10,000 more 
families and stranded men. y | 

Toledo expects another 3,000 families to| 
be helped. | 

Another says that the situation is grow- | 
ing steadily worse. | 

Question: Proportion of emergency bur- | 
den carried by private relief agencies? | 

One hundred and sixty-eight cities re-| 
port that all or nearly all relief is by 
private agency. - | 

One hundred and thirty-eight cities re- 
port 25 per cent to 90 per cent of the bur- 











Senate Resolution Asks 
Details on Orient Crisis 


| The Committee on Foreign Relations of 
|the Senate would be requested in a reso- | 
jlution introduced in the Senate, Feb. 1, 
|by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
| to make periodic “reports to the Senate 
jand the country” on the situation in the 
|Far East. 
| The resolution follows in full text: 
Resolved, that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations be requested to advise the 
|Senate and the country from time to 
}time upon developments in the Far East, 
| wherein American citizens, their lives, and 
their rights, are involved. 


House Group Orders Draft 
Of Short-selling Measure 


The House Committee on Agriculture, 
j at an executive session Feb. 1, consider- 
jing proposals aimed at short selling on 
| commodity exchanges, authorized the ten- 
tative preparation of a draft of a bill 
|to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 


limit the amount of short selling, to abol- | 


ish wash sales and puts and calls on cot- 
ton, grain or other commoditities, and to 
provide publicity for names of violators 
| within the discretion of the Secretary. All 
this, however, according to members of 
the Committee, is tentative and subject to 
changes upon consideration of the drafts 
of these proposals. 





Gov. Ritchie Asks Survey 


To Fix State Relief Needs 


‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 
ties of the success of further loca? efforts. 

“It is that kind of alert and under- 
| Standing leadership which it seems to me 
|should be exerted by the Government in 
the present emergency, before we em- 
bark pon any huge appropriation for 
| Federal unemployment relief, with the 
burden that would inevitably place upon 
the taxpayers of the country and in the 
face of the conceded failure of our long 
established national policy which would 
be involved. 

“Such a survey could be quickly made, 
any States where Federa? aid is essential 
could be quickly disclosed, and when dis- 
closed the form such Federal aid should 
| take could be quickly determined. 
| “I believe the form should be one which 
would square as much as the emergency 
| permitted with the American ideals of 
| State responsibility and self help, for 
these have always been the heart of our 
governmental institutions and under them 
;our national progress has always been 





shaped and guided.” 





— ae 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 1, 1932 








9:15 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss the 
Sino-Japanese situation. 

10 a. m.—Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., called to 
discuss proposed legislation in aid of 
irrigation and drainage in the West. 

11 a. m—The Vermont delegation in 
Congress, headed ‘by Senator Dale 
(Rep.), called to recommend the ap- 
pointment of Chief Justice George M. 
Powers, of the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont, to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Rich 
(Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa., called to dis- 
cuss proposed legislation for the dis- 
posal of the Muscle Shoals project. 

12:15 p. m.—Paul M. Pearson, Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, called to 
pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—The Postmaster General, 

Walter F. Brown, called to discuss 
routine matters. 
2:30 p. m.—Julius L. Meier, Governor 
of Oregon, called to discuss with the 
President the work of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 





| 





den by private agency. | 

Forty-four cities report less than 25 per | 
cent by- private agency. 
Twenty-seven cities report none of the 
burden carried by private agency. 
Twenty-four cities report a small share | 
of the burden borne bv private agency. | 

Increase in Expense 

Question: How much have their ex- 
| penditures increased compared with 1930? 
| Sixty-one cities report an increase up 
to 50 per cent. 
One hundred and 10 cities report an 
increase of 50 per cent or over. | 

Many cities reporting no increase and| 
|}a few reporting a decrease give as the 
|}reason their inability to collect funds. | 

Question: Amount of relief given 
weekly to the average family? 

The average for 461 cities reporting on 
this question is $6.07 per week. In some 
instances there should be added to this 
fuel, med@tcal attention, rent, and in one 
| or two.cases urgent bills; also old clothes. 
Six dollars and seven cents a week is 
higher than is paid in a good many in- 
stances. In Texas the average is about 
$3.40, in Tennessee about $3.60, in Georgia 
| $2.43, in Arkansas $4.20, in Mississippi 
| $2.50. In Wisconsin the average is a little 
over $9, Massachusetts nearly $10, West 
Virginia $6.21, the State of Washington 
$5.38, Pennsylvania about $5.50, in Ohio 
a little over $4. 

Question: Is your city in position to 
float further bond issues? 

Two hundred and four cities report 
that they are in such position. 

Two hundred and eighty-five cities re- 
port that they are not in such position. 
Quite a number of those cities reporting 
that they are in position to float further 
| bond issues state that they do not favor 
floating them for unemployment relief; 
| others speak of the difficulty of getting a 
| market for them. 

Federal Assistance 
| Question: Do you favor a Federal ap- 
propriation? 
| Three hundred and five cities, with, 
| populations aggregating 9,711,100, do favor 
| Such appropriation. ; 

Two hundred and fifteen cities, with 
population aggregating 4,618,011, are not 
in favor. 

One hundred and thirty-one of the 
|cities favoring the appropriation have 
populations of 7,000 or under. 

Forty-nine cities would favor a Federal 
sperepriaton to be spent for construc- 
ion. 

Thirty-five cities appear doubtful as to 
whether such appropriation would be good. 

Some of the cities not in favor give as a 
reason the probable inability of the Fed- 
eral Government to get funds to them in 
time to meet the emergency. Others speak 
of the cost of administration. A number 
of cities want such a fund, if granted, ad- 
ministered locally. 

A few of the cities agree with the second 
part of question 7—that such an appro- 
Driation would be of aid, but do not favor 
nelp from the Federal Government. 

Some of the cities would favor such an 
appropriation if the money could be ob- 
tained from appropriations from money 
secured from taxing the higher brackets 
in the income tax. 


‘Nebraska Modifies Order 
On Coloring of Gasoline 


LINCOLN, NesR., Feb. 1. 

Governor C. W. Bryan has issued an 
order, effective Feb. 15, modifying his | 
|previous order limiting the use of red 
|coloring matter in gasoline. 

The modified order, like the original, 
requires that all gasoline sold in Nebraska 
shall be water white and clear and adds 
a@ provision that “gasoline containing 
tetraethyl lead in a minimum amount to 
be effective as an anti-knock agent shall 
be colored red to warn the public of its 
poison, and any gasoline that shows anti- | 
knock characteristics equal to Octane No. | 
65 of the knock rating system adopted | 
by the United States Bureau of Stand- | 
ards may be colored red. Any gasoline 
not containing tetraethyl lead or show- | 
ing an anti-knock standard equal to Oc- | 
tone No. 65 must be sold without the addi- 
tion of any foreign coloring matter.” 


| 
| 








Reapportionment Measure 
Reported in South Carolina 


Cotumsra, 8S. C., Feb. 1. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 

has reported a bill for reapportionment 

of the State to provide for six instead of 

seven Representatives in Congress, in ac- 
| cordance with the 1930 census. 

Under the proposed bill, the Third Dis- 


Since Pierre was selected as the permanent capital city of the State of South Dakota, in 1904, the Capitol in 
which are the legislative halls of the State Senate and House of Representatives and the offices of the Gov- 
ernor, and two State office buildings have been constructed, and an annex to the Capitol building has been 


authorized and is now in process of construction. 


Early Federal Help 
To Augment Localized 


Relief Funds Sought 


House Committee on Labor 
Is Told of Conditions in 
Communities as Destitute 
Increase in Number | 





Immediate congressional legislation to 
provide funds for relief of 
the United States was advocated ore 
the House Committee on Labor, Feb. I by 
Edward F. Magrady, 
American Federation of Labor, the Rev. 
John O’Grady. Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Charities; 
Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of 
Birmingham, Ala., and Karl Borders, of 
Chicago, Ill., representing the Chicago 
Workers’ Committee on Unemployment. 
The Committee deferred action pending 
further hearings which will be resumed 
Feb. 2. 

Representative Huddleston had a bill 
of his own (H. R. 206) to authorize ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000, to be available 
until July 1, 1933, for relief of persons 
in the United States who may be in need 
of necessities of life. 

It proposed, he said, to give the Presi- 
dent a free hand by providing that in dis- 
bursing such a sum the President shall 


have authority to use and employ such} 


agencies as he may create for that pur- 


| pose or as may already exist and may co- | 
operate with organizations, States, coun-| 


ties, and municipalities on such terms and 
conditions as he may deem pest and may 
disburse the fund as gifts or loans or as 
supplies. 

Seek Immediate Action 


The other witnesses favored immediate 
action on the Costigan-La Foilette pro- 
posal in the Senate and the companion 
measure, the Lewis bill (H. R. 8088) to 
authorize appropriation of $375,000,000 
for relief of destitution by Federal cooper- 
ation with the States. 


mingham, Ala. The counties say they 
have no funds and the State of Alabama 
has a deficit of $30,000,000, he said. Many 
people, including women and children, are 
slowly starving, he said, with physical 
consequences that will be felt for 50 years 
to come. 

“One difficulty we labor under,” he said, 
in referring to his own city, “is the factor 
of absentee ownership of industries.” He 
referred to railroad stock and _ bond- 
holders and to absentee owners in big 
industries, none of whom, he said, have 
made contributions to relief funds. 

Mr. Magrary said the great need is for 
immediate funds for relief of destitution 
that would be possible by a delayed pro- 
gram. 
maximum contemplated by the Recon- 
strution Finance Corporation Act would 
relieve the starving people nor produce 


the shoes for want of which, in the coal | 


fields of Ohio alone, 6,000 children can- 
not attend school. 
Borrowing Capacity 

Mr. Magrady said many of the States 
already have borrowed to their full ca- 
pacity and can not borrow any more. He 
said wages are $12,000,000,000 below what 
they were in 1929, to.which may be added, 
he ‘said, $360,000,000 ‘by the rail labor re- 
ductions reported in the current press. 
He said responsibility for inaction in Con- 
gress is going to be placed sauarely where 
it belongs irrespective of party. He said 
the essential thing now is speed of legis- 
lation for relief, that there are 8,300,000 
people out of work and that a good pic- 
ture of the situation can be had by mul- 
tiplving that by the average number of 
families of these workers. 

The Community Chests, he said, are in 
cities and not in rural districts and the 
rural districts “are broke.” He said there 
are at least 1,000,000 “unburied dead’— 
people on the verge of starvation-——walking 
the streets of this .country. He insisted 
that it is a national calamity with a na- 
tional source and calling for a national 
cure. The Costigan-La Follette-Lewis 
proposal, he said, would make funds avail- 
able within 20 days of enactment of the 
legislation. 

Father O'Grady said that under that 
program 40 per cent of the relief funds 
would go to the States within 20 days 
and the rest be retained as emergency 
funds on the basis of need. The need, he 
said, is no longer confined to the smaller 
communities, as the hope for adequate re- 
lief in the largest cities has failed of 
realization. 

Need of Federal Aid 

The City of New York has appropriated 
$20,000,000 for home relief and work relief 
but the demand has been so great relief 
stations had to close, Father O’Grady said, 
and there are many families there who can 


destitution in| 


legislative agent, | among all State Capitols in that we South 


| building about 84 by 100 which was occu- | 


|the front entrance and 


- pe. ss |closest to town, as if the visitors might 
Mr. Huddleston described conditions in | pe expected to see him first. 
the industrial section centering about Bir- | 


He said none of the $2,000,000,000 | 


South Dakota Capitol Grdurids 


Adorned by 


Old Frame Capitol Built in 
Modern Edifice of Nat 


By L. W. 
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View of State Capitol of South Dakota at Pierre 





TORAYS 3 


Treaty Strength 
For Navy Urged 
By Senator Hale — 





America Inferior to Great 
Britain and Only Equal 
To Japan in Available 
Warships, He Says 


‘ (Continued from Page 1.] 
over age destroyers, many of which are 
in the same used up condition as are our 
own. 

“Japan has 79 under age vessels of @ 
tonnage of 95,685 tons, all but 34 of 
which destroyers are modern vessels of 
postwar construction, and 18, of 16,000 
tons, of over age vessels. 


The Capitol, shown above, occupies a full block and is 165 
feet high to the top of the dome, and cobt $800,000 to build. South Dakota granite, a chocolate colored stone, 
is used on the face of thé lower story, while above is gray Indiana limestone. 

stairway of 31 granite steps and 2,505 electric lights illumine the bui 


The entrance is approached by a 
Iding. 


Lake and Wild Fowl 


1889, Is Compared With| 
ive Marble, at Pierre 


Troth 





Secretary of Agriculture, State of 


South Dakota } 


A fine warm-water lake with white 
swans, a dozen varieties of wild geese and 
a couple of hundred wild ducks, may not 
bring thoughts of a State Capital, but the 
South Dakota Capitol grounds have them 
and visitors enjoy them. Ours is unique 


| 


Dakotams may sit in the building and 
watch flocks of wild ducks lighting on our 
lake within shot-gun range, though it 
might possibly require B. B.’s to be effec- 
tive. The lake is a real gem set in grassed, | 
well-landscaped grounds which bring pride 
to any South Dakotan. 

Of course, the Capitol building should | 
be and is the outstanding feature of the 
properties. Also, it should be and is the 
finest building in the State. The building 
is of that type known as “Capitol archi- 
tecture” best exemplified in this country | 
by the Capitol at Washington, The build- 
ing is rather impressive but most particu- 
larly it is pleasing, for it sits on a bench 
up from the Missouri River and overlook- 
ing that stream with typical Missouri 
River hills still higher in the rear. 

Old Capitol Described 

It will be recalled that the election in 
October of 1889 determined Pierre should 
be the Capital. Between that October | 
election and the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture in January, the citizens of Pierre 
constructed a frame, two-story square 


pied by the State officers and the Legisla- 
ture during the session which followed. 
The building was used until 1910. Many 
will recall, the Governor’s office was next 
in the corner 


The Senate Chamber was on the ground 
floor, along with all State offices. The 
|second floor was occupied by the House, 
| then consisting of some 135 or 140 mem- | 
bers. As the population increased the 
number of representatives has decreased. 
After the election of 1904, which it was | 
interpreted meant the location of the Cap- | 
ital for all time, a new building was | 
planned and was dedicated June 30, 1910. 
The State officers moved in during the | 
Spring of that year. State activities have | 
increased until two other buildings are at 
present occupied in Pierre, with three | 
|regular departments at other towns of | 
the State, that being determined by the 
|home or convenience of the office holder. 





The recent session of the Legislature pro- | 
| vided for a Capitol annex and it is under | 
construction now. | 
The capitol building itself is 295 feet) 
| long by 60 feet deep. The rotunda which | 
gives the main feature of the architecture, | 
is about 48 feet square covered by the! 
dome, stretching up 165 feet from the floor. | 
| Probably half of present day South Da-| 
|kotans remember when construction began 
in 1905 and the successive steps as noted 
in the papers until its completion in 1910. | 
Oustanding in memory is the extreme) 
economy in which South Dakotans took 
pride. The building cost only $800,000 
but it compares very favorably with most, 
of the capitols, though it probably cost 
— than any other of the modern build-| 
ngs. 





Native Granite in Building 


The exterior’s appearance of gray looks} 
as if it would endure for all time. It is 
pleasing that the lower course is of South 
Dakota granite quarried in Grant County. ! 
However, the conditions of the times 
seemed to require the purchase of Indiana 
limestone for the upper stories. The first | 
story is of a chocolate color and the bal-| 


|and West Virginia, from Maine, and from 
a dozen cities. One of them, Karl Borders, 
of Chicago, testified in behalf of this 
program and the others will testify Feb. 2. 
Destitute in Chicago 

“One hundred and twenty thousand 
families of Chicago,” Mr. Borders said, 
“and 12,000 nonfamily men and women in 
this area were entirety dependent on char- | 
jitable aid at the end of December, ac- 
| cording to the latest report of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission. The intake ‘of new | 
cases throughout January not included in| 
this report undoubtedly increased the 
j total to probably 140,000 family cases. 
| “Thus fully 600,000 men, women and 
| children with no means of support are 
made public charges through no fault of 


/is impressive, harmonizing with the main 
| properties of the building, while a 25-foot | 


ance of a rather dark gray. The building | 
is four stories above a full sized basement. | 
What is known as the Governor's or | 
constitutional officers’ floor has a ceiling | 
of about 18 feet, stressing the particular | 
official character of the building, being | 
a typical Government building, as con- 
trasted with an office building. There are 
high ceilings for all the floors and they 
savor of the thought that it is to be the 
ornamental capital of the State. . 
The broad entrance of 31 granite steps 


driveway permits the visitors to unload | 
right at the foot of the steps and then a 
25-foot walk leads off to Capital Avenue, 
in front. 

The 2,505 lights of the building, with the 
10 blocks of street lights maintained by 
the State, make a brilliant picture. 


Cleaning Firms File 


Appeal in Trust Case 


|Deny They Are Engaged in In- 


terstate Commerce 


Seven cleaning and dyeing firms of the 
District of Columbia filed on Jan. 30 an 
appeal with the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 


| holding that they had conspired and com- 


bined to violate the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act. 

It was charged in the complaint filed by 
the Department of Justice that the com- 
panies, engaged in cleaning, dyeing and 
otherwise renovating clothing and other ar- 
ticles principally at wholesale had agreed 
to raise prices and to maintain agreed 
upon minimum and uniform prices, terms 
and conditions, in their business with re- 
tail cleaners and dyers. 

Accordng to the record of the case 
filed with the Supreme Court the defend- 
ant companies sought a dismissal of the 
suit against them on the ground that the 


business and service of cleaning and dye- | 


ing wearing apparel and other articles does 


not constitute trade or commerce under | 
the Sherman Act or under the common | 


law. Upon electing to stand upon the re- 
fusal of the lower court to dismiss the suit, 


|@ decree was entered enjoining the firms | 


from carrying out their agreements. 

In the appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it is claimed that the 
defendants are not engaged in trade or 
commerce within the purview of the pro- 
hibitions of the Federal anti-trust law. 





Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Declines 


The total production of soft coal in the! 


week ended Jan. 23, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, is estimated at 
6,383,000 net tons. Compared with the out- 
put in the preceding week, this shows a 
decrease of 504,000 tons, or 7.3 per cent. 


| Production in the corresponding week in 


1931 amounted to 8,835,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania in the week 
ended Jan. 23 is estimated at 823,000 net 
tons. Compared with the output in the 
preceding week, this shows a decrease of 
138,000 tons, or 14.4 per cent. Production 
in the corresponding week 1931 
amounted to 1,428,000 net tons. 

The total production of bituminous coal 
in December is estimated at 30,260,000 net 
tons, as against 30,110,000 tons in No- 
vember. The average daily rate of output 
for the 26 working days, however, was 1,- 
164,000 tons, or 8.8 per cent, lower than 
that for the 23.6 days in November. An- 
thracite production was also higher in De- 
cember than in November because of the 
greater number of working days. The 
average daily rate of output showed little 
change—179,700 tons in December, as 
against .180,000 tons in November.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


in 


8,030 tons. 
hazardous service of these vessels prace 


| cruiser categories. 


“In submarines we have 65 under age 


vessels of a tonnage of 58,220 tons, and 


16 over age submarines of a tonnage of 
As I have already said, the 


tically precludes the use of over age sub- 
marines. Great Britain has 48, of 49,919 


tons, under age, and 11, of 6,610 tons 
over age. Japan has 67 submarines of 
a tonnage of 70,973 tons under age, and 
none over age. 

“From these figures it is evident that 
at the present time in available ships our 
Navy is inferior to the British navy in 
capital ships, aircraft carriers, and both 
In destroyers we have 
a substantial superiority in tonnage and 
ship units, but this superiority is to a 
great extent offset by the fact that Great 
Britain has many destroyers of postwar 


| ‘ 3 
construction while we have none. 


Superior Submarine Tonnage 


“In the submarine category we havé 
a superiority in tonnage, but again in 
postwar construction Great Britain hag 
six times the number of post-war subma< 
rines that we have. 

“As far as Japan is concerned in prese 
ent available ships we have a superiority 
of only two battleships. In aircraft car« 
riers we have the same number of units, 
but our tonnage is about 15,000 tong 
greater than Japan’s, and we are there« 
fore able to carry a somewhat larger aiz 
force on our carriers than she can carry 
on her carriers. 

“In cruisers of subcategory A, the 8 
inch gun cruiser, we are equal in numbers 
and substantially equal in tonnage, off 
cruisers of subcategory B, cruisers with 
6-inch guns and under, Japan is superio’ 
to us both in numbers and in tonnage. 

“In destroyers, as with Great Britain, 
we have a considerable superiority in 
numbers and tonnage, but Japan’s pre< 
ponderence in modern vessels is even more 
marked than in the case of the British. 


Viewed As On Equal Footing 


“In submarines Japan has more vessels 
and a greater tonnage then we have, and 
again a very great preponderence of mod= 
ern submarines, 

“In available ships, therefore, as far ag 
Japan is concerned, while we have a con 
siderable superiority in tonnage due to tha 
large number of over-age vessels on th 
navy list, in actual combat strength w 
have little superiority and are very nearl 
on an even footing.” 

Senator Hale declared that the propor~ 
tion of over-age ships in the America 
navy was far greater at the present tim 
than in either the navy of Great Britain 
or Japan. The navies of France ang 
Italy, according to the Senator, also hava 
a. obsolete ships than does the United 
| States. 


Cites Building Programs 


“It is true,” he continued, “as Presie 
dent Hoover said in his message to Con< 
gress at the opening of the present ses< 
sion that at the present time we have in 
process of construction more tonnage than 
any of the four other great naval powers, 
but when one takes into consideration the 
fact that including this new building ton- 
nage. we have laid down or appropriated 
for only 36 combatant vessels since the 
| Washington Arms Conference, while Great 
Britain in the same time has laid down 
|Or appropriated for 96 combatant ves« 
sels, Japan 126, France, 152 and Italy 109, 
we can not point with pride to our presen§g 
building program. 

“A navy equal to our own in the Pacific 
opens up many problems for the future, 
and is not at all in conformance with our 
declared needs at the time of the Washe- 
ington conference or the London confer< 
ence. Nor can one truthfully say that 
| conditions in the East, with the dove of 
peace in temporary hibernation on the 
;China Coast, warrant any lessening of 
| those needs.” . 
Says Conferences Spur Building 
| The Senator said, with respect to the 
international disarmament conference now 
Starting at Geneva and future conferences, 
that talk of such conferences spur other 
| Naval powers to fresh building. With 
| the United States, he said, it has the op< 

posite effect. 
_ Referring to the bill (S. 51) which he 
introduced at the start of the session and 
which authorizes building up the Navy 
to the strength permitted by the Wash- 
ington and London naval treaties, Senator 
Halle declared it was notice to the world 
that “if you build, we build.” 

The American delegates to the Geneva 
Conference, he said, obviously are going 
to find themselves in a “pitiful position” 
when after they have presented a claim 
for a navy “second to none, we shall 
demonstrated the hollowness of our claim 
by our failure to take advantage of the 
right that we have won in any way, shape 
or fashion.” 

Sees Lessened Influence 

He believed that American influence at 
the Conferenec and in world affairs would 
be greatly lessened by any admission that 
the United States would not build to a 
parity with others. 

Senator Hale said he felt sure the senti- 
ment of the American people was favore 
able to limitation of armaments “that wlil 
not jeopardize our position in the world.” 
They further demand, he declared, that 
relative positions be maintained and that 
somepody else limit armaments besides the 
United States. 











not be taken care of now Every commun-| their own. By Feb. 7, according to a con- 
ity needs assistance from the Federal Gov-| Versation I had with a responsible mem- 
ernment, he said. ber of the Joint Relief Bureau staff on 
He said the Reconstruction Finance Act,| Saturday, all available funds for relief 
while it is perfectly proper to peg prices| Will be exhausted. 
and values, will not bring relief to the Chicago and Cook County have been 
suffering people, and what is needed is di- | handicapped as but few other such areas 
rect relief from Congress. in the country. It is now widely known 
He said it has been a mistake to cur-| that both city and county have been prac- 
tail expenditures on public works. Public| tically bankrupt for many months. City 


works expenditures in the United States 
jhave fallen off $150,000,000 this year, 
| which reduced the purchasing power of 
|the people, he stated. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is the only agency having access 
to sources of funds that would bring di- 
rect relief, he added. 

| Benjamin C. Marsh, Washington, D. C., 
representing a joint committee on unem- 


trict, now represented by Fred H. Domi-| ployment, he said, favoring the Costigan- 
|nick (Dem.), of Newberry, and the Second{ La Follette-Lewis program, sponsored a 


District, represented by Butler B. Hare 
(Dem.), of Saluda, would be combined. 


|/number of witnesses who he said have 


bonds were not even considered to meet the 

|emergency. County bonds have been ped- 

| dled from bank to bank and sold to whole- 
sale grocers like so much second hand 
merchandise.” 

He said the present system of relief in 
Chicago reduces every applicant to pauper- 
ism before he is given consideration due 
to limitation of funds; there is a great 
deal of suffering and the workers out of 
all their experience feel immediate and 
adequate relief must be given by State and 
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| come from the coal areas of Pennsylvania| Federal appropriation, 








Cure of Paresis 


Through Malaria 
Found Effective 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital Ef- 
fects Cure of 90 Per Cent 
Of Cases: Disease Form-| 
erly Held Fatal 


Ninety per cent of the cases of jparesis, 
an organic disease of the brain until re- 
cently held fatal, are being either arrested 
or cured at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, where | 
the Federal Government treats nervous 
and mental diseases, the Department of | 
the Interior announced in a statement 
made public Feb. 1. 


The achievement is the result of a new | 
method of treatment which not only ar-| 
rests or cures the disease, but has elimi-| 
nated the early death of the sufferer here- 
tofore resulting within five years after | 
discharge. The announcement follows = 
full text: 

General paresis, an organic disease of | 
the brain, which only a few years ago was | 
tegarded by the medical profession as an | 
uniformly fatal malady, a diagnosis of | 
which being the equivalent of a death | 
sentence, is now being arrested or cured | 
tn 90 per cent of cases treated in St. Bliza- | 
beth’s Hospital, the Government’s huge | 
eleemosynary institution of Washington | 
for the treatment of nervous and mental 
diseases. 


This disease, from which none recov- 
ered, was so deadly that more than half 
of the patients who came to the hospita) 
with it died miserably within one year, | 
and but one in fifty lived longer than) 
five years. Few such patients ever were | 
discharged from the institution as even} 
temporarily improved, and none as re- 
covered. | 


This gloomy picture has been changed, | 
and through the new method of treat- 
ment now in vogue at St. Elizabeth's Hos-| 
pital for this particular disease, 90 per 
cent are alive five and more years after | 
receiving the cure, and they give indica<| 
tions of remaining alive for many years 
to come. A great number of them have 
been discharged as improved or recovered, 
and are now functioning in various com-| 
munities as normal individuals. 


This cure, strangely, is effected by the 
induction of another well-known disease— 
malarial fever—which, nowever, is easily 
controlled, and can be terminated very 
promptly. It overwhelms the spirochaetes 
causing the paresis, and decimates them. 
Inject malaria germs into a patient suf- 
fering from this type of insanity—general 
paresis—raise his temperature to 104 de- 
grees for a number of successive periods, 
and the chances are good that the paresis 
will be overcome. | 

Dr. William A. White, Superintendent | 
of the hospital for 28 years, recently made 
a report to Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Inteiror, under whom the hospital 
is operated, in which he set out com- 
parable results with two groups of paresis 
patients, one treated before the develop- 
ment of the malaria cure, and one after- 
ward. He shows that of 214 consecutively 
admitted patients to the hospital suffer- 
ing from paresis, who were treated by all 
the then known methods but without the 
malaria, 127, almost two-thirds, were dead 
within a year; at the end of three years 
but 26, one in eight of the group, were 
alive, while at the end of five years but 
five of 214, one in 40, surivved. There were 
no cures. After the new “cure” was intro- 
duced a group of 192 nonselected sufferers 
from the same disease were given the ma- 
laria cure, with the following remarkable 
results: 

Only 18 cases, or less than 10 per cent, 
died within one year, while 174, all that 
survived the first year, are still alive five 
or more years after the treatment; 40 had 
beed discharged from the hospital, and 
many others are at various stages of re- 
covery or permanent improvement. 

The cure was developed by Dr. Wagner 
von Jauregg, of Vienna, who observed the 
apparent recovery of paresis patients in a 
hospital after they had been ill with ma- 
laria. Dr. White, in 1922, first used it in| 
America. | 

Clusters of bacterial organization in the | 
brain known as spirochaetes, cause Paresis. | 
These spirochaetes cannot endure a tem- 
perature of 104. Induce that temperature 
and they are killed. The patient is cured 
in so far as their active depredations are | 
concerned. His competence afterward, | 
however, may be impaired by damages | 
done the brain structure before the cure| 
was initiated. 

Since the results of this form of treat-| 
ment have reached some of the public 
through friends and relatives of patients 
treated at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, the in- | 
stituion has been detuged by relations and 
friends of many patients now residing in 
the institution, as well as from outsiders, 
imploring the superintendent for this form 
of treatment, the writers being under the 
misconception that this is a cure-all for 
the more than hundreds of different types 
of nerous and mental diseases. Unfor- 
tunately, it must be stated in no uncertain 
terms, that this new method is only benc- 
ficial in the one particular well known 
disease, paresis, and has no effect what- 
ever upon any of the other conditions 
causing mental aberrations. | 


President Sends List 
Of Nominees to Senate | 


President Hoover on Feb. 1 sent to the| 
Senate for confirmation the. following 
nominations: 


To be a Member of the Board of Directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation: | 
Wilson McCarthy, of Utah. 

To be a Foreign Service Officer, unclassi- | 
7. ° bs: Sa of Career, and a Secre- | 

y in e omatic Service: ol . 
Smith, of Virginia, ow 5 

To be a Brigadier General, Reserve: Brig. 
Gen. Arthur William Desmond, Massachusetts 
National Guard. 

Lieutenant to be Lieutenant 
Coast Guard, Robert C. Sarratt. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Va.—Rept. of Judicial Council for State of 
Va. to Gen. Assembly and Supreme Court 

of AD ls, Nov. 25, 1931. Richmond, 1931. 

La.—26th Ann. Rept. of Fire Marshal to Gov., 
c. yr, ended Dec. 31, 1930, R. J. Gregory, | 
Fire Marshal. Baton Rouge, 1931. 

Va.—Dept. of Agric. and Immigration of va.— 
Rept. of Comr. and Bd. of Agric. and Im- 
migration, f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Rich- 
mond, 1931. 

Okla.—Bienn. Rept., State Bd: of Agric., c. yrs. | 
1929-1930. Oklahoma City, 1931. | 

&. Va.—20th Bienn. Rept. of Bur. of Labor, | 
c. yrs. 1929-1930. Charleston, 1931. | 

Minn.—State and County Officers, 1931-1933, | 
comp. bv Mike Holm, Secy. of State. Sst. 
Paul, 1931. 

Nebr.—Bienn. Rept.. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
f. yrs. ended to Je. 30, 1930. Lincoln, 1930. 

W. Va.—Weights and Measures Law, Chap. 47. 
Official Code of W. Va., 1931, Dept. of 
Weights and Measures. Charleston, 1931. 

Ne*r.—22d Ann. Rept. Div. of Fire Preven- 
tion, ¢. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930, State Fire 
Marshal. Lincoln, 1931. 

Okia.—24th Ann. Rept. of Board of Pharmacy, 
cart: ended July 1, 1931. Oklahoma City, 

1. 

Calif.—22nd Ann. Rem of Supt. of Banks, f. 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, Edward Rainey, Supt. 
of Banks. Sacramento, 1931. 

Mich.—Laws Relating to Motor Vehicles and 
Their ration on Streets and Highways, 
rev. 1931, comp. by Frank D. Fitzgerald, 
Secy. of State. 


Commander, 





{1,011 calories in one expcriment and 116 


| were: the hei 


| Secretary of Legation and Americar 
}sul at Bangkok, Siam, designated 


| seen Vice Consul at Oakland, Calif. 
| Consul at Galveston, Tex. 


| Vice Consul at Dallas, Tex. 
Lansing, 1931. i 


Diet Information 
In Great Demand 


Many Requést Suggestions on 
Low-cost Menus From 
Federal Bureau 


Information on low-cost diets recently 
compiled by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, is in 
great demand, it was explained at the 


Bureau Jan. 30. Thousands of requests 
from all parts of the country accompa- 


;nied often by distressing letters have been 


received. 


Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bu- 
reau, stated that for the last two years 
the staff has adjusted its activities as 
far as possible to furnish assistance to 
the families which ‘have little to live on 
and to assist organizations that render 
aid to those families. 

“The Bureau of Home Economics,” Dr. 
Stanley said, “is fundamentally concerned 
with standards of living and consequently 
standards of health and comfort. It can- 
not prevent wage reductions, but it can 
sometimes help to prevent disaster to 
health and family morale when wages 
fall or employment stops. We study food 
values and body needs as well as eco- 
nomical methods of buying and prepar- 
ing  fogds,. and otherwise running the 
home. 

“The low-cost food budget is an emer- 
gency budget. It is a health-protective 
diet, emphasizing the so-called protective 
foods, such as milk, eggs, vegetables, fruits, 
and meat or fish.” 


Tests Siew Rabbit Meat 
As Good Source of Protein 


Recent tests made in the United States 
Department of Agriculture show that rab- 
bit meat compares favorably with other 
meats as a source of protein. The mois-} 
ture and protein content of rabbit meat 
are relatively high and the fat content is| 
rather -low. | 

In making the tests, Department work- | 
ers analyzed the flesh of four typical speci- 
mens of domestic rabbits, which included 
representatives of the American White, | 
Chinchilla, and New Zealand breeds. The 
rabbits varied in age from 10 weeks to 18} 
months. The meat was stripped from the 
bones of the carcass and the heart, liver, 
and kidneys were removed, 

The moisture and protein content of the 
specimens averaged 66 per cent and 20 
per cent, respectively, whereas the fat 
content was rather low, slightly less than 
12 per cent. The fuel value per pound was 


calories in another, with en average of 855 
calories for all determinations. The pro- 
portion of dressed weight to live weight 
was 51 per cent, somewhat less than that 
of the larger meat animals.—Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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Educational Films Used 
In 60 Per Cent of Schools: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
were in senior high schools. In most in- | 
stances films were obtained at low cost, 
by rental, or free from educational centers, 
including city, State and Federal agen- 
cies, extension divisions of universities, 


and various other types of eglucational or- 
ganizations, 


A significant feature of the study re- 
vealed outstanding difficulties encountered 
by the teachers using motion pictures. 
Seven difficulties were listed. In addition 
to the impossibility of mak a detailed 
study of the film to get the maximum 
value from its use, whith was found by 
five out of six teachers, others involved 
the rapidity of the film and expansive con- 
tent making it difficult for the pupil to re- 
call accurately and successfully. 


About half of the teachers found it 
difficult to darken the school room, while 
four out of six were confronted by prob- 
lems of expense and the difficulty of pro- 
jection. ther difficulties encountered 

é € ght of titles; the technique 
of the picture manufacture, such as the 
tendency to have a succession of views 
where no motion is involved, and the 
protien of making a film so that it might 

used in several different relations by 
making alterations and eliminations. 


Examinations Scheduled 
For the Foreign Service 


A written examination for commission 
to the Foreign Service will be held com- 
mencing Sept. 26, at Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago. Cincinnati, Denver, New Or- 
learns, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Washington. The oral tests completing | 
the examination will be held in Washing- 
ton beginning Jan. 9, 1933. 


Applicants desiring to qualify for the 
Foreign Service must be Toeckatte desig- 
nated for examination. Applications for 
designation are to be addressed to the 
Secretary of State and must be filed not 
later than 40 days before the date set 
for the written examination. No designa- 
tions for the examination to be held on | 
Sept. 26, 27, and 28, 1932, will be made| 


after Aug. 16, 1932.—/ssue : 
partment of State. or 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in the personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Jan. 23 were announced by 


the Department j 
ee: of State Feb. 1 as fol 


Stephen E. Aguirre, of El Paso. Tex Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Mexico City, Mexico, desig- 
nened Third Secretary of Embassy at Mexico 

mm 8 

Waldo E. Bailey, of Jackson, Miss Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Montevideo, Uruguay, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Progreso, Mexico, 

John M. Cabot, of Cambrid 

' ge, Mass., Third 
Secretary of Embassy at Mexico City, Mexico, 
designated Third Secretary of Legation at 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


Augustus S. Chase, of Waterbur Conn 
American Consul at Tsingtao, China. assigned 
Consul at Mukden, Manchuria. 

Merritt N. Cootes, of Fort Myer Va., co 

: yer, " n- 
firmed orrsDec. 17, 1931, as a Foreign Service 
Officer, Vice Consul of Career and Secretary 
in the Diplomatio Service, detailed to the 
Department of State for duty. 

Cabot Coville, of Los Angeles Calif 
can Consul at Tokyo, J 's dl 
at Martin Chime apan, assigned Consul 


Robert English, of Brookline, Mass., 


Ameri- 


n Vice Con- 
Third - 
retary of Legation at Budapest, Hungary. = 
Carl O. Spamer, of Baltimore Ma Ar i 
can Consul at Shanghai, China, assigned con. 
aul at Tokyo. inoom na, assigned Con- | 
itmey Young, of New York Cit: © 
can Consul at Yokohama, ean es 
Consul at Colombo, Ceylon. 
Noncareer 
Ellis A. Johnson, of Springfield, Mass., Amer- | 
ican Vice Consul at Tallinn, Estonia, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Free City of Danzig. 
Louis 8. Peckham, of Clay Center, Kans., @ 
clerk in the American Consylate at Maracaibo, 
——- appointed Viceé Consul at that 
Below listed are the names of those 
Foreign Consular officers in the United 
States to whom recognition has recently 
been accorded and whose Exequaturs 
have been issued: 
Brazil: Mrs, Marietta da Silv 3 5 
gh & Silva Lange; Consul 
Italy: Carmine Vignola; 
Agent at Wilmington, Del 


Panama: Agustin Alberto de la Guardia; 


Mexico: Rafael B. Munive; Honorary Vice 


Siam: Stanley Arthur Grim 5 
Seattle, Wash. _ 


Spain: Antonio Campdera Gala; 


Consul at 


Honorary 


Third | 


Acting Consular | 





Yugoslavia: Milivoje Naumovitch; 
San Francisco, Calif. ime @ 


Text of Protests 
On Chinchow and 
Japanese Reply 


Statements Read by Secre- 
tary Stimson to Envoy 


And Japan’s Explanation | 


On Occupation 


American protests on the occupation of 
Chinchow, Manchuria, by Japanese troops, 
and _ the reply of the Japanese. Minister 
of Foreign Affairs are set forth in a 
series of notes on the Japanese-Chinese 
situation made public Jan. 27 by the De- 
partment of State in reply to a fesolution 
of Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California. 
The text of correspondence, publication of 
which was begun in the issue of Jan, 29, 
concludes as follows: 

Communication from the Secretary of 
State read to the Japanese Minister of For- 
eign Affairs by the American Ambassador 
and a copy delivered, dated Nov. 27, 1931: 

I have been much concerned to learn from 
the President of the Council of the League 
that Mr. Yoshizawa called upon him Thurs- 
day and left an aide memoire regarding the 
very serious situation around Chinchow and 
the necessity of immediate steps to obviate 
& collison. 

Your Excellency will remember that on 
Nov. 24 in response to my representations 
through Ambassador Forbes you assured me, 
with the concurrence of the Minister of War 
and the Chief of Staff that there would be 
no movement of Japanese troops in the di- 
rection of Cinchow and informed me that 
orders to that effect had been given to the | 
Japanese troops. In reliance upon this as- 
surance I have urged conciliatory steps upon 
the Chinese Government and an acceptance 
of e proposal of the Council of the League 
of Nations, which proposal was in part based 
upon @ proposition of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Inasmuch as according to Mr. Yoshi- 
zawa’s statement to M. Briand there are only 
some 20,000 Chinese troops in the Chinchow 
district and ‘north of the Great Wall, and 
inasmuch as Chinchow is substantially 120 
miles by rail from the South Manchuria Rail- 
Way at Mukden, I am quite unable to see 
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how there can be any serious danger to that 
railway or any serious danger of a clash be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese troops unless 
the latter troops should fail to observe the 
orders which Your Excellency assured me 
had been given. 


No November 30th Japanese headquar- | 
ters at Mukdcn announced that these) 
troops had been withdrawn east of the 
Liao River. 


4 Here appears in the correspondence 
several items, which are omitted in 
this chronology because they already 
have been made public. The League’s 
resolution, adopted Dec. 10, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of five members to investigate 
Manchurian conditions was published 
in full text in The United States 
Daily, issue of Dec. 11. A declaration 
made by the President of the League 
Council at a public meeting of the 
Council at Paris on Dec. 10, in which 
he commented on the significance of 
the League’s resolution, was published 
in Tite United States Daily, issue of 
Dec. 12. The respective declarations 
of the Chinese and Japanese repre- 
sentatives at the Paris meetings of 
the Council on Déc. 10 were also 
made public by the Department of 
State and appear next in the Man- 
churian correspondence. The siate- 
ment of Lord Cecil, British Repre- 
sentative of the Council, made on Dec. 
10, also appears here in the corre- 
spondence. In the Dec. 11 issue of 
The United States Daily was pub- 
lished the statement by Secretary 
Stimson, expressing this Govern- 
ment’s gratification because of the 
adoption of the League resolution.) 


Communication from the Secretary of 
State read to the Japanese Minister of .For- 
eign Affairs by the American Ambassador, 
Dec. 24, 1931: 

News dispatches and reports from a va- 
riety of official sources are to the effect tnat 
responsible Japanese authorities are seri- 
ously contemplating action in connection 
with the continued presence of the reguiar 
Chinese military forces at and south of 
Chinchow in Manchuria, measures which, if 
followed through to their logical conclusion, 
would in all probability lead to renewal of 
armed hostilities. In the presence of these | 
reports, I feel called upon, as a part of 
friendship, again frankly to convey to the | 
Japanese Government expression of my ap- 
prehension. 

On the basis of reports made by military 
observers of several nationalities on the 
spot, including our regular American mili- | 
tary attaches, I find to repeat no evidence | 
that the Chinese have engaged in or are 
preparing for any offensive military move- 
ment. | 

My position with regard to this matter 
has been made known to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment both through the Japanese Am- 
bassador in Washington and through the 
American Ambassador in Tokyo. 

The position of the Council of the League 
with regard to the whole question of fur- 
ther hostilities in Manchuria, along with 
other matters, is definitely recorded {n the 
resolution of the Council of Dec. 10, which 
resolution was approved by all members of 
the Council, including the Chinese and 
Jepenese representatives. 

he position of the American Govern- 
ment has been indicated by its express ap- 
proval of the substance and the letter of 
that resolution. This approval was dcefi- 
nitely recorded in my public statement of 
Dec. 10. In that statement, after outlining 
and commenting upon the provisions of the 
resolution including provisions for cessation 
of hostilities, I said: 

“The future efficacy of the resolution de- 
pends upon the good faith with which the 
pledge against renewed hostilities is carried 
out by both parties and the spirit in which 
its provisions directed toward an ultimate 
solution are availed = 4 


+ + 

Reply of Japanese pen eer of Foreign Af- 
fairs, dated Dec. 27, 1931, to communication 
from Secretary of State, dated Dec, 24, 1931: 

The Foreign Minister of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has carefully read the memoran- 
dum from the Secretary of State of America 
which was submitted by the American Am- 
—o in Japan under date of Dec. 24, 
1931. 

The Imperial Government deeply appreci- 
ates the friendly concern the American Gov- 
ernment has always had with regard to the 
present incident and at the same time has 
paid careful attention to the argument ex- 
pressed in the statement of the Secretary of 
State on Dec. 10. 4 

According to the memorandum of the 
Secretary of State, judging from reporis 
made by military officers in Manchuria of 
America and three other countries there is 
no evidence of any preparations on the part 
of the Chinese efor attack. The Chinchow 
military authorities are keeping great mili- 
tary forces in general at Tahushan west of 
the Peiping-Mukden line and that vicinity, 
and are not only steadily making military 
preparations by dispatching advance forces 
to different places along the right bank of 
the Lioa River but are using mounted ban- 
dits and other insubordinate elements and 
are systematically disturbing peace, as is 
clearly known in the attached statement of 
the Imverial Government of Dec. 27. 

On Dec, 10 when the Council adopted a 
resolution, the Japanese delegate made a 
definige reservation that the Imperial Army 
will be obliged to start military operations 
against bandits and other insubordinate ele- 
ments for the purpose of restoring peace and 
order. In the fear that in starting the above 
military operations on a large scale a col- 
lision will occur with the above-mentioned 
Chinese, complete subjugation has been re- 
frained from for a time. 

Towards the close of November a proposal 
regarding the question of withdrawal from 
the vicinity of Chinchow being advanced 
by the Chinese side, conversations between 
Japan and China were conducted for about 
one month, but on account of insincerity 
on China's part the above mentioned with- 
drawal has not been realized up to the 
present. 

Meanwhile the activities of groups of ban- 
dits instigated and employed by the Chin- 
chow military authorities became so <ce- 
rious that there was finally created a situ- 
ation that is feared might bring about a 
fundamental bankruptcy of general peace 
and order in south Manchuria. 

Thereupon the Imperial Army was recently 
obliged to move out simultaneously and be- 
gin the subjugation of bandit bands on a 
comparatively large scale. The fact that the 
Imperial Army did not take initiatory meas- 
ures such as attack on the Chinese Army 
willingly in deflance of the resolutions 
adopted by the Council on Sept. 30 and 
Dec. 10 is minutely mentioned in the state- 
ment of the Imperial Government above re- 
ferred to. 


The Imperial Government is determined 
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to remain loyal to the League of Nations 
Covenant, the No War Treaty. other vari- 
ous treaties and the two resolutions adopted 
by the Council regarding the present inci- 
ent. 

~~ spite of the fact that the Japanese 
people are greatly irritated over the system- 
atic disturbance of peace by the Chin- 
chow military authorities the Japanese army 
restricted the freedom of subjugation of 
bandits for a period of one month. 

In the meanwhile the Government has 
endeavored by resorting to all possible dip- 
lomatic measures to prevent beforehand a 
collision between the Javanese and Chinese 
armies that is likely to occur when sub- 
jugation is carried out. 

The Imperial Government trusts that the 
American Government will surely under- 
stand that this sincerity and forbearance 
are in accord with the spirit of faithfulness 
to obligations based on the above-men- 
tioned treaties and the resolutions adopted 
by the Council. 

[At the conclusion of the cor- 
respondence appear several items, 
omitted because of previous publica- 
tion. One is the Japanese statement, 
attached to the Japanece reply of Dec. 
27 to the Secretary of State’s com- 
munication of Dec. 24. In this state- 
ment, Jcpan described her actions and 
their relaiion to conditions in Man- 
churia. Subsequent to this is an aide 
memoire to the Department of State 
from the Chinese Government, in 
which, as of Dec. 31, China points to 
various advances of Japanese troops 
in Manchuria and points to additional 
Japanese violations of agreements. 
An identic note, dated Jan. 7, sent by 
the American Government to China 
and Japan, calls attention to the 
“open door” policy, and poixzts out 
thai the old government of Man- 
churia has been destroyed finally by 
Japanese operations around Chinchow. 
This note was published in full tert 
in The United States Daily, issue of 
Jan. 8 The Chinese and Japanese 
replies to the State Department's note, 
calling attention to the “open door” 
policy, were also published in full text 
in The United States Daily, issue of 
Jan. 18. In these respective notes, 
China says she recognizes none of the 
“lawless” acts of Japan since Jan. 18, 
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February 1, 1932 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. 1, 

after an adjournment from Jan. 28. 
A message, transmitting certain nom- 
inations, was received from the Presi- 
dent. 


A message was received from the 
House, announcing action on bills and 
resolutions, including the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 261) enabling the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to buy stock in 
the Federal land banks, as previously 
authorized and appropriating $125,000,- 
000 therefor. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, the minority leader, obtained unan- 
imous consent to instruct the executive 
secretary of the Senate to notify the 
President of confirmation of nomina- 
tions to the Board of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Without 
such notification which was withheld 
pending two executive sessions after 
confirmation, the nominees could not 
take the oath of office. The proposal to 
notify the President was agreed to. (Dis- 
cussion on page 2.) 

v 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
as chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, moved that the Commit- 
tee be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the three bills by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, to reduce the 
salaries of Cabinet Members, Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, the Civil Serv- 
ice personnel of the Government and 
others in Government service. Senator 
Borah objected to further considera- 
tion, and the subject went over a day 
under the rule. ; 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
announced that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations had-instructed him to re- 
ort favorably on the resolution (H. J. 

es. 261) enabling the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire stock in the Federal 
land banks and appropriating $125,000,- 
000 therefor, He then asked unanimous 
consent for immediate consideration of 
the resolution, and the resolution was 
agreed to. 


v 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
warned the Senate of propaganda which, 
he said, was being circulated from New 
York in oppoistion to the bill (S. 3215) 
to revise the Federal Reserve and Na- 
tienal Bank Acts. (Discussion on page 9.) 
Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
addressed the Senate on the need for 
increasing the strength of the Navy. 
(Discussion on Page 1.) 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 3045) 


for Fedtral aid to the unemployed. An 
amendment was presented by Senator 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, to substitute 
provision that the $3%5,000,000 author- 
ized in the bill be expended on highway 
construction under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. (Discus- 
sion on Page 1.) 

Mr. La Follette in urging the adoption 
of his motion discussed the need for 
Federal relief to the unemployed. He 
yielded the floor without having com- 
pleted his address. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, presented an original joint resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, granting authority 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
unexpended balances of the 1931 drought 
fund for loan to farmers for livestock 
feed during 1932. Unanimous consent 
for consideration was accorded, and the 
resolution was agreed to. (Discussion 
on page 2.) 

The certificate of election of Mrs. Hat- 
tie Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, was 
presented by Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
pi Arkansas, and she took the oath of 
office. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate proceeded 
to consideration of executive business 
in which postmaster appointments were 
confirmed. 

The Senate then, at 4:35 p. m., re- 
cessed to noon, Feb. 2, with the La 
Follette motion to make his bill (S. 
3045) the unfinished business as the 


pending question. 
TS House met at noon Feb. 1, and 
began consideration of bills on the 
consent calendar. Numerous bills were 
considered, including bridge construction 
measures, measures relating to national 
parks, and other land bills a measure 
exempting building and loan associa- 
tions from being adjudged involuntary 
bankrupts and a measure amending the 
Federal Radio Act in certain aspects. 
Among measures passed were bills 
exempting building and loan associations 
from being adjudged involuntary bank- 
rupt and to establish a minimum area 
for the Shenandoah National Park. Bills 
to authorize a Federal appropriation for 
participation in the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition, for which a special 
rule is pending, and to amend the radio 
laws were deferred. Representative 
Lankford (Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., was 
added to the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs and at 3:12 p. m. the House 
adjourned until noon, Feb, 2. 
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House of Representatives 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


Changes 


Banking 
Changes in status: 

S. 2199. Exempting building and loan assns. 
from being adjudged involuntary we 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1932. Passed 8. Jan. 22, 
1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 


Bridges 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 5064. Authorizing Vernon W. O'Con- 
nor, of St. Paul, Minn., his successors and as- 
signs, to construct bridge across Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 


S. 2388. To extend times for construction 
of bridge across French Broad River on pro- 
posed Morristown-Newport Road between Jef- 
Terson and Cocke Counties, Tenn. Reptd. to 
8. Jan. 12, 1932, Passed 8. Jan. 13, 1932. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 
1932. 

S. 2389. To extend times fon construction 
of bridge across French Broad River on Dand- 
Road in Jefferson County, 
Tenn. Reptd. to S. Jan. 12, 1932. Passed 8. 
Jan. 13, 1932, Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 1932. 
Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 7247. Authorizing R. I. State Bd. of 
Public Roads and State Highway Dept. of 
Conn. to construct free highway bridge across 
Pawcatuck River near location of present 


| Broad Street Bridge between Westerly. R. 1., 


and Stonington, Conn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 
1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 
H. R. 483. To amend Act of Mar. 2, 1897, 


|authorizing construction and maintenance of 


bridge across St. Lawrence ver. Reptd. to 
H. Ja 27, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 4696. For construction of free high- 
way bridge across Mo. River at Power-Site 
Crossing, Mont. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. 
Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

S. 1291. To extend- time for constructing 
bridge across Choctawhatchee River, cast of 
Freeport, Fla. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 9, 1932. 
Passed S. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 5131. Extending time for commenc- 
ing and completing bridge across Miss. River 
|nea* and above New Orleans, La. 
14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 5471. For construction of public toll 
bridge across Wabash River in Sullivan 
Ind. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. 


H. R. 5478. To extend time for completing 
bridge across Miss. River near Baton Rouge, 
La. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. Passed H. 
Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 5626. For construction of bridge across 
Red River of North near Biggland, Minn. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 

1932. 
tat R. 5878. For construction of combina- 
tion railroad and highway bridge across Miss. 
River near Baton Rouge. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

S. 2317. For construction of bridge across 


| St. Josephs River, in Mich. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 


H. 


For construction of bridge 
near Pittsburgh, 
1932. Passed H. 


9, 1932. Passed S. Jan. Passed 
| Feb. 1, 1922. 

H. R. 7225. 
across Monongahela River. 
Pa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 
Feb. 1. 1932. 

S. 201. For construction, maintenance and 
operation of bridge across Waccamaw River. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1932. Passed S. Jan. 13, 
| 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 81. For construction of railroad 
bridge across Susquehanna River at or near 
Catawissa, Pa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. 
Passed H, Feb. 1, 1932. 


13, 1932. 





and Japan affirms her maintenance of 
the “epen door” policy.) 


H. R. 149. To extend times for commencing 
and completing construction of bridge across 
/}Columbia River at or near The Dalles, Oreg. 


New “easures Introduced 


In Status 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 
1, 1932. 


H. R. 474. 


13, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 


son, N. Dak. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed 
H. Feb 1, 1932. 


H. R. 4695. 
ing and completing of bridge across Mo River 
at or near Culbertson, Mont. Reptd. to H. 
“- 13. goes. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

. R. 70. 


|Ohio. Reptd. to H. 


Jan. 13, 1932. 
Feb. 1, 1932. 


Elk River at or near Kelso, Tenn. 
|S. Jan. 9, 1932. Passed S. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed 
| H. Feb. 1, 1932. 
Indians 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 7619. 





| Indian village of Taholah, on Quinaiclt tndion 
Reservation, Wash. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1932. 
Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 225. 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from 
| funds standing to their credit in Treas. of U. 
r we to H. Jan. 20, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 
} 1, 1032. 
| S$. 2407. Authorizing sale of parts of ceme- 
| tery reserve made for Kiowa, Comanche and 
| Apache Indians in Okla. Reptd. to 8S. Jan. 
| 15, 1932. Passed S. Jan. 15, 1932. Passed H. 
| Feb. 1, 1932. 
| §. 2408. Repealing act authorizing setting 
aside of certain tribal land within ‘Quinaielt 
Indian Reservation in Wash. for lighthouses 
purposes. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 13, 1952. Passed 
S. Jan. 20, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 


| Parks 
Changes in status: 

S. 1088. To establish minimum area for 
Shenandoah National Park, for administra- 
| tion, protection, and general development of 
National Park Service. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 15, 


Reptd. to = 


| G 


Booklet 
on 
Application 
H. H. Mase 
Manager 


RATES: 





For construction of free overhead 
viaduct across Mahoning River at: Struthers, | 
Passed H. | 


S. 556. To extend times for commencing 
and completing construction of bridge across | 
eptd. to 


For payment of $50 to each en- | 


| House Approves 


| 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Ane PresenTeD HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHes WrtHovut COMMENT BY THE UnitTeD States Dany 


a 


a | 


Exemption for 
Building Societies 


Measure to Exclude Loan 
Associations From Opera- 
tion of Bankruptcy Act 
Sent to President 


Building and loan associations would be 
exempt trom being adjudged bankrupts 
under a bill (S. 2199) passed by the House 
ai 1. The bill now goes to the Presi- 
dent. 

A similar bill, was reported unanimously 
by the House Committee on Judiciary last 
Congress, but was not reached on the 
calendar in the closing days of the ses- 
sionc. The bill is designed to “exempt 
building and loan associations from the 
operation of the national bankruptcy law,” 
Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., the author of the bill, ex- 
plained. 

Exemption Formerly Overlooked 

Mr. Michener and Chairman Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., of the House 
Committee on Judiciary, explained that 
when the national bankruptcy law was 
drafted it was thought wise to exempt 
from its operation municipal, railroad, in- 
surance and banking corporations. 

“At that time building and loan asso~ 
ciations were not as extensive and through 
oversight or otherwise these associations 
were not included in the exemption,’ Mr, 
Michener said. 

“Every reason which obtains for exempt< 
i. ; the corporations referred to obtains in 
so far as building and loan associations 
are concerned. 

“This legislation is sponsored by the 
United States Building and Loan League, 
and so far as the Committee has been 


|able to able to ascertain no one connected 


with building and loan associations op- 


| poses this legislation.” 





|for not exempting these associations. 


| local securities. 
| part of wisdom to leave the administra- 
| tion of these matters in the local courts. 


However, it has been suggested, he said, 
that because in two States in the Unien 
no law exists controlling building and loan 
associations, that this might be a reason 


He 
continued: ss 
“It will be remembered that if the bank- 
ruptcy law is not invoked in connection 


| with building and loan associations that 


this in no way interferes with the State 


; equity laws and whether a State has su- 


pervisory control over building and loan ¢ 
associations or not those interested may ~ 
at all times take advantage of State in- 
solvency laws. 


Local Administration Urged 
“Building and loan associations are of 
a peculiar nature, associations function- 
ing almost exclusively in local communi- 
ties. The deposits received are from local 
depositors and the securities taken are 
Therefore, it seems the 


“The only change which this bill makes 


jin existing law is to include building and 
jloan associations in the same category 


;ruptcy is concerned. 


with municipal, railroad, insurance, and 
banking corporations so far as a. 


“As the law now is, it is possible for a 


| disgruntled stockholder in a building and 
| loan association under certain conditions 


{and destroys the 


to file a petition against the association 
invoking the bankruptcy law. While the 
courts have been considerate in protecting 
the interests of these associations, yet in 
these times of uncertainty the filing of a 
petition virtually ruins the association 
savings and ofttimes 


| Seriously impairs the securities of the as- 


| sociation.” 


| 1932. 


Passed S. Jan. 16, 1932. Passed H. Feb, 
1, 1932 


‘Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 375. Amending public building law 


| authorizing acquisition of building sites and 


| H. 


construction of public buildings at Hibbing, 
Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1932. Passed 

Feb. 1, 1932. 
H. R. 6739. Amending law for acquisition 
of site and building construction at Jack- 
son, Miss. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1932. Passed 
H. Feb. 1, 1932. 

H. R. 7899. Authorizing Secy. of Agricul- 
ture to enter into agreement regarding south 
boundary of post Office site at Plattsbure, @ 
N. Y. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1932. Passed 


| H. Feb. 1, 1932. 


| Changes in status: 


| Utah, 
|Reptd. to H. Jan. 19, 1932. 


Public Lands 


H. R. 5062 
potassium-bearing 


To authorize 
lands in 
between U. S. and 


exchange of 

Tooele County, 

private owners, 
Passed H. Feb. 1, 
1932. 

H. R. 268. To excuse certain persons 
residence upon homestead lands during 
and 1931 in drought-stricken area. Reptd. "y 
H. Jan. 19, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932 

H. R. 5484. To apply desert land law to 
lands of Fort Hall Indian reservation that had 
been restored to public domain. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 5, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3371. Nye. 


(rom 
1930 


1, 


Authorizing Secy. of Interior 


|} to vacate withdrawals of public lands under 


| reclamation 
| ways, 


For construction of free high- | 
way bridge across Mo. River at or near Garri- 


To extend times for commenc- | 


| 
| 


law, with reservation of rithts, 
and easements; Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

Railroads 
Bills introduced. 

S. 3374. Barkley. To promote safety of em- 
ployes and travelers on railroads and on high- 
ways at grade crossing:; Interstate Commerce, ° 

Territories 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 308. For apptmt. of actg. secy. of 
Territory of Hawaii during absence or illness 
of secy. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1932. Passed H. 
Feb, 1, 1932 


Veterans 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 6477. Iurther extending naturaliza- 
tion privileges to alien veterans of World War 
residing in U. S. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 1932. 
Passed H. = 3 1932. 

ntroduced. 
a Rn 8578. Rankin. To amend World War 


| veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, by providing 
| allowances for widows and ohildren and de- 


To authorize Secy. of Interior | 
to issue patents for lots to Indians within | 


| 


Double $4.00 to $12.00 Daily 
Single $2.50 to $8.00 Daily 


Dining Room Service Unsurpassed 


pendent parents of veterans of the World 
War; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

S. 3355. Shipstead. To authorize construce 
tion of convalescent hospitel or home at 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, Fort SnéNa 
ing, Minn., and apprn. therefor; Finance 

S. 3356. Shipstead. To authorize erection 
of addition to Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at St. Cloud, Minn.; Finance. 

S. 3373. Bulkley. To authorize constiuce 
tion of new general kitchen at Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Home, Dayton, Ohio, and to aue 
thorize apprn. therefor; Finance. 

H. R. 8629. Overton. To authorize erection 
of 250-bed addition to Veterans’ Administra- » 
tion hospital at Alexandria, La.; World War 
Jeterans’ Legislation. 
ve R. 8631 Gillen. To make disability rate 
ing schedules of Veterans’ Administration 
available for use o! certain organizations in 
presentation of claims for compensation or 
disability allowance; World War Veterans 
Legislation. e 

H. R. 8532. Milligan. To amend act ene 
titled “An act to amend World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended,” approved July 3,°1930; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


FLORIDA 
MIAMI’S 
Ideal Resort Hotel 


Convenient to all points of interest — Modern in every way. 
An enjoyable view from our spacious ground-floor porches, 
which surround the hotel. Many rooms with private balconies. 


HOTEL 


RALYNN 


Corner Secanéd St. and ist Are. 


(June to 
October) 
Hotel 
Maselynn 


Stamford, 
Del. Co., N. Y. 


(European) 
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Dairy Products 
Less Affected by 


Decline in Prices 





Department of Agriculture 
Says Values Decreased 30 


Per Cent Less Than Gen-| 


eral Farm Average 


The situation of the dairy industry is| 


relative more favorable than most other 


agricultural lines, according to the annual} Council was considerably widened by Fed- 


statement on the farm outlook just made 


public by the Department of Agriculture.|drawn up during the Interstate Coffee 
(The first section of the statement was 
) The sec- 
tion dealing with cattle and poultry, fruit, | ling collection of the 10s and 5s taxes and, 
dairy products and other lines follows in 


printed in the issue of Feb. 1.) 


ful! text: 

There were more cattle in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1932, than on the same 
date a year ago, but fewer cattle on feed 
for market. Total supply of cattle for 
Slaughter the first six months of 1932 is 
about the same as was available for the 
first half of 1931. Increase in slaughter 


the latter half of the year over that of a 


year earlier depends on forced liquidation 
or on prices sufficient to attract increased 
marketings of cows and heifers. 


Unfavorable Factors 


“Unfavorable factors confronting Corn 
Belt hog producers in the marketing year 


1932-33,” says the Bureau, “are an ex- 
panded hog production in the South and 
West, 
farms, and continued large slaughter of 
sheep and lambs. 
decreased hog production in the Corn Belt 


and decreased European hog production 


in 1932. 


“Continued high world wool production | 
in the face of reduced consumer demand 
and falling general commodity price levels 
have resulted in an almost continuous 
decline in-wool prices from 1928 to the 
beginning of 1932. The prospective de- 
mand for wool both in this country and 
abroad depends principally upon the 
trends of industrial employment and con- 
sumer incomes.” 


Reduction in Flocks | 
A reduction of 5 per cent in the number 
of hens and pullets in farm flocks on Jan. 
J, 1932, as compared with the same date 
last year is reported. Commercial flocks 
on the Pacific coast also show a large de- 
crease in numbers. This indicates smaller 
market supplies of poultry and smaller egg 
production. 


The tobacco situation is reported to be 
characterized by large supplies of leaf, a 
diminishing rate of consumption of to- 
bacco products, declining exports, and very 
low prices to growers. These are said to 
have resulted primarily from the curtailed 
buying power of consumers, the relatively 
high prices of tobacco products, disturbed 
conditions in international finance, and 
increasing tariffs in foreign countries. 


Pr Dairy Industry Stronger 

The dairy industry is reported in a rela- 
tively more favorable situation than most 
other farm products, prices of dairy prod- 
ucts the past two years having declined 
less than the average for all farm prod- 
ucts by some 30 per cent. Dairy prices 
have followed approximately the price 
level for all commodities whereas farm 
products as a group have fallen far below 
that level. Likewise, feed prices have 
fallen much lower than dairy prices. 

The stimulus for expanding dairy pro- 
duction therefore is twofold, says the Bu- 
reau. First, the returns from this enter- 
prise have continued to be relatively bet- 
ter than from alternative enterprises, and, 
second, there is sufficient margin between 
feed costs and the price of dairy products 
to make possible the advantageous utiliza- 
tion of farm-grown feeds in this enter- 
prise. It is pointed out, howeVer, that this 
expansion may result in burdensome sur- 
plus, and deprive the industry of its pres- 
ent relatively favorable position. 

The combined production of oranges 
wnd grapefruit has been increasing at an 
average rate of about 6 per cent a year 
for the last 10 years, and the exceptionally 
low prices being received by growers em- 

hasize the difficulties to be faced in mar- 

eting the rapidly increasing production. 

European countries are endeavoring to ex+ 

pand and modernize their fruit industry. 
Peach Crop Largest on Record 

Peach growers last year had the largest 
crop on record and received for this crop 
he lowest price since the beginning of 
the Bureau's price r-:ord in 1918. The 
bearing acreage of grapes is reported as 
still so large as to produce burdensome 
surpluses in seasons of normal yields. — 

Sweet potato acreage Was increased in 
the Cotton Belt last season but low yields 
restricted the production. Nevertheless, 
the crop was moving from farms in De- 
cember at the lowest prices for that month 
in 30 years. Commercial shipping vege- 
tables with few exceptions brought lower 
prices durine the 1931 marketing season 
than in 1930 despite reduced production 
in some lines, notably in cabbage, lettuce, 
and tomatoes. 

The total commercial strawberry acre- 
age for harvest in 1932 is about 23 per 
cent more than the small harvested acre- 
age in 1931 when prices were lower than 
in 1930 but favorable as compared with 

rices of other crops. Cherry production 
s shifting from the general farm orchard 
and less favorable locations to more spe- 
cialized commercial areas having funda- 
mental natural advantages. An increasing 
trend in the production of improved va- 
rieties of pecans is reported. 

Rice Acreage Maintained 

Rice acreage has been maintained at an 
average of about 960,000 acres the last 10 
years, an area that with average yields 
produces a supply sufficient for usual do- 
mestic needs and leaves a surplus for ex- 
port and carryover. Péatnuts harvested 
for nuts in 1931 were in largest volume in 
more than a decade, and prices to growers 
the lowest since 1900. . . 

Total production of dry edible beans in 
1931, says the Bureau, appears to have 

een fully equal to the average annua 
ne teemoe during the past three years. 
Domestic requirements of broomcorn, plus 
exports, are placed at about 50,000 tons. 

Domestic and export demand for honey 
in large lots continues light with prices 
the lowest since before the World War. 
Continued increase in production of mo- 
hair in the United States in the face of a 
continued decline in prices is reported. 
Prices for the 1931 soybean crop were 
lower than in any previous year of the 
last decade. 

Demand For Flax Declines 

The downtrend in flax and flax product 
prices during the 1930-31 crop year and 
the first half of the 1931-32 season is at- 
tributed primarily to decreased demand, 
burdensome world supplies, and a declin- 
ing tendency in the general commodity 

rice level. The 1931 crop in the United 

tates was below domestic requirements 
but this was due largely to unusually low 
yields and heavy acreage abandonment. 

World sugar production is being af- 
fected by low prices and restrictive meas- 
ures, the 1931-32 world beet and cane pro- 
duction being indicated at about 28,700,- 
000 short tons, compared with the record 
crop of 31,984,000 short tons last year. 
World consumption equal to that of last 
season would effect a reduction in world 
stocks. 


Mr. Humphrey to Become 
Federal Trade Chairman 


Federal Trade Commissioner William E. 
Humphrey, whose reappointment to the 
Commission was just ratified by the Sen- 
ate, became Chairman of the Commis- 


on on Feb. 1, the Federal Trade Commis- 
dion has just announced. 


increased numbers of cattle on 


Favorable factors are 
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Developments in Commerce 





And Industrial Conditions 





DEVELOPMENTS in world trade are analyzed in a weekly review just issued by 
: the Department of Commerce on the basis of reports to the Department from 
its trade commissioners in the principal commercial centers of the world. The 


section of the survey dealing with conditions in various Latin American countries 
follows in full text: ; 





Brazil There has been little change in? 
business conditions. Exports have been | 


light. Operation h ional | . ‘ : 
S Dp s of the National Coffee and affecting domestic busines 
eral Government sanction of the plan 


Convention, held in Rio de Janeiro early 


| light. 


Bane i ici i : 
© de Brazil in anticipation of later |than in the previous year. 


; tax collections, so as to inaugurate its 
| buying operations. The fruit shipping sea- 
}son is largely ended and shipments “of 
| other products such as cacao, sugar, meat, | 
| Soe eae hides, etc., st ee Seeernaee | 

or the most part, there has been no ap-|=~"'* s : , 
|preciable change in the conditions sur- | S¢?Vves of the Banco de Ja Republica show 


, ; ‘ der . 4 |} decline. The discount 
0 - | ; 
I ee the placing of orders for im lhas been reduced by one point. 


| a decrease. 


decrease over the previous year. 


articles depends largely upon exchange. 
| At present exchange rates, it is practically 
|certain that the placing of orders by im- | 
porters will not exceed 30 per cent of the} 
| volume attained three or four years ago. | 
| Retail sales of automotive products are re- 
|; ported somewhat increased, but this is a 
| Seasonal improvement, and the volume 
| does not compare favorably with that of 
;normal years. No improvement has been| ——= 
|noted in such lines as building materials, | 

| foodstuffs, hardware, industrial machin- | 

| ery, paper, drugs and other chemicals, ag- | 
|ricultural implements or leather. 


compared with a similar period in 1930. 
~++ 


way, and the beginning of 


grinding season, 


the 


sugar 


first month of the year. 
fact that 


indices showed a slight 


Weekly Survey Shows Little Change in Trade 





lower coffee prices and new taxes. Further | 
emergency measures are reducing imports 
- The gov- 
e s s i 

ae ad the Sistnivs und Daun ease the north coast are very unfavorable, owing 
provided for in the recent loan contract | 


Coffee production in 1931 was larger 


Petroleum and banana exports showed 
The government budget for 
1932 is tess than in 1931 and revenues and 
expenditures for 1931 show a considerable 
Gold re- 


rate of the bank} 
—— 
. trade of Colombia for the first 10 months] ,, 
° ; 7 + one exchange situation, 
| the trend in the demand for imported | of 1931 show a considerable decrease as drastically curtailed their usual purchases of 
| American goods, and are diverting their trade 
Enormous 
losses in trade to the American exporters are 
of shoes and cheap 
staples, including percales and colored drills. 
Within the past two months Japan has made | 


Cuba: With the tourist season well under 
mill 
there has been a slight .in- 
crease in business activity in Cuba during the 
Notwithstanding the 
in several instances representative 
upward trend com-! 


|complicated problem, but yet I did feel 


Imported builders’ hardware is encoun-| 
tering competition from new source. Manu- 
facturers in Sao Paulo are turning out a 
larger proportion of the market supply of 
these products than ever before. This 
competition is felt particularly by the 
lower priced,German hardware. 


+ + 
Colombia: Colombian trade conditions 
continue quiet owing to restricted credit, 


Early Action Sought 
Of Tariff Commission 
On Sugar Differential 


Senator Copeland Expresses 
Hope for Report on Pro- 
posed Increase on Re- 
fined Product in March 


Early report from the Tariff Commis- | 
sion on the question of increasing the 
differential on refined sugar, representing 
the difference in labor costs between Cuba 
and this country, was urged by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, in an 
apperance Jan. 30 before the Commission. 

Following his appearance before the | 
tariff body, Mr. Copeland adressed a let- 
ter to Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of the 
Commission, which, as made public from 
his office, follows in full text: 

way Dear Mr. Chairman: You may re- 
call that for a good many years I was at 
the head of a Board, the Board of Health 
of New York City, which had to pass 
judgment on a great many matters of pub- 
lic interest. I made it a rule always after 
an important conference to formulate in 
writing enough of the events involved as 
to be a future reminder to my memory 
With the same thought in mind, I ven- 
ture to write you this letter. 


Expects Report by March 15 
In the first place, let me thank you 
for the courteous hearing given me by 
the Board this morning. You did not fail 
to impress upon me the difficulties of the 





that we agreed in the essentials. 

As I understand the matter, you ‘have 
enough material on hand so that a trained 
staff which will be put upon this study 
within 10 days can go forward so vigor- 
ously as to formulate a report by March 
15. I wish to make clear that this date 
was not promised as the most remote onc 
which might settle the matter. Frankly, 
however, I was quite convinced from our 
discussion that it is not unreasonable to 
expect that by the middle of March your 
report on a proper differential can be 
ready for presentation to the President. 

Our conference was amicable, but I hope 
I left with you the impression that I re- 
gard this as a very important matter, and 


that in the public interest it must be | 
speedily adjusted. 
As I told you, I have not been ap- 


proached by a single refiner. The appeal 
which I made to you and am making to 
you is founded upon the anxiety of several 
communities in my State, and particularly 
the employes of the refineries in those 
communities. I need not urge upon you 
what every intelligent citizen knows—that 
the problem of unemployment everywhere 
is very distressing. It is particularly dis- 
tressing in the communities where sugar 
refineries are located. | 


Opposes Tariff on Raw Sugar j 
Personally, I am opposed to a tariff on 
raw suger. There could be worked out 
some plan, I believe, that would give 
special consideration to the beet growers 
and sugar producers of America. But in 
any event, whether we have a tariff or not 
on raw sugar, there must he a decent 
differential on refined sugar, represent- 
ing the difference in labor costs between 
Cuba and the United States. Pardon me 
for saying it, but I believe you have mate- 
riat already at hand that will justify a 
scientific report on this question. 

In any event, I beg of you to have the 
Commission go forward so promptly that 
there shall be no doubt 6f a report by the 
middle of March. If such a report can be 
made at that time, it will save the refining 
business for our country. At least, this 
is the situation as I see it. 








Mild Winter Endangering 
Crops Over Extended Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
2:30 a. m. of Nov. 22 temperatures had 
reached the danger point generally and 
heating was in full swing. 

Again on Dec. 14 and 15 cold weather 
reached the citrus region, and 2 to 5 
inches of snow lay in many of the citrus 
groves, an almost unprecedented condition 
in many areas. Temperatures this time 
were not low enough to damage the fruit, 
but branches were broken from many trees 
by the weight of the snow. 

Fruit buds have begun to swall as far 
north as Michigan, but they can stand 
quite low temperatures until they begin 
to open. If the warmth continues and the 
buds start to open, freezing weather would 
damage the crop. 

Wheat has made such growth that there 
is no basis for comparison to determine 
what would be the effect of a severe freeze. 
‘In the lower Ohio Valley, particularly 
Kentucky, some has jointed and a heavy 
freeze would kill it. In other regions it 
has not jointed: and probably would not 
yet be_ killed. However, a severe freeze 
would do heavy damage unless the crop 
is covered by snow. A counteracting fact 
is that the heavy growth has established 
a good root system for the nts, reduc- 

| ing the danger of damage from “heaving,” 
or raising of the plants out of the ground 





| by alternate freezing and thawing. 


TTT 
Copr., 1932, The American Tobacco Co, 


eT 


pared with the previous month, the concensus 
of.opinion is that the seasonal improvement 
has not come up to expectations. Basically 
the commercial situation remains unchanged, 
with trade almost stagnant, credit tight, and 


In Latin A merica A hn a lyzed | yg tg under auspicious 


circumstances, and the number of visitors was 
| heavy during the Christmas holidays and over 
the New Year. Since then, however, there has 
been.a considerable decline, The sugar mill 
grinding season began on Jan. 15, and on 
Jan. 22, 40 mills had beguh operations. No 
Official action has as yet been taken regarding 
the allotment of production quotas among 
the various mills, nor has the 1932 sugar pro- 
duction been fixed. 


| tional Sugar Export Corporation, exports of 
} the 1931 sugar crop to Dec. 31, 1931, totaled 
2,638,490 long tons, leaving a total of 573,196 


sugar on hand on Jan. 1, 1932. The demand 


| ment during January as a result of increased 
purchases by American importers. 
other hand, cigar exports showed a seasonal 


decline. 
+++ 


Honduras: General business conditions on 


| ti 
ret 


political disturbances, 


strikes and wage 
‘uctions. 


Collections are In the 


: of poor, 

lin December. The Council is now hand- | with the Banco de la Republica. Econo-| Tegucigalpa district the business situation is 
mies are being effected by the Government | also unfavorable, although a fair volume of 

on its own notes, is drawing against the and merchants. In general, stocks are| trade was enjoyed during the holiday season. 


currency is quoted at par. 


tion. Banana exports during 


1,291,856 stems shipped during November. 
oe 





Jamaican importers 


| mostly to the United Kingdom. 


reported in the sales 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


The outlook for 1932 is not reassuring. There 
| is a reluctance to sell New York exchange in 
sums required by local business interests not- 
withstanding the fact that the new lempira 
The strikes of 
| government employes whose salaries are un- 
paid will add to the difficulties of the situa- 
December 
a| amounted to 1,469.191 stems, as compared with 


Jamaica: Faced with an extremely difficult 
ve 


| 


| 


| According to figures released by the Na-/| 


long tons of the 1931 export quota of “‘free’’| 
or Cuban leaf tobacco showed an improve-| 


On the} 


Employment in 


Shows Seasonal Improvement 


Part-time Schedules, H 
spread, Federal 


= employment situation in some lines of work in various States was improved 

by seasonal activities during December, but in many industries part-time em- 
ployment prevailed due to curtailed operations, according to the monthly survey 
by States issued by the Employment Service, Department of Labor. 


of the review by States were published in 
The review proceeds as follows: 


Kentucky 


Very little change occurred in the in- 
dustrial-employment situation through- 


;out the State during December; however 


tremendous gains in Jamaica in the sale of | 
rayon goods, a trade line for which Canada| throughout 





; maintenance forces. 


the improvement noted in certain_indus- 
tries in November was sustained. Tobacco 


; Warehouses and rehandling plants mate- 
|rially increased their forces and operat- 


ing schedules. Coal mining was held at a 
fair level, although the majority of mines 
operated on part-time schedules and a 
large surplus of miners prevailed. A fair 


jrate of activity was also maintained in 
| the railway-transportation departments, 


|with little change noted in shop and 


}ects under way included 990.78 miles of 
road and bridge construction, calling for 


the expenditure of $12,269,458.66 and af-| 


fording employment to approximately 
| 8,720 workers. There was sufficient farm 
|labor available to meet requirements. 


7 
| Nevada 
There was a general surplus of labor 
the State during December. 


Winter weather conditions adversely affected 


THEY'RE DOTTY ABOUT DOTTY 


Dorothy Mackaill'’s great-great some- 
thing-or-other was Bobbie Burns, the 
famous Scotch poet, and she’s as popu- 
lar in Hollywood as golf —'nother Scotch 
import. She is more popular with prop 
boys and electricians than any stor in 
the chin-ema city. Her favorite pet is a 
Brazilian monkey. You see the monk in 
the new FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE, 
“SAFE IN HELL.” Dorothy has smoked 
LUCKIES for six years,and not a cent was 
paid for her statement. We're mighty 
pleased with the nice things Dorothy 
Mackaill says about LUCKY STRIKES, 
and so we're making a sweeping bow 
and saying, “Thanks, Dorothy Mackaill.”” 


State highway proj- | 
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Some States Tariff on Products 
| Of Philippines Asked 


Gradual Increases Urged if Ise 
lands Are Freed 


Farm, cotton and dairy industry repre- 
sentatives on Jan. 30 told the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs that free trade 
with the Philippine Islands during the 
five-year transition period after proposed 
independence would be harmful to Ameri- 
can producers. 


They proposed during testimony on pro- 
|posals for Philippine independence, @ 
gradual step-up of-tariff on products of 
those islands to the United States until 
jat the end of the time regular duties 
|as are charged other countries should go 
into effect. 


Since 20 per cent of. the South’s cotton 
crop is in seed form,, duty-free import of 
Philippine coconut oil and copra would 
greatly lessen the American demand for 
the domestic product for use in oleo- 
margarine and other fat products, it was 
stated. 

Charles W. Holman of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Association, and 
A. M. Loomis, secretary of the National 
|Dairy Union, made similar statements. 





owever, Are Still Wide- 
Survey Reveals 





(Sections 
the issues of Jan, 28, 29, 30, and Feb. 1.) 





highway construction, agricultural activities, 
| and logging and sawmill operations. The feeds 
‘ing of livestock gave employment to a num-/| 
ber of workers, while some found employment 
in the preparation and shipment of tabkeys 
to meet the holiday demands. Metal mining 
continued on a greatly curtailed basis. Rail- | 
road employment also declined in all depart- 
ments. The volume of building in the prin- 
| cipal cities was below normal for this period 
of the year. The cutting and storing of the 
natural ice crop in the eastern part of the) 
| State furnished employment to 200 men. The 
Hoover Dam project continued to be the 
principal source of employment in the State. 


North Dakota 


Considerable unemployment prevailed 
throughout the State at the close of Decem- 
ber, and part-time schedules obtained in the 
majority ,of the industries. Although build- | 
ing in the various cities was not particularly 
brisk, a surplus of these craftsmen existing 
jin the larger communities, work on sev- 
| eral Federal structures and in the Indian 
reservations continued to furnish employ- 
ment for quite a number of resident build- 
| ing mechanics; however, no new projects were 
started. Additional contracts, involving the 
expenditure of $389,270, were awarded by the 
State Highway Department for road, bridge 


highway funds were directly made to many 
counties for road projects that will employ 
many men as long as weather conditions per- 
mit; however, most of the highway activi- 
ties were confined to graveling and main- 
tenance work only. Full-time operations and 
increased forces were reported in some of the 
lignite-coal mines, but*many mines operated 
on part-time schedules and a_ surplus of 
miners prevailed. Railroad section forces 
were released for a two-week period over 
the holidays, bridge and building crews were 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.]. 


jand culvert construction, and allotments of 
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“Give me Lucky Strike every time” 


“My throat is all important to me. No harsh irritants 
for yours truly. Give me LUCKY STRIKE every 
time. And pat yourself on the back for your new 
Cellophane wrapper with that tab which makes the 


package so easy to open.” 
— Duethy Mackall 


“It’s toasted 


oe ° 
h 


Your Throat Protection against irritation against coug 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that ‘‘Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 


s 


TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras and Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes 
the news of tomorrow, every Tuesd~y, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1932 — 


‘Weight Tax on Motor Trucks Held 


Invalid as to Interstate Carriers 





Valid as to Intrastate Operators, Notwithstand- 
ing Exemptions, in South Dakota; Gross 
Earnings Levy Upheld 





Sroux Fatts, S. Dak. 
CHARLES M. PROUTY ET AL. 
v 


ELizapetH Coyne, AS SECRETARY OF STATE 
or SoutH DaKkora. 
Nos. 358-361 Equity. 
Before Garpner, Citcuit Judge, and San- 
BORN and Wyman, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 20, 1932 


Garpner, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The question presented by these suits 
which have been consolidated, is the con- 
stitutionality of corer 183, South Da- 
kota Session Laws, 1931, and chapter 224, 
South Dakota Session Laws, 1925, as 
amended by chapter 179 of the South Da- 
kota Session Laws of 1931. 


Plaintiffs, who are operators of motor | 


vehicles for hire, seek to enjoin the de- 
fendants, who are public officers of South 
Dakota charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing the motor vehicle laws, from attempt- 
ing to enforce the above mentioned stat- 
utes, claiming that. their enforcement will 


violate rights guaranteed them under the | 


Federal Constitution. Certain of the 

laintiffs are common carriers engaged 
fa interstate commerce, still others are 
common carriers engaged in intrastate 
commerce, while still others are private 
carriers engaged in intrastate commerce. 
This classification may not be all com- 
prehensive, but wil! suffice for the pur- 
pose of this opinion. 

Chapter 183, Session Laws 1931, com- 
prises some 22 sections, and is too volumi- 
nous to set out in haec verba herein. 
Section 6 provides for registration fee, 
and reads in part as follows: 

The following license fee and compensa- 
tion for the use of the highways shall be 
paid annually to the county treasurer upon 
the application for registration or re-regis- 
tration of a motor vehicle, except as here- 
inafter provided, and upon the basis of the 
manufacturer's weight, as follows: 

Then follows a graduated schedule of 
license fees for cars, that schedule not 
being important in this case. The sec- 
tion further provides as follows: 

For all motor trucks, including converted 
cars, road tractors and truck tractors, upon 
the basis of their manufacturer's weight of 
chassis or actual chassis weight, whichever 
is the greater, as follows: 

Then follows a classification of weights 
from 1,500 to 9,000 pounds, opposite which 
weights is set down the applicable license 
fee or compensation charge. These are 
graduated from $15, to $400. The section 
further provides that 

For all trailers and semitrailers, upon 
their basis of actual weight as follows: 


There is then set out a similar schedule” 


of weights and charges. 


It will be necessary later to call atten-| 
tion to certain other provisions of this} 


section, which are made the object of 


_ attack by plaintiffs. 


Grounds for Charge 
Against Validity 
On behalf of those engaged in inter- 


statute is violative of the commerce clause 
of the United States Constitution, because 
a fixed flat charge is made against vehicles 

aduated according to weight of the ve- 
hicle, but regardless of the mileage trav- 
eled or the tonnage carried. There is not 
much dispute as to the law, nor as to the 
facts, but the difficulty here arises in < 
plying the law to the admitted facts. If 
applicable to intersttae traffic, the tax im- 
posed is without doubt a burden on in- 
terstate commerce, but that alone will not 
render it obnoxious to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 


The State may constitutionally impose 
a tax burden on interstate commerce as 
compensation for the use of the public 
highways, provided the charge is only a 
reasonable and fair contribution to the 
expense of construction and maintenance 
of such highways and of regulating the 
traffic thereon. Kane v. New Jersey, 242 
U. S. 160; Clark v. Poor, 274 U. 8. 554; 
Sprout v. South Bend, 277 U. S. 163; In- 
terstate Buses Corp. v. Blodgett, 276 U. 8S. 
245; Interstate Transit, Inc., v. Lindsey, 
3 dt 183; Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 


Conceding ‘this principle of law, plain- 


ing the amount of the charge is unscien- 
tific, arbitrary and unreasonable, and that 
the standard by which the amount of the 
charge or tax bearing any reasonable re- 
lation to the privilege of using the high- 
ways, but that the application of the law 
results in discrimination and is arbitrary. 
The amount of the tax is based solely 
upon the chassis weight, regardless of the 
mileage traveled, or the load carried. 

Regulatory acts have been held valid as 
not being unreasonable, which base the 
amount of the license ‘en or tax ac- 
cording to the type, size, weight, capacity, 
horsepower of use of the particular vehicle, 
but in Interstate Transit, Inc,, v. Lindsey, 
supra, it is pointed out that where such a 
tax is a direct burden on interstate com- 
merce it must appear that it is levied only 
as compensation for the use of the high- 
ways, or to defray the expense of regulat- 
ing motor traffic. Answering the sugges- 
tion that a tax graded according to carry- 
ing capacity was a reasonable measure for 
use of the highways, Justice Brandeis, who 
wrote the opinion, said: 

“It is suggested that a tax on buses grad- 
uated according to carrying capacity is com- 
mon and is a reasonable measure of com- 
pensation for use of e highways. It is 
true that such a measure is often applied in 
taxing motor vehicles engaged in intrastate 
commerce. Being free to levy occupation 
taxes, States may tax the privilege of doing 
an intrastate bus business without regard 
to whether the charge imposed represents 
merely a fair compensation for the use of 
their career Compare Gundling v. Chi- 
cago, 177 U. S. 183, 189. 

“But since a State may demand of one 
carrying on an interstate bus business only 
fair compensation for what it gives, such 
imposition, although termed a tax, cannot 
be tested by standards which generally de- 
termine the validity of tazres. Being valid 
only if compensatory, the charge must be 
necessarily predicated upon the use made, 
or to be made, of.the highways of the State. 
Clark v. Poor, supra. In the present act’ the 


amount of the tax is not dependent upon 
such use. 

“It does not rise with an increase in mile- 
age traveled, or even with the number of 
passengers actually carried on the highways 
oj the State. Nor is it related to the degree 
of wear and teaer ineident to the use of 
motor vehicles of different sizes and 
weights, except in so far as this is indi- 
rectly affected by carrying capacity. The 
taz is proportioned solely to the earning ca- 
pectty of the vehtele. According}y, there is 

ere no sufficient relation bétween the 
measure employed and the extent or manner 
of use, to justify holding that the tar was 
a@ charge made merely as compensation for 
the use % the highways by interstate 
buses. (Italics ours.)” 


.Tax for Privilege 
Of Using Highways 

In the instant case, it appears from the 
face of the act that the avowed purpose 
of the tax was for compensation for the 
use of the highways, This being true, 
roof was upon the plain- 
tiffs to show that the tax bears no rea- 
sonable relation to the privilege of using 
the highways, or is unreasonably discrim- 
inatory. To sustain the act as a burden 
on interstate commerce, three things must 
appear: First, that the tax was levied only 
for compensation for the use of the high- 
Ways; second, that the tax as levied bears 
a reasonable relation to the privilege of 
using the highways; and, third, that it is 
not unreasonably discriminatory. | 

In the Lindsey case, the tax, as in the 
case at bar, was substantial, and it was 


it is urged that this) 


tiffs contend that the method of determin- | 


grocre according to carrying capacity. In 
olding the statute unconstitutional the 
court said: 

“In the present act the amount of the 
tax is not dependent upon such use. It 
oes not rise with an increase in mileage 
traveled, or even with the number of pas- 
sengers actually carried’on the highways 
of the State.” 


So, in the instant case, the amount of 
the tax is in no way were upon the 
actual use which the vehicle might make 
of the highways, either as to miles trav- 
eled or tonnage carried. 

The same thought is suggested in 
Sprout v. South Bend, supra, where the 
court said: 

“A flat tax, substantial in amount and 
the same for buses plying the streets con- 
tinuously in local service and for wuses 
muking, as do many interstate ‘buses, only 
a single trip daily, could hardly nuve been 
designed as a measure of the coat or 
value of the use of the highways.” 


In the instant case, it appears that 


and infrequent, though necessary, 
are required under the statute to pay the 
Same amount of tax, if such trips exceed 
four in number, as those who may be 
constantly using the highways. As to 
those engaged in interstate commerce, the 
act must be held to be unconstitutional. 
Interstate Transit, Inc., v. Lindsey, 283 
y tai Sprout v. South Bend, 277 U. 

As to intrasttae commerce, a wider lati- 


lature. The State may tax the privilege 
ot doing an intrastate business, regard- 
less of whether the charge imposed tairly 
represents compensation for the use of 
the highways. It has 
pointed out tnat a classification graded for 
purpose of license fee or excise tax, ac- 
cording to horsepower of the motors, ac- 
cording to the value oi the vehicle, ac- 
cording to the size, weight, capacity, or 
load or seating capacity, where the tax 
is not a burden on interstate commerce, 
will be sustained. 


Exactness in Systems 


Of Taxation Discussed 


Perfect and mathematical exactness is 
not to be expected in any system of tax- 
ation, and in Carley & Hamilton v Snook, 
281 U. S. 66, it is made clear that a tax may 
| be sustained under the equai-protection- 
oI-the-law clause of tne r'ourteenth 
Amendment which, if applied to interstate 
commerce might be invalid under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. Mr. 
= Stone in the opinion in that case 
said: _ 

“in such cases (those involving inter- 
state commerce) this court must ascertain 
|wnether a forbidden burden is imposéd 
on interstate commerce. For that purpose 
it may inquire wiiether the tax bears 
some reasonable relation to the use of the 
State Iacilities by the carrier.” 

The classification according to weight 
| of chassis, applied to vehicles engagea in 
| interstate commerce is not violative of the 
equal-protection-ot-the-law clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, éven though vi- 
| Olative of the commerce clause ot the Con- 
| stitution, 

It is also urged that the statute is vio- 
latuve ot the equal-protection-or the-law 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment be- 
cause ol cervain exemptions contained 
therein. ‘Those most seriously assailed 
are as follows: 

41) A movor vehicle used exclusively in 
the consiruction or maintenance of high- 
ways is taxed as provided in the act, put 
nou exceeding $15u. 

(2) Motor vehicles used by the owner 
exclusively in transporting materials and 
proaucts to a mine or sawmill of the 
Owner is given a preierenve tax of not 
to exceed $125. . 

(3) Motor hearses are exempted from 
the provisions of the act. 

(4) Motor vehicles nve years old or 
more are required to pay only one-half 
the normal tax. 

(5) Motor trucks or trailers owned and 
used by a nonresident in marketing farm 
products produced by him to near-by 
points witnin this State are likewise ex- 
empted. 

(6) The definition of trailer excludes 
a farm wagon not to exceed two tons ca- 
| pacity, used as a trailer, provided it is 
}used exclusively for the conveyance of 
agricultural products by or for the pro- 
ducers thereof, and aiso excludes a trailer 
drawn by a logging tractor or animals in 
logging operations. 


Objections Raised 
To Act Considtred 


Having in mind that we have eliminated 
all interstate carriers from the operation 
of the act, we shall consider these ob- 
jections. Motor vehicles used exclusively 
in construction and maintenance of high- 
ways, and those used exclusively by the 
owner in transporting materials and prod- 
ucts to mines or sawmills of the owner, are 
not exempted from the operation of the 
act, but the tax as to them is on a dif- 
ferent basis and ‘at a lesser rate. The 
purpose of the tax is to secure funds for 
the constfuction and maintenance of the 


magpwars. 
| he legislature may properly subdivide 
and classify for purposes of taxation. We 
can not say that 
vehicles used in constructing and main- 
taining highways, and those‘used in trans- 
porting material and products to a mine 
| Or sawmill is arbitrary. One of the pur- 
poses of the law.is to impose the greater 
art of the burden of maintaining the 
igwayss upon those who most use them, 
and a classification according to the na- 
ture of the uses to which they are put, 
or in proportion to the extent of their 
use of the highway is reasonable. 

The mere fact that the amount of the 
tax imposed upon one class of vehicles is 
| different from that imposed upon another 
class does not render the act void as 
| discriminatory, where the classification is 
a reasonable one and where operators 
within each class are treated alike. This 
is true even though the classification may 
result in a disproportionate payment of 
taxes by. isolated individuals in. such 

ses. \ 


Deductions Allowed 
On Vehicles Cited 


‘We certainly can not say from an in- 
spection of the law, that the fixing of a 
lower tax upon the vehicles used in road 








construction and maintenance, and those 
used in transporting materials and prod- 
ucts to mines or sawmills, is not based 


upon the extent of use or the destruction 
inflicted by these vehicles, and there is 
no evidence in the record to overcome the 
presumption that their use is such, either 
in extent or character, as to render this 
rate of tax warranted and reasonable. 
This is likewise true as to vehicles five 
years old or more, which are required to 
pay only half the tax. While it may be 
true in isolated cases that a motor ve- 
hicle five years old may be used to the 
same extent as a new vehicle, we can not 
say that the Legislature was not war- 
ranted in fixing this lesser tax upon such 
vehicles, because there must come a time 
when these vehicles become obsolete and 
wear out and have not the carrying ca- 
pacity either in mileage or tonnage, us 
newer vehicles; and the question of the 
reasonableness of classification for licens- 
ing or taxing purposes is primarily one 
for the Legislature and becomes a judicial 
question only when the legislative action 
is clearly unreasonable. Interstate Busses 
Corp. v. Holyke Street Ry. Co., 273 U. 8. 


a number of the plaintiffs engaged in) 
interstate commerce make only | 
trips | 


over the South Dakota highways, yet they | Third Circuit, in a decision handed down} mental parts of the combination act simultaneously; if successive action of each 


tude of ¢@lassification rests with the legis- | 


already been) 


xing a lower tax on| 


Patentee Seeks 
Review in Denial 
Of Infringemen 


Taking of New Evidence 
Refused, Asserts Appeal 
Of Deppe Motor Firm to 


Supreme Court 


| 


William P. Deppe and Deppe Motors 

Corporation filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States on Jan. 30 a petition 
oer, a@ review of a lower court’s refusal 
to aut! 
evidence in a case in which the General 
Motors Corporation was found not to 
| have infringed the Deppe patents, Nok. 
1335665 and 1360098, covering a process of 
reparing a ay mixture for use as fuel 
n gasoline engines and for an apparatus 
for use in the making and using of the 
mixture. e 


“Nearly every American automobile 
manufacturer has adopted ent to 
achieve a dry homogenous mixture,” it is 
stated in the petition, for use as fuel in 
the automobiles they manufacture. 


pioneer in the field, has been deprived “of 
the fruits of inventions which have proved 
to be of great economic importance to all 
who own and operate automobiles.” 

The patents were limited in their scope 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 





}in 1927, it is explained, which decision the 
Supreme Court refused to review. 
Subsequently, the’ petition states, the 
Bureau of Standards, through experi- 
ments, determined that the patented 
ao could be penetoes without the lim- 
tation to a par 
which the court had imposed. 
Three years thereafter the patentee 
| sought the leave of the court of appeals 
to file in the district court in which the 


for the purpose of. introducing the evi- 
dence of the Bureau of Standards’ experi- 
ments. 

Review is now sought by the Supreme 
Court of the lower court’s refusal to per- 
mit the reopening of the case. , 





45; Dane v. Jackson, 256 U. 8. Salomon v. 
State Tax Commission, 278 U. 8S. 484; 


. &. 61, 

In Salomon v. Tax Commission, supra, 
the court said: 

“The fact that a better taxing system 
might be conceived does not render the 
law invalid.” 

And in Metropolis Theater Co. v. Chi- 
cago, supra, it is said: 

“To be able to find fault with a law is 
not to demonstrate its invalidity. * * * The 
problems of government are practical ones 
and may justify, if they do not require, 
rough accommodations—illogical, it may 
be, and unscientific.” 

The attack on the exemption exclud- 
ing from the definition of trailers a farm 
wagon not to exceed two’ tons capacity 
used as a trailer, and used to convey agri- } 
cultural products by or for the producer 
thereof, and a trailer drawn by a logging 
tractor or animals in logging operations, 
is based largely on the authority of Smith 
vy. Cahoon, 283 U. 8S. 553. 


Provisions of Act 
Defined by Court 


“The act there under consideration was 
one providing that the term auto trans- 
portation company, upon which the obli- 
gations of the act were imposed, should 
not include ‘any transportation company 
engaged exclusively in the transporting 
agricultural, horticultural, dairy or other 
farm products, and fresh and salt fish 
atid oysters and shrimp from the point 
of production to the assembling or ship- 

ing point en route to primary market or 
© motor vehicles used exclusively in 
transporting or delivering dairy products,’ 
| “The act provided for the furnishing of 
}a bond or insurance policy in order to 
afford onueny for the public against in- 
juries, as well as for the protection of 
persons and property transported. This 
was a police measwre relating to the pub- 
lic safety. Chief Justice Hughes, in con- 
demning the act as arbitrary, said: 

“But in establishing such a regulation, | 
there does not appear to be the slightest | 
coeenee for making a distinction be- 
ween those who carry for hire farm 

roducts, or milk or butter, or fish or oys- 
ers, and those who carry for hire bread 
or sugar, or tea or coffee, or groceries in 
general, or other useful commodities, 

“So far as the statute was designed 
to safeguard the public with respect to 
the use of the highways, we think that 
the discrimination it makes between the 
private carriers which are relieved of the 
necessity of obtaining certificates and giv- 
ing security, and a carrier such as the 
appellant, was wholly arbitrary and con- 
stituted a violation of the appellant’s con- 
stitutional right.’ 

“Viewed as a police measure, the ex- 
emption was clearly arbitrary. The pub- 
lic safety was as much endangered by 
the operation of a vehicle carrying farm 
products as by the operation of a vehicle 
carr 7ine groceries. ut the act involved 
in this case is not a police measure, but 
is an excise tax measure, and the equal- 
protection-of-the-law clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution does not require the) 
adoption of an ironclad rule of equal tax- 
ation, nor prevent the exercise of a dis- 
cretion in the selection of subjects, or the 
classification of properties for taaxtion 
purposes. 


Act Is Declared 


Excise Tax Measure 


Tax Commissioners v, Jackson, 283 U. 
|S. 527; American Sugar Refining Co. v: 
| Louisiana, 179 U. S. 89; Rast v Van Deman 
& Lewis Co., 240 U. S. 342; Quong Wing v 
Kirkendall, 223 U. S. 59; Brown-Forman 
Co. v. Kentucky, 217 U. S. 563; Clark v. 
Kansas City, 176 U. S. 114; Hart Refin- | 
|eries v, Harman, 278 U. S. 499; Roberts & | 
Schaefer Co. v Emmerson, 271 U. 8. 50: | 
Stebbins & Hurely v, Riley, 268 U. 8. 137; 
Keaney y. New York, 222 U. 8. 525; Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. v Brickell, 233 U. 5. | 
304; Ohio River & W. R. Co. v Dittey,| 
232 U. S. 576; Baker v. Druesedow, 263 U.S. | 
137; Bekins Van Lines, Inc., v. Riley, 280 | 
U. S, 80; Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic Gas | 
Co.. 220 U. S. 61; Watson v. State Comp- | 
troller, 264 U. S. 122; Heisler v, Thomas | 
Colliery Co., 260 U. 8. 245; Lake Superior | 
Consolidated Iron Mines v. Lord, 271 U. 8. 
577; Cargill Co. v. Minnesota, 180 U. S.| 
452; Carley & Hamilton v. Snook. 281 U. S. | 
66; State v. Kozer (Ore.) Pac. 621; Dohs 
v. Holm (Minn.) 189 N. W.418; Utah Power 
& Light Co. v. Pfost, 52 Fed> (2d) 226; 
Louis v, Boyton (United States District 
Court (Kansas) Three-Judge case, not 
yet reported); 6 R. GQ L, 373, 384, 385. 


Making of Exemptions 


Within Legislative Power | 


The power to regulate and to tax being 
conceded, the details of the legislation 
and the exceptions which shall be made, 
rest primarily with the Legislature. It is | 











a well established rule that whenever the 
classification is called in question, if a 
state of facts reasonably can be conceived 
that would sustain it, the existence of that 
state of facts must be assumed. In Amer-| 
ican Sugar Refining Co. v, Louisiana, | 
the court said: 

‘But from time out of mind it has been | 
the policy of this Government not only} 
to classify for purposes of taxation, but 
to exempt producers from the taxation of | 
the methods employed by them to put 
their products upon the market.” 

In Clark v. Kansas City, supra, there 
was involved a statute providing for the, 
annexation of lands to a municipality. | 
joa act contained the following exemp- | 
ion: | 

“But nothing in this act shall be taken | 
or held to apply to any tract or \tracts 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5] 
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CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Exemptions—Cash surrender value of life insurance policies— 


Exemption under State law— 


Section 70a (5) of the Bankruptcy Act, which makes the cash surrender value 
of a life insurance policy an asset of the bankruptcy estate subject to the bankrupt’s 
right of redemption, did not apply where the cash surrender value of the policy 
was exempt from attachment, garnishment, or legal process under a State law, 
since section 6 of the Bankruptcy Act recognizes and gives effect to the exemptions 


which the States prescribe. 


Cooper, as Trustee, ete., v. Taylor; C. C. A. 5, No. 6283, Jan. 12, 1932. 





EXEMPTIONS—Cash surrender value 
ute—Enlargenient of constitutional exe 


f life insurance policies—Validity of stat- 


A Florida statute exempting the cash surrender of life insurance policies from 
liability te attachment, garnishment, or legal process in favor of any creditor of 
the insured, unless the policy was taken out for the benefit of the creditor, is not 
void on the ground that it enlarges the exemptidn provided for by the State 


on legislative power. 


orize the taking of additional new| Constitution, since the constitutional exemption is not exclusive or a limitation 


Cooper, as Trustee, etc., v. Taylor; C. C. A. 5, No. 6283, Jan. 12, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text. in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Specification—Sufficiency of description— 
It is not necessary that the inventor understand or be able to state scientific 


A. 2.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2726, Feb. 2, 1932. 


It is| principles underlying his invention, and such need not be stated in the specifica- 
claimed that the patentee, said to be a| tion—Danbury é& Bethel Fur Co. et al. v. American Hatters & Furriers Co. 


(Cc. C. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Process— 


In all processes the individual steps are successive rather than simultaneous, and 
to make a valid claim for a combination it is not necessary that the several elem- 


contributes to produce one particular result which when attained is the product 
of the simultaneous or successive actions of elementary parts viewed as one entire 
whole, valid claim for this combining those elementary parts may be made; test 
is whether combination produces new result or old result in better way.—Danbury 


& Bethel Fur Co. et al. y. American Hatters & Furriers Co. 
icular type of apparatus| Daily, 2726, Feb. 2, 1932. 


(C. C. A. 2)—6 U. 8, 





PATENTS—Patentability—New use— 


Discovery of novel use of an old substance in new composition whereby there is 


| suit was first instituted a bill of review| attained new and unobvious result is patentable—Danbury & Bethel Fur Co. et al. 


v, American Hatters & Furriers Co. (C. CG, A. 2..—6 U. 8. Daily, 2726, Feb. 2, 1932. 





PATENTS—Double patenting— 


Exercise of inventive thought may produce both a process and its product, as a 
composition of matter in the art, by the act in which it is applied and its intended 
use, if the inventions are truly separable; inventor is entitled to monopoly for 
each, although neither could have been discovered and been available without the 
other; issuance of two copending a ae as 7. = be oa one 

g| against the other when it appears that claims for separate invention from origina 
a en > Yee, wana were allowed on first application; each patent is novel and useful and 
entitled to protection—Danbury & Bethel Fur Co. et al. v. Angerican Hatters & 


Furriers Co, 


(C. C, A. 2.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 2726, Feb. 2, 1932. 





PATENTS—Carroting fur valid and infringed— 

Patent 1507891 to Parks for Composition of Matter for Carroting Fur and the 
Like, claim 1 held valid and infringed; Patent 1507892 to Parks for Treated Fur 
and Art of Treating the Same, claims 5, 7, 12 and 14 to 17 held valid and in- 
fringed—Danbury & Bethel Fur Co. et al. v. American Hatters & Furriers Co. 
(C. C. A. 2..—6 U. 8; Daily, 2726, Feb. 2, 1932, 


State Taxation 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Moter trucks—Weight tax—Interstate carriers— 


A State tax on motor trucks, the basis Of which is the manufacturer’s weight 
of chassis or actual chassis weight, is invalid as to interstate carriers, since the 
amount of the tax is in no way dependent upon the actual use which the vehicles 


make of the*highways.—Prouty v. Coyne. 


Feb. 2, 1932. 


(D. C., D. 8. Dak.) —6.U. S. Daily, 2726, 





SOUTH DAKOTA—Motor 
tionality— 


trucks—Weight 


‘tax—Preferential rates—Constitu- 


The South Dakota tax on motor trucks, the basis of which is the manufacturer’s 
weight of chassis or actual chassis weight, is not invalid as to intrastate carriers, 
though preferential rates are granted to vehicles more than five years old, and to 
vehicles used in highway maintenance and in transporting materials and products 


to a mine or saw mill.—Prouty v. Coyne. 
Feb. 2, 1932. 


(D. C., D. S. Dak.)—6 U. S, Daily, 2726, 





SOUTH DAKOTA—Motor trucks—Weight tax—Exemptions—Constitutionality— 


The South Dakota excise tax on motor trucks, the basis of which is the manu- 
facturer’s weight of chassis or actual chassis weight, held not invalid as to intra- 
state carriers, though the following vehicles are exempted; motor hearses; motor 
trucks or trailers owned and used by a nonresident in marketing farm products 
produced by him, to nearby points within the State; farm wagons used as trailers, 
exclusively for the conveyance of agricultural products by or for the producers 
thereof; trailers drawn by logging tractors or animals in logging operations; it 
will be presumed, in the absence of evidence on the subject, that the exempted 
vehicles do not use the highways to the same extent, and do not inflict damage 
on the highways to the same degreé, as do vehicles not within the exemption.— 
Prouty v. Coyne. (D. C., D. 8. Dak.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 2726, Feb. 2, 1932. 





SOUTH DAKOTA—Motor trucks—Gross earnings tax—Interstate carriers— 

A gross earnings tax on interstate motor carriers may legally be exacted if it is 
in lieu of all other taxes; the South Dakota tax of 3 per cent on gross earnings of 
interstate carriers reasonably reflects the use made of the highways and is valid, 
in view of the fact that the court has held that no weight tax may be imposed 


upon such carriers.—Prouty v. Coyne. 
Feb. 2, 1932. 


(D. C., D. S. Dak.).—6 U.S. Daily, 2726, 








Daily Journal of Proceedings Before 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 





Feb, 1, 1932 ; 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
‘Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 


Bland, Charles 8. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L, Lenroot. 
CUSTOMS 
No. 3465, The United States 
Friedlaender Co, Opinion by Graham, Pre- 
siding Judge. 


v. ee 


Appeals to reappraisement in | 


seven duress entries, four under the Tariff | 


Act of 1922 and three under the Tariff Act 
of 1930, were dismissed by the United States 
Customs Court, Their judgment is reversed 
with directions to review three of the en- 
tries and to reverse the judgment of the 
single judge as to four entries with direc- 
tions to dismiss the appeal therein. Hat- 
field and Lenroot, JJ., specially concur as to 
three entries and disgent as to four entries. 


No. 3477, The United States v. Duratex 
Stencil Co. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
Judge. Stencil paper assessed at 30 per cent 


as paper not specially provided for was 
claimed by the importer to be dutiable at 5 
cents per pound and 15 per cent as surface- 
coated paper. The United States Customs 
Court sustained the protest of the importer 
and their judgment is reversed. 


No. 3472. The United States v. Kimball 
Dental Manufacturing Company. Opinion 
by Garrett, Associate Judge. This appeal 
covers two classes of dental apparatus, (a) 
articulators composed of metal, and (b) 
glass receptacles. The articulators were as- 
sessed at 85 per cent as surgical articles, and 
the United States Customs Court held them 
dutiable at 35 per cent as dental instru- 
ments. The glass articles were assessed at 
85 per cent as surgical articles and the 
United States Customs Court held them 
dutiable as bottles and jars. Their judg- 
ment is affirmed as to the articulators and 
reversed as to the glass articles. 

No, 3446. Bonwit Teller & Company V. 
The United States. Opinion by Garrett, As- 


sociate Judge. Spangled scarfs. Petition 
of appellant for ae denied. 

No, 3448, E, A, Stone & Co. v. United 
States. Wool rage—old junk. Petition of 
appellant for rehearing denied. 

PATENTS <€ 

No, 2841. William P. Harris, etc. Vv. 
Plough Chemical Company. Opinion by 
Graham, Presiding Judge, The decision of 


the Commissioner of Patents sustaining the 
opposition of appellee to the eegicaretion by 
appellant of a trade mark for toilet prepa- 
rations is affirmed. 

No. 2847. Ex parte Frank A, Lundquist. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent on improvement in safes 
is affirmed. 

Nos. 2856, 2857, 2858, 2859, 2860 and 2861. 
Ex parte Patrick P. La Montagne. Opinion 
by Graham, Presiding Judge. The decision 


| of the Board of Patent Appeals denying the 


application of appellant for a design patent 
for stockings is affirmed. 

No. 2863, Edward Herst v, Karl K, Niel- 
sen. Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Ap- 
peals awarding to appellee priority of inven- 
tion of a candle socket is affirmed. 

No. 2649. Samuel Arnold 3rd v, Albert E. 
Greene. Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
awarding to appellec priority of invention of 
method of operating electric furnaces is re- 
versed. 

No. 2862. Ex parte Landon B. Boyd and 
Herbert L. Zimmerman. Opinion by Bland, 
Associate Judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals denying appellants’ ap- 





' Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. 


plication for, a patent on improvement in 
pistons is affirmed. Hatfield, J., did not 
participate in the decision of this case. 

Nos. 2838 and 2839. Ex parte Thomas D. 
Davidson. Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
Judge. The decisions of the Board of Patent 


Appeals denying appellant's applications for | 


patents on signal glass and reflecting sur- 
faces are affirmed. 


No. 2844. Gordon D. Robinson v. Raymond 
A. Helsing. Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
ee awarding to appellee priority of in- 
vention of transmission systems is affirmed. 

No. 2855, The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company v. Worden Grocer Company. 
Opinion . Garrett, Associate Judge. 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents 
sustaining the opposition of appellee to the 
registration by —— of a trade mark 
for canned vegetables is affirmed. 

No, 2869. Fashion Park Associates, Inc. v. 
Nathan Lapidus. inion by Garrett, As- 
sociate Judge. The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents dismissing the opposition 
of appellant to the registration by appellee 
of a trade mark for men’s clothing, is af- 
firmed. Bland, J. dissents. 

No. 2878. Ex parte William E. Moore. 
The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 
on improvement in electric furnaces is af- 
firmed. 

No, 2888. Ex parte Eugene Hahn. Opinion 
by Garrett, Associate Judge. The degision of 


the Board of Patent Appeals denying claims | 


5, 20 and 21 of appellant's application for a 
patent on improvement in tank construction, 
is reversed as to claim 5 and affirmed as to 
claims 20 and 21. Graham, PJ. and Lenreot, 
J. dissent as to claim 5. 

No. 2845. Ex parte Vincent A. Buchholtz. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent “Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 


on street-traffic control system is affirmed. | 


No. 2854. Ex parte Joseph P. Crowley. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. 


paratus for grinding plate glass is affirmed. 
No. 2840. Ebenezer Hil] v. Myron F. Hill. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
awarding to appellee priority of invention 
on count 7 of an interfarence on a rotary 


| pump is affirmed. Bland, J. concurs in the 


conclusion, 

No. 2882. Ex parte Jesse C, Martin, Jr. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent~Appeals 
denying certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent on improvement in plug 
cock is affirmed. 

No. 2889. Ex parte Car! Breer. 
by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals denying ap- 
pellant’s application for a patent on im- 
provement in piston struts is reversed. 

No. 2750. enton R. Brydle v. Harry H. 
Honigbaum. Shingles. Petition of appgliees 
for rehearing. denied. 

No. 2805. Richard Hellmann, Inc. v. Oak- 
ford & Fahnestock. Trade mark for salad 
dressing, etc. Petition of appellant for re- 
hearin: denied. 

No. 2808. Ex parte Roy Cross. 
ment in oil-well drilling methods. 
of appellant for rehearing denied. 


Opinion 


Improve- 
Petition 


No. 2814. Ex parte Walter L, Fry. Im- 
provement in back-rest seat cover. Petition 
of appellant for rehearing, denied. 

No. 2819. Vick Chemical Co. v. Maurice 


E. Cordry, Trade mark for salve, etc. Peti- 


tion of appellant for rehearing denied, 


The | 


They 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals | 
denying certain claims of appellant's appli- | 
cation for a patent on improvement in ap- | 
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Patents on Matter and Process 


In Making Felt Hats Are Sustained 


New York, N. Y. 
Dansury & BETHEL Fur COMPANY ET AL. 


Vv. 
AMERICAN HatTTers & FURRIERS COMPANY, 


INc. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Nos. 93-95. 

Appeals from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Con- 
necticut. 

Victor D. Borst for appellants; JANNEY, | 
Briar & Curtis for appellee. 

Before Manton, L. Hann, and Swany, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 


Manton, Circuit Judge.—These three | 
suits for infringement of atents Nos. 
1507891 and 1507892, grante to. Parks. | 
were tried together, and will be consid- 
ered in one opinion. | 


The patent No. 1507891 is for a composi- 
tion of matter employed in carrying on 
the — patent No. 1507892. The lat- 
ter is the process and product patent. | 
Both were granted on eo 9, 1924, on 
applications filed June 30, 1923. They pro- | 
pose the conjoint use as a carrot of an| 
oxidizing agent, as hydrogen peroxide, and | 
a caustic alkali, as sodium hydroxide. 
Carroting is an-art used in the manufac- 
ture of felt hats. 





Process Employed 
In Making Felt Hats 


Felt hats are made of the fur of smail 
animals, principally rabbits. The hat-| 
making process involves the formation of 
a cone of loosely deposited fibers, known | 
as a hat body, and also as a hat bat, 
which, by manipulation in a wet state, | 
is caused to gradually change into a very | 
much smaller and very much stronger, 
firmer, and thicker article from which the | 
hat is ultimately formed by blocking and 
stretching. 

This change is rendered possible by the 
carroting of the fur. Uncarroted fur will 
not felt and shrink. The transformation 
of the fur fabrics by the carroting process 
is an oy coe hag step, and is the subject 
to which both inventions relate. The usual 
carroting operation, and the preferred 
form of the patents in suit, is that the 
carroting solution is brushed onto the 
fur when it is on the pelt, and the fur 
is then allowed to dry. 


Sometimes artificial heat is used. The 
carroting of the fur by immersion is un- 
usual; in fact there is no testimony that 
any one has ever carroted furs by immer- | 
sion in solution, although that is claimed 
by the appellant. Except for the carroting 
under the invention in suit, the use of 
mercury was universal., But the use of 
mercury carrot was found to be poisonous, 
and resulted in an occupational disease 
of hat makers—mercury poisoning. The 
|carrot of the patents in suit proved to 

nonpoisonous, and avoided stains on 
the fur which the mercury carrot im- 
parted, a yellowish tinge. 


Agpation’s inventions ,permit the stain 
or dye to penetrate entirely through the 
fur; mercury carrot does not do this. It 
has been found that fur, carroted by the 
inventions in suit, produces many at- 
tractive and popular characteristics as are | 
referred to in the so-called “flannel felt.” | 
Moreover, it has been found that econ- 
omies in producing cheaper grades of hats 
have been possible. It gives a closer felt | 
because it more evenly knit together. 


These enumerated advantages have been 
found to result from the application of 
the appellee’s process of rushing a 
strong carrot of the described character 
on the pelt. Patent No. 1507892 deals with | 
a convenient method of getting an aque- 
ous solution of hydrogen peroxide and | 
sodium hydroxide by simply introducing a 
specified amount of sodium -peroxide into 
water. Sodium peroxide in water in- 
| evitably and,immediately works down into | 
the two above-named chemical com- 
pounds. 








| 
| 





Claims Regarding 


Preparatory Treatment 


The claims deal with the process, but | 
some of the claims, as claim 8, deal with | 
the treatment of the fur, prapereed to) 
felting, with a solution of an oxidizing 
agent and a cleansing agent of such na- 
ture as to give the fur felting properties. 
Claim 11 is more specific as to the so- 
lution used, setting forth sodium hydroxide | 
and hydrogen peroxide as ingredients of 
the solution. : 

Some of the claims in suit, instead of 
specifying the result of adding sodium 
peroxide to water, define the solution as 
a solution of sodium peroxide in water, | 
which is another way of saying the same 
thing. A solution of sodium peroxide in 
water is a solution of sodium hydroxide 
and hydrogen peroxide. Claims 12 and 16 
| specify the range of strength of the so-| 
| lution with different degrees of narrow- 
| ness. 
| Patent No. 1507891 deals with the com- 
| position of matter which forms the mate- 
|Yial for carrying on the process and for 
producing the product dealt with in the | 
| patent just considered. This material and 
its action are referred to in the specifica- 
|tions of the patent with particularity sub- | 
| stantially equal to that contained in pat- 
}ent No. 1507892. ; | 
There are three claims in suit. The 
first sets forth the carroiing liquid com- 
prising the solution of sodium peroxide 
dissolved in water; claim 2 specifying and 
defining a carroting solution comprising 
an aqueous solution of sodium shydroxide 
and hydrogen peroxide of a strength of 
not less than 1 degree’ Baume, nor more 
than 10 degrees Baume; claim 3 is similar 
to claim 2, but narrower, in that it speci- 
| fies the limits of the range as 2% degrees | 
|Baume and degrees Baume. hese | 
|claims/are explicit and clearly stated. 








Changes in Chemical 


| And Physicat Structures 


It is not clear as to what action takes 
place in the chemical and physical struc- 
|ture of the fur when it is carroted. Ex- 
perts differ as to the result, but, what- 
ever may be the cause of the change, some 
marked change is wrought. After the 
fur has been carroted, it seems to felt 
| with ease. 
| The changed character of the fur is 
important, and what may be the micro- 
scopic actions which bring this about are 
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Infrmgement Found; Conjoint Use as ‘Carrot’ 
Of Oxidizing Agent and Caustic Alkali 


Shown to Have Been Successful 





not so important, nor is the difference 
of opinion as to it. It is not necessary 
that the inventor understand or be able 
to state the scientific principles under- 
lying his invention. Diamond Rubber Co. 
v. Consolidated Tire-Co., 220 U. S. 428, 31 
8S. Ct. 444, 55 L. Ed. 527. 

Patent No. 501797, issued to Lussigny, 
was for the use of caustic soda in care 
roting, and the Tweedy patent No. 339350, 
for the use of hydrogen peroxide. 

They are urged upon us as a prior art. 
Both were considered in the patent office 
on these applications and found not to 
anticipate Parks. Other patents showing 
these two elements, caustic soda and hy- 
drogen peroxide, are cited but are not 
prior art. But it is claimed because of 
these prior patents that the patents in 


‘suit are an aggregation and not a patent- 


able combination. 

The argument is that the two agents, 
caustic sodium and hydrogen peroxide, 
may be separately applied to the fur, in- 
stead of first being mixed and thus 


| Simultaneously applied, and the same ex- 
cellent results obtained. And it is argued Ih 


there can be no true coaction. Assuming 
that separate uses have the same result 
as the use of a mixed carrot, we would 
have first the application of caustic soda 
and then hydrogen peroxide. And caustic 
soda once applied fo the fur remains ype 
it, for, as defendant Zwyner testified, 
washing the caustic soda off as much as 
he could with water, it was not all 
washed off. 
Steps in Process 
Of Preparing Furs 
rie indicaies that the washing consisted 
ot brushing some water on the tur. The 
caustic soaa, even after the skin dries, 
remains on the hail, and, when the ny- 
drogen peroxide is applied, the same com- 
pination is 1ound as it they haa peen 
mixed in tile firs. place. If tne hydrogen 
peroxide is first applied and sodium nay- 
uroxide—caustic soda—iater put on tne 
pelt, there would be some reaciéon on the 
sur which prepares it to fit in with the 
action o1 the caustic soda. 

Some chemical or microscopic change of 
sucn Nature aaapis it ror a diftferenv re- 
action by tne caustic soda, different than 
that in the case O1 causvic soda acting 
upon the raw iur. if the separate action 
oi: the agents in either oraer gives the 
same results as their simultaneous reac- 
uon, NO deauction can be made therefrom 
wnicn tends to strengtnen the argument 
Oi aggregation. In all processes, tne in-= 
diviaual steps are successive ratner chan 
Simultaneous, and to make a valid claim 
10) a combination it is not necessary tnat 
the severai elementary parts of the com- 
bination act simuitancously. 


Ii the successive action of each con- 
triputes to proauce one particular result 
whicn, wneu attained, is tne produci » 
tne simultaneous or successive actions of 
une elementary paris viewed as one entire 
whole, a valia ciaim ior tnus combining 
tnosu elementary parts may be made. 
Walker on Patents (6th Ed.), p. 87. ‘ine 
test is whether the combination produces 
a& new result or an old result in a pet- 
ter way. Webster Loom Co. v. Higgins, 
105 U. 5. 58, 26 L. Ed. 117%. 

‘This record demonstrates*that the ad- 
mitted failures of caustic soda ana hy- 
drogen peroxide used aione, have been 
overcome by the patented combination of 
the matters used in practicing tne Parks 
inventions. 


|Argument Regarding 


Coaction of Chemicals 


An argumen: is advanced tnat the com- 
ponent constittents ao not coact. Appar- 
ently each aoes something becausc of 
the action of the other. No matter now 
strong a solution of caustic soda is used 
or now long it is applied, it does not get 
the result, The same is true or nyarogen 
peroxide, but, when both are usea to- 
gether, even successively, they do someg 
thing which the other cannot do alone. 

‘ney bring about the result whicn the 
art desired. As stated in the report of 
tne Mellon Institute, which made re- 
searcn on hatting, “carroting reacuon is 
®ound up in inverdependeni reactions of 
nyadroiysis and oxiditogion” ang “neither is 
sufficient in itself, buc gioether they can 
cause a reaction which duplicates that of 
mercury carrot.’ ‘Ihe caustic soda has 
a hydrolyzing effect,,and the hydrouep 
peroxide nas an oxiaizing effect. No one 
claims that an oxidizing action is 1ound 
in the caustic soda alone, nor a hydroliz- 
ing action in the nydrogen peroxide aione, 

As compared with these constituents, 
the patented carrot has a new action 
which is different frem either alone, oxi- 
dization in one case ur hydrolization in 
the other. Thus Interaction is clearly es- 
tablished as is chemical reaction. Tne 
result has been of great value to the 
manufacturers of hats. It is thus ap- 
Parent that the inventor Parks took tne 
vtwo unqualified failures as carrots and 
by putting them together has made a 
success, bringing about the new and de- 
sired results as above stated. 

The appellant ee that the patent 
No. 1507891 is invalid because the com- 
position of matter is an unpatentable dis- 
The discovery of a novel use of 
an old substance in a new composition, 
whereby there is attained a new and un- 
obvious result, has. long been held to be 
patentable. In General Electric Co. v. 
Hoskins, 224 F. 464 (C. C. A. 7), it was 
argued that the nichrom wire, of which 
are made the resistance wires for elec- 
tric toasters, flatirons and the like, was 
not patentable because the alloy of the 
wire was old at the time of the inven- 
tion there in question, and it was old for 
the purpose of electrical resistance. 

But the court held that was insufficient 
invalidate the patent. Copper sul- 
phate used in the gas mask to absorb am- 
monia was broadly patentable, althou . 
the same substance had been used fo 
the same purpose before. Yablick v. Pro= 
tecto Corp., 21 F. (2d) 885 (C. C. A. 3). 
See: Corona v. Dovan, 275 U. S. 358, 48 % 
Ct. 380, 72 L. Ed. 610; Ansonia Co. v. Elec= 
trical Supply Co., 144 U. 8. 11, 12 S. Ct. 
601, 36 L. Ed. 327; Internatl. Cork Co. v. 
New Process Go., 6 F. (2d) 420 (C. C. A. 2). 

The claims here specify the strength of 
the solution or proportions of chemicals 
used, and the patent explains the proper 
use thereof. It is not a matter of which 


is obvious to those skilled in the art, and 
(Continued an Page 7, Column 6.] 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Revised Policies. 
Urged for Utility’ 
Regulatory Group| 


Nine Members of National 
Organization Say They 
Will Withdraw Unless Its 
Procedure Is Changed 


[Continued from Page 1.], 
statement directly to all the members of 
the association. y 

For the purpose of calling attention to 
these conditions certain resolutions were 
presented to the national convention re- 
cently held in Richmond, Va. The pur-| 

ses ‘and the reasons for these resolu- 
ions and the actions taken thereon may | 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) A resolution was offered by Chair- 
man Walker of Oklahoma, requiring that 
all the time of the convention be de- 
voted to the activity of Commission mem- 
bers. thus giving them the fullest oppor- 
tunity, in convention sessions and in 
round tables sneetings and conferences, to 
discuss their common and vital problems. 
The purpose of this Asc™tion was not only | 
to exclude nonmembers from unduly tak-| 
ing up the time of the Commissioners 
in the discussions which would be more| 
appropriately presented elsewhere, but it 
was designed to ‘discharge the attendance 
of the large number of utility officials 
and representatives who have regularly | 
been invited to attend these yearly meet- 
ings. 

It was pointed out that some of these 
utility guests, by endeavoring to influence | 
the action in the convention, by fur- 
nishing entertainment to Commissioners, | 
and by other similar activities, had seri- 
ously impaired the value of the conven- 
tons and were bringing the good name! 
of the association into disrepute. It was 
recognized that this condition had grown 
up gradually and withdut conscious de- 
sign, but that it had reached such pro- 

rations that corrective measures must 

applied. 

The resolution was refererd to the 
executive committee which reported back | 
a recommendation that the resolution be 
rot adopted, but that the committee 
would endeavor to carry out the spirit of 
the proposal. This recommendation was 
sustained by the convention, which was | 
in effect a rejection of the resolution. The 
convention, on’ motion, voted to syppress 
and exclude from its public records the) 
transcript of the debate on this issue. 


Sought to Abolish ‘Junketing’ | 


(2) A resolution was presented by Presi- | 
dent Seavey of California proposing an 
amendment to the constitution of the as- | 
sociation providing that the yearly con- 
vention be held permanetly, after 1932, 
at Washington, D. C. In support of this | 
resolution, it was urged that Washington | 
is a logical place to mee%, that the asso- 
ciation met there regularly for . many 
years, that the main office of the associa- 
tion is located there, as is also the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The real objective of the resolution was 
to provide for a permanent meeting place. 
It was pointed out that such a permanent | 
meeting place would eliminate the present 
general criticism that the conventions had 
become more or less junketing trips. 

In support of the resolution it was said 





that by meetimg from place to place, par-| 


ticularly in such centers of pleasure as 
Miami, Glacier National Park, Asheville, 
etc., where recent meetings have been held, 
the tendency toward diversions of enter- 
tainment seriously cut into the time re- 


maining for uninterrupted consideration | 


of the many vital issues of regulation 
which many Commissioners wished to dis- 
cuss with their colleagues. 

Those who joined in the debate pointed 
out that some Commissioners could get 
to Washington because 
Commerce Commission is located there 
who could not attend when the conven- 
tions were held elsewhere; that the junket- 


ing aspects of the association conventions | 
has injured public confidence in regula-| 
tion; that because of the plain necessity | 
for the most economical expenditure of | 


public funds these junkets could not be 
defended and should be definitely termi- 
nated; that the logical way to terminate 
them was by the selection of a permanent 
meeting place and a program devoted 
strictly to the problems of regulation. 
This resolution was voted down 12 to 39. 
(3) A resolution was presented by 
Chairman Maltbie, of New York, pro- 


posing that the Association discontinue | 


the “supervision” of the publications 
known as Public Utilities Fortnightly and 
Public Utility Reports. The purpose of 
this resolution was to put the association 
in a position where it would not be favor- 
ing, endorsing or supervising any com- 
mercial publication that desired to print 
the decisions of the Commissions. 


Improper Relationship Claimed 
It was especially intended to free tke 


association of the quite naiural innuendo | 


attached to supervising and endorsing a 
publication financed and controlled by 
public utility interests. The point was 
made that these named publications and 
the work they had done and were doing 
was a useful one. But, it was said, That for 
the association to endorse and supervise 
a publication owned and operaied by the 
very utility interests which the members 


of the association were required to reg-| 


ulate seemed obviously an improper sit- 
uation and one which had been properly 


criticized in many quarters. This resolu- 
tion was, without. discussion, laid upon 
the table. 


We have given serious consideration to 


this crisis in the affairs of the associa-| 


tion. We believe that there should be a 
change in the association’s policies on 
these subjects, and furthermore we be- 
lieve that there are many other Com- 


missioners who, upon deliberation, will en- | 


tertain similar views. / 

At the Richmond convention some of 
the States were not represented by dele- 
gates, and many members were unable to 
be present. It is also quite probable that 
many of the delegates failed to realize 


the significance of the three resolutions | 


which were so overwhelmingly defeated. 

The undersigned, therefore, are taking 
this method of bringing these issues di- 
rectly to the attention of every member 
of the association and of urging all com- 
missioners who are genuinely interested 
in protecting and promoting the cause of 
effective regulation to support this pro- 
gram. 


There are incalculable benefits which | 
could be derived from cooperative discus- | 


sion between Commissioners of various 
States of pressing regulatory‘problems, and 
these benefits we earnestly desire. But 
what benefits are we as Commissioners of 
the States we represent receiving from the 
meetings of the association as presently 
conducted? What benefits are there other 
than those flowing from present vacations 
at public expense? 

We must place regulation within our 
States ahead of membership in the Na- 
tional Association. When the association 
imperils State regulation, as we are con- 
vinced it now does, either the association 


must change its course or we, as State | 


members, now see no alternative but to 
withdraw. 


Montana Receives 1,000 


Pleas to Operate Buses 
HELENA, Mont., Feb. 1. 


The Motor Vehicle Division of the State 


Board of Railroad Commissioners has just 
received the 1,000th application for au- 
thority to operate a motor line as‘a pub- 
lic carrier. 

In making this announcement, Chief 
Clerk R. F. McLaren stated that 800 ap- 
lications were filed under the old law and 
00 under the new law which became ef- 
fective July 1, 1931. The new act brought 


taxicabs and irregular truckers under the 
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Power Output for Public Use 
Shows Decrease for Year 








Production of Electricity Dropped 44 Per 
Cent, According to Geological Survey 


The total production of electricity for power in December was about 24 per cent 
public use in the United States decreased | cent less than in 1929. 
4.4 per cent in 1931 as compared with 1930| The average daily production of elec- 
and was 1.5 per cent below the production| tricity in December was 251,308,000 kilo- 
in 1929, according to a report issued Feb.| watt hours, about 2 per cent larger than 
1 by the Geological Survey, Department] the daily output for November. 
of the Interior. ; ‘ ‘ The daily output by the use of water 
The average daily production in De-| power in December was about 24 per cent 
cember, however was about 2 per cent] larger than for Novemver. This relativety 
larger than that for November, it was} large increase was due to the increase in 
stated. the flow of streams used for water power 


The statement follows in full text: j i ipita- 
The total production of electricity for can coi 2 


pee 000 ae oe —— 44 1931) otal monthly production of electricity in 
s 678.000, Vowatt-nours, 4.4 per) kilowatt-hours. by public utility power plants 
cent less than in 1930. The total output!in 1930 and 1931. Percentage change from 















, ; The quantities given in the tables are 
Mining laid plans at a meeting Jan. 30| based on the operation of all power plants 
to hold hearings on a bill (S. 2935) ¢o| peoduning, 10.a00 a, or more 
. ‘ ; .| per month, engaged in generating elec- 
create a national bituminous coal com-| tricity for’ public. use, including ‘Central 
mission, after the several governmental) statons, both commercial and municipal, 
electric railway plants, plants operated by 
ted have expressed their views. ; Steam railroads generating electricity for 
Announcement of the Committee’s ac- traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
tion, made orally by Senator Patterson} public works plants, and that part of the 
(Rep.), of Missouri, following the session, one of manufacturing plants which is 
included the information that it was the|sold for public use. 
Committee consensus that the soft coal) The output of central statidns, electric | 
industry is entitled to the consideration | 'ailway and public works plants represents 
of Congress and that action on the meas-| 2b0ut 98 per cent of the total of all types 
ure will be sought. This was explained | Of a. — output as published by 
as meaning, however, that correction will| ae oe a, Light Association 
be made in the bill if, after due consid- put of Cuneel sualions eal. ieante dae 
eration, changes are deemed advisable. | received from plants representing over 95 
Anti-tr ‘st Laws per cent of the total capacity. The output 
In addition to providing for creation of | of those plants which do not submit re- 
a coal commission of five members as a_ Ports is estimated; therefore, the figures of 
permanent agency of the Government, the | OUlput ayd fuel consumption as reported 
bill prescribes that the anti-trust laws aie anes — tables are on a 100} 
shall be suspended in so far as they apply | P®! Sis. : 
to mergers and consolidations of coal com- _ on ision, Bureau of Mines, De- | 
panies, subject to supervision and approval | P@!tment of Commerce, cooperates in the 
by the commission. This provision, being 


preparation of these reports. 

directed to one industry alone differs from: 
the proposal by Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of | Industrial Relations Head 
Oregon, whos? joint resolution would sus- i? : 
pend the anti-trust laws in their applica- Chosen In Pennsylvania | 
tion to all natural resources and super- | 0: Stiunreans Pa.. Feb. 1 
vision of them by the Federal Trade Com- | : Dees A, He. 
mission pending redraft of the anti-trust pe ee oe | 
statutes. trial.Relations of the State Department of | 
Labor and Industry has just been an-| 
nounced by the Secretary of the Depart-| 
ment, A. M. Northrup. | 

“The Department welcomes the ap- 
peiioent c*, Remhenah.” said Dr. 

orthrup. “He is eminently qualified for 
, ___ New York, N. Y., Feb. 1. the position by virtue of his ar contacts 
Justice Philip J. McCook of the New | with our labor problems, his economic 
| York Supreme Court has rendered a de-| studies and writings, and his efficient 
cision requiring a fire insurance company | services in the matter of establishing the 
to establish in advance of trial in an ac-| emergency road relief camps.» In addi- 
tion on a fire policy the evidence on which | tion to his regular duties he will edit the 
it relies in its defense that the insured monthly bulletin of the Department.” 


|was not the “sole and unconditional” 
owner. The case is that of Hayman v.| e e i 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of America et al.) lermination of Auto Policy 


As a defense to th> action the insurer | i 
set up that the plaintiff was not the) Ruled on in Massachusetts 
Boston, Mass., Feb, 1. 


owner, but merely a mortgagee holding | 
the premises as security for certain moneys | A : ‘ 
advanced by the plaintiff to third persons. | n auiomobile liability insurance policy 
The court directed the defendant to issued under the Massachusetts compul- 
show in advance of trial to whom funds | SY snsurance law may be terminated by 
had been advanced and other details of mutual agreement of the insurer and the 
its defnse. | insured without the usual 15 days’ notice 
from one party to the other or to the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles if a new policy 
is immediately substituted for the can- 
celled one and a certificate covering the 





(Fire Insurer in New York 
Ordered to Explain Defense 





California to Test Planes 


For Fighting Forest Fires 

= s t F res This was the ruling of Harold J. Taylor. 
counsel of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, in a recent opinion to C. F. J. Har- 
rington of O’Brien, Russell & Co., Boston. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., Feb. 1. 

Experiments in forest fire fighting will 
be made in California next May or June 
with airplanes equipped with gases, ac- 
cording to the Deputy State Forester, W. 
|B. Rider, 

The first experiments will involve 
the use of “dry ice” and a secret liquid | 
gas, he said. Preliminary tests will be} 
conducted with a tank truck and if suc- 
cessful, planes will be equipped to at- “Reports from 35 State Highway De- 
tack forest fires with gas. partments show that in December con- 

Mr. Rider said he believes science will| tracts for 3,119 miles of State and Fed- 
eventually discover a gas that will put/eral-aid motor roads were let at an aggre- 
out forest fires when sprayed over a burn-/| gate cost of $30,012,128 to be extended in 
ing area from the air. this work. This sum includes $4,612,100 
for bridges. Of the 17 States which re- 
ported contracts both for November and 
December, the total in November involved 
2,193 miles at $26,971,554 and in Decem- 
ber 1,852 miles at $23,197,709. This rep- 
resents a decline of about 15 per cent 
both for mileage end dollar volume of 
new highway contracts in December as 
compared with November, which is con- 











Employment on Highways 
Said to Be at High Level 


_ _ [Continued from Page 1.) 
ganization on Unemployment Relief. 





Grain Cooperatives 
Select Committees 


Membership Is Made Public by | 


| Federal Farm Board sidered a good showing for this season of 


| the year. Wisconsin led all other Stat 
wly elect r i _— 
one eee 4 meio the | in December contracts and Illinois was 
Coarse Grains Advisory Committee, chosen | Second. 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act by| “Highway employment among 25 
cooperative marketing associations have | States which reported on this item was 
| just been announced by the Federal Farm | 162,461 in November against 133,026 in 
Board. The statement follows in full|December. The decline of 18 per cent is 
text: i: | not excessive for the Winter season. Work 
The grain cooperatives have reported to} is continuing at an unusually high level 
the Federal Farm Board the results of| because of the mild weather. Continued 
the Advisory Commodity Committee elec- contracting for new work insures an ex- 
tions held at the offices of the Farmers | pansion of employment in the Spring 
National Grain Corporafion in Chicago, | Tn December, Pennsylvania led for high- 


Ill., Jan. 26, 1932. he new Wheat Ad- 

visory Committee is composed of the fol-|¥4¥, @mPloyment with 26,489 persons at 

lowing members: | Work ‘and Michigan was a close second 
District No. 1. F. J. Wilmer, Rosalia, Wash.,| With 20,267. 


} 


















| director, North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc.| Details for 35 reporting States follow: a Series of the plaintiff will pay to the de- 
| Spokane, Wash. Mil ‘| The volume of unemployment in practically | must presume, in favor of its constitu- ° fendant so enjoined, such dam- 

District No. 2. Joseph Ihde, Aberdeen, S. D..| ar contracted, A; contract price, road all industries increaceg throughout the State | tionality, that the Legislature did not in- helpful discus- . ’ " 
president, American Wheat Growers Associated, | ges, B; persons employed in De- | during December. Seasonal plants were closed /tend the agt to extend to or place a ‘ ages as the defendant may sustain 
| Inc., Aberdeen 8. D cember, C: and many other industries operated on greatly F sions about oe ° ° 

District No. 3. Glen Draper, Darrouzett. Tex.; | arizona s ot C restricted eqhedules. One large lumber mill | Saas om Sterenote oomanstess: ee, «| wine! atti by reason of the injunction if 

; > ROM st anccsteeacue ‘9,909 .... | and a numberof smaller ones closed, while | : 4 - S J at a 

president, Union Equity Cooperative Exchange, | California ........... 61 2,539,771 9,085 _ those in overatYon worked on part-time sched- | counsel have either been eliminated by fh the court finally decides that the 

District No. 4. E. G. Tharp, Protection, Kan.;| Heimat itttt testes: nee -... 1,880} vies. Ratlroad shops in some localities en- | reason of our decision, or have nct been | of Surety- plaintiff was not entitled thereto. é 
president, Farmers Cooperative Commission | piorigg .°""********* 8 269,986. 763 gaged small crews intermittently. Building deemed of sufficient importance to merit hi . F 
Company, Hutchinson, Kans, | Gecanth eae ab remained below normals Agricultural activ: discussion. ship aa 

District No. 5. William H. Settle, Indianap- | . ’ ’ ties were practically at a stands uring the Counsel for efendan . ae eae 7 ey 
olis, Ind.; general manager, Central States | Iitnois’ 4.004.987 5.304 ar alkalis cantando tain = findings and onan in acordance of which this is If at any time we can serve you, either with ~ 4 
Ot aad ene ee handlers | ndiana 38 702,843 3,508 ployment to many manual laborers. Public- | herewith, submitting copy of same to bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
or processors:” George 8. Milner. vice preai- | 20¥8 ine tenkenirn iad tA 113,638 2,800 | utilities continued operations on restricted | counsel for plaintiff, with form of pro- ath We h Hon«wide . 
dent and general manager, Farmers National | youlsiana oss anasevera ‘a sane 14,300 | schedules. The increase in unemployment | posed decree. oO the opportunity. e have a na agency 
Grain Corporation, Chicago, Ill, and Bert H./xaccachusetts 07777" + 8,900 2,000 | during the month was most noticeable among siuiiaaiincaes capceeaediaate ~ force—at your command! 
Lang, First Nationa! Bank, of St. Louis, Mo. | Michigan TT"! 18 695,386 \4,721 | lumber and building workers. iad sane : 

The new Coarse Grains Advisory Com- iano an 20.287 The review of conditions in other ‘California Announces Test ‘ 
| mittee is composed of the following: | Mississippi 107202 ’aay| States will be printed in full tert in l F I A a 
| District No. 1. Jess W. Wade, Ogden. Utah; Missouri cae 2.562356 6245| the issue of Feb. 3. or Insurance gents c a 
secretary, Inter-Mountain Grain Growers, Og-| Montana 340.000 1500 | aaeeeensioniniippasiedinntanarsecemntiinnes | te & C ] 4 
den, Utah SOTO <incaccscees ea  ninnhen 2,400 . SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Feb. 1. Standart d Surety asua <a 

District No. 2. Joseph Ihde, Aberdeen, 8. D.;| Nevada .............. s30a3 “543 | Mileage of Buses Reduced wy 
president, American Wheat Growers Associated,| Nem Hampshire...... 1 8.190 7.606 ; Approximately 1,500 applicants for li- C any of New York 
Inc., Aberdeen, 8. D. New Jersey........... 5 341.412 7.844 In Nebraska During Year | °eDs¢s #5. insurance agents, brokers or omp y 

District No. 3. J. M. McNally, Bellwood,| New Mexico.......... 59 204,081 1,900 ° £ | solicitors have been notified by the State 
Nebr.; Girector. Tarmaes Westcentral Grete | Mow York srs seeeess 11 199,889 ae Linco_tn, Nesr., Feb. 1.|Insurance Commisisoner, E. Forrest Home Office: 
Company, Omaha, Nebr. | Nor arolina 12 111,079 7,058! The 27 bus transportation companies, | Mitchell, that examinations will be held ~ 

1 C. Smith, Detroit, Il.;|N a ' ; 4 >| See ’ 

oan Mgiinols Agriculture Pie: — 1,686,683 a covering 4,440 route miles in Nebraska,|Feb, 10 at San Francisco, Los Angeles, 80 John Street New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Pennsylvania 27 1,674,720 26.439 | Showed s slignt reduction in mileage in | Sacramento, Fresno, .San Diego and ‘ 

District No. 5. L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio; | Rhode Island .. 12 "339. ; 1931, owing eonsolidations an e- | Eureka. 
master, National Grange, Columbus, Ohio. South Carolina .. <4 on 7395 | crease of local traffic, according to the | Sections 633 and 633a of the political John R. English Frank G. Morris 

At large and chosen as “experienced han-| Texas ........., 227 «1,729,497 11.800 annual report of the State Railway Com-|code were amended at the last session of Vice President President 
I yt anaes of ay West vi ‘inja .. 2 os age eas ‘396 mission. the California Legislature to provide for | ig 

s an e t i a 4 , : 3 
Betiones ante Cornoration® Giticaas, Dl aa eee est elite aa: | The business of the bus companies,|a written examination of all applicants “A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” — 
James Murray, vice president of the Quaker| wyoming ............ 27 84782 1237 | ROwever, did not decrease as much as|who have not been licensed = years Surplus to Policyholders 800,147.48 
Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. — —— _'|that of the railroads, the report said.) prior to the date e. applying. 9 oni urplu, $2,800,147. 

Both committees will serve for one year} Totals ............. 3,119 $30,012,128 175,980 | Three of the bus lines are operated by|10 examinations w 
beginning Feb. 1, 1932. States reporting...... 27 29 32 | railroads. the amended law, Mr. Mitchell said. 








| Extremely mild weather for this season of the | 


| lishments, dairies, and poultry-dressing plants. 


second policy is filed with the Registrar. | 
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Rehearing Granted Rules of Practice 


Appointed to Be Member 
and Chairman of Tax 
Commission of Louisiana 


Levy on Trucks 
Held Invalid on 
Interstate Line 


Weight Tax Is Held Valid on 
Interstate Operators; 


Gross Earnings Levy Is 
Upheld in South Dakota 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
of land used for agricultural purposes 
when the same is not owned by any rail- 
road or other corporation.” 

The court, in sustaining the exemption 
said: 

“We think the distinction is justified by 
the principle of the cases we have cited. 
That principle leaves to the State the 
adaptation of its laws to its conditions. | 
; The growth of cities is inevitable, and in| 
providing for their expansion it may be 
the judgment “of an agricultural State 
that they should find a limit in ‘he lands 
actually used for agriculture.” 

In Tax Commissioner v. Jackson, supra, 
|the court, sustained a classificaiion for 
taxation purposes. In that case the owner 
}of a chain of 225 siores, was obliged to 
|}pay $5,443 in taxes, while the owner of 
' |a single store, though it involved greater 
j}investment and income, was required to} 





S. M. BEASLEY 


;pay but $3. The court, however, held 
ATON ROUGE, La., Jan. 29.—The |that the classification, even though it 
vacancy caused\ by the death of | produced such inequitable results, was 
Sylvestre Blasini on the membership | not violative of the equal-protection-of- 
and re of the State Tax | the-law clause of the Constitution. 
Commission has been filled by the ap- 


In State v. Kozer, supra, the Supreme 
Court of Oregon said: 


a of S. M. Beasley. r. Beas- 
“In this State motor vehicles used for 


ey was purchasing agent for the State + 
Highway Commission prior to his ap- a purposes are subject to all 
pointment as chairman of the Tax Com- | of the general provisions of the motor 
mission. | vehicle laws, but are exempt from pay- 
Se ment of the additional tax for the reason. 

no doubt, that the Legislature was of the 


Seasonal Activities | opinion that ‘delivery to market of. the 


aaae taante cas date eked he 
Aid Employment in 
Several Industries 


|farming and that the highways of the 
State would not be subjected to such a 
| use as would justify a greater license fee.” 
| In the instant case, in the absence of 
evidence on the subject, we should pre- 
sume, in support of the constitutionality 
of the statute, that these exempted ve- 
hicles do not use the highways to the 
same degree, as do the vehicles not within 


Part-time Schedules Still Pre- 


Inf ringement Found; Use of 











On Telephone Fee Pes 
oe vo Adopted by Ohio 
Case Involving Service Charge . pa 
‘ Industrial Board — 


By Hotels in Wisconsin 
To Be Reopened 
Regulations Taking Effect 
March 1 Limit Fees for 
the Commission’s order fixing a maximum Service Before Commis- 
of 2 cents each on toil calls from hotels 


as a service charge in addition to the sion and Provide Penalties ~ 


established rates of the telephone com- 
pany. z a inted Co._umsus, Onto, Feb. 1. 
ae een af pt ° ; ee en | Pursuant to a new State law regulating 


It was represented to the Commission | practice before the State Industrial Com- k 
that the traffic analysis upon which the| mission in respect to workmen's compen- 


costs were allocated as between manage- | sation claims, the Commission Jan. 30 

ev aasaunil potas of the ‘aevies ih ee and regulations which’ are 
Bs © become effective March 1. 

volved, and the petitioner offered to sub- | The new rules seek to regulate rep- 

mit a new study. |resentation of either claimants or em- 


Pp reylcss beers the Comaenasion, teen 
| 0 
Patents on Frocess |vent the solicitation of claims for repre 
Covering Felt Hats 
Are Adjudged Valid 


Maptson, Wis., Feb. 1. 

A rehearing has been granted by the 
Public Service Commission, on petition of 
the Hotel Pfister, Inc., of Milwaukee, upon 





| sentation, and to prescribe the procedure 
jin suspension cases where the repre- 
|sentatives are guilty of misconduct. 

| May Appear Personally 

| Wellington T. Leonard, L. E. —— 
wander, and T. M. Gregory, all members 
of the Commission, signed the rules and 
|regulations which, provide: 

Any claimant or employer may appear 
|before the Commission personally or by 
representation, providing no disbarred or 
suspended attorney may represent a 
claimant or employer either directly or 
| indirectly. 

No former employe of the industrial 
commission or the department of indus- 
trial relations whose services have been 
co aiceilaita eee aaial }dispensed with because of dishonesty, 

: 6 | drunkenness, immoral conduct or divulg- 
[Continued from Page 6.1 |ing information obtained through his 
this knowledge was acquired only after # | employment, shall represent a claimant 
long period of experimentation to find | or employer. 

‘ i ; Credentials must be presented before a 

the proper strength of solution to be a | representative of a claimant or ems 
Minerals, Ltd., v. Hyde, 242 U. S. 261, | ployer will be recognized. 
S. Ct. 82, 61 L. Ed. 286; Macomber Wels Claim or a = not be delivered 
Hazard, 211 F. 976 (C. C. A. 2). The com-/|to any except claimants or employers un= 
position of the matters which is sug- | 168s fener, ang 
gested in the patents in suit, in the com- | the Gomeniesion, ‘that he is authorized to 
Sos on Be yoy to be used, had never | inspect the files. 


Must Register in Record 
The claim that patent No. 1507892 is 
void for double patenting because of the} Any representative of a claimant or 
grant of the combintaion patent, is|employer who receives or is to receive @ 
equally without merit. The exercise of|fee for appearing before the Commis- 


Oxidizing Agent and Caus- 
tic Alkali Is Shown to 


Have Been Successful 





| the exemptions. We should also be war- 
jranted in assuming, in the absence of 
| evidence, that the traffic moved in vehicles 
so exempted is not substantial. 

| This is true also with reference to the 
|exemption covering hearses, The classi- 
| fication exempting them is clearly a rea- 
| sonable one. We conclude that the stat- 
ute does not violate the equal-protection- 
of-the-law clause of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Validity Considered 


The constitutionality of chapter 224, 
session laws 1925, as amended by chapter 
been fully under way. Due to the seasonal | 179, Session Laws 1931, is unchallenged 
curtailment in agricultural work, there was/ by Bekins Van and Storage Company, V. 
no demand for this class of help. Normal|G, Van Der Hule and Harry Ogram, all 
j}engaged solely in interstate commerce. 
The taxes there provided for are levied in 
addition to those imposed by chapter 183, 


vail in Some Lines, How- 
ever, Federal Study of 
States Discloses 


[Continued from Page 5.] . 
reduced in number and alternating emplov- 
ment established for the remainder, while 
transportation and mechanical departments 
and clerical forces worked far below normal. | 


year delayed the ice harvest in many sections 
where this activity should ordinarily have 


forces were engaged in the creamery estab- 


Meat-packing houses worked below normal, 
with slight reductions in forces. Further cur- 
tailment in operating schedules in the flour 
mills was reported and some reductions in 
employment followed. Laundries in many sec- 
tions woked on a 5-day-week basis, with a 
ular forces engaged. Iron foundries, public 
utilities, and automobile-distributing agen- 
cies maintained close to normal employment 
in all departments. Farm-machinery plants 
reduced forces to the minimum and worked 
far below normal in the — ne that: 

artments. Restricted schedules obtaine n 

ne candy and biscuit factories and wholesale In consideration of the use of the public 
and retail grocery establishments. There was | highways of this State, every motor carrier 
no marked change in employment in the job-| $8! pay in addition to the regular license 
printing and newspaper houses. Seasonal | fee or tax imposed upon motor vehicles in 
increases in the personnel of department this State, the following compensation to 
stores and other commercial establishments ng eran uae maintenance of upkeep of 
generally occurred during the holiday sea-| ““®¢ Public highways: 

son. Sash-and-door factories, oil and au-| It is conceded by counsel that a gross 
tomobile-accessory firms, metal-culvert plants, 
and the brick and tile industry maintained 
close to normal forces for this time of the 


|that the taxes im 
| cannot be exacted from those engaged in 
| interstate commerce, that ground of at- 
tack is no longer avaflable to these plain- 
tiffs. Section 19 of this act provides for 
|a license fee charge or tax o 


on gross earnings. The section recites 


jit is in lieu of all other taxes. United 
| States Express Co. v. Minnesota, 223 U. 


‘year. Hotel and restaurant forces were aug- | 
|mented somewhat during the holiday pe- |S. 335, a fact that different statutes 
riod. The surplus of labor included office | impose two taxes upon the same subject 


and domestic help and clerical 


and pro- 
fessional workers. 


matter is not in itself a valid objection 
|to the act. Carley & Hamilton v. Snook, 
Ohio ; supra, but, as above noted, this question 
is no longer involved. The exaction here 
ment prevaiied in many of the ieeding indus- | s,erecee, according to gross Garnings, 
tries throughout the State during December. ee oe oe > = 5 oe yee = 
The trend of activities in the iron and steel | rmining e 
industry showed little change and restricted | @mount of the tax. 
schedules obtained in practically all branches.| Such a standard should reasonably re- 
Employment in the metal and machinery lines | flect the use made of the highways, and 
continued below normal. Reduced schedules | we are of the view that this law is no‘ 
and part-time employment also obtained in violative of either the commerce clause 
or the equal-protection-of-the-law claus: 


| the bituminous-coal mines, sand. gravel, and 
stone quarries, brass foundries. brick, tile, and 
q of the Constitution. Being engaged solely 


| various other clay-products plants. Activities : § ‘ocee yabl w 
jin the oil refineries continued fairly satisfac- in interstate commerce, these plaintiffs “cee F s Pd eae = in- | ae an ° ver ‘a 
| tory in most instances. While a number of |cannot be affected by the exemptions a ne os y 


large-sized building projects were under way 
in certain localities, the volume was insuffi- | 
cient to absorb all of the building tradesmen. | 
A seasonal improvement occurred in the retail | 


mercantile establishments. There was a no- 


contained jn the act. 


Provisions of Statute 
It is urged that if either of the pro- 


ticeable improvement in the automobile, au- 
tomobile-accessory, and rubber-tire industries 
The 'arge number of workers that were en- 
gazed on highway construction was consider- 
ably reduced, due to the completion of sev- 
eral of these projects. Several bridge con- 
tracts recently awarded should furnish em- 
ployment to a large number of men during 
the Winter season. Packing-houses and 
plants manufacturing food products reported 
fairly satisfactory production schedules. Em- 
ployment in the railroad repair shops, freight 
terminals, and transportation lines were 
slightly curtailed. @here was no demand for 
agricultural workers. The supply of labor in 
practically all sections was considerably in ex- 
cess of requirements. 


Oklahoma 


No improvement o¢curred in the industrial- 
| employment situation during Uecember. The 
majority of the manufacturing establishments 
continued on part-time schedules, including 
the cotton gins. The harvesting of the cotton 
crop was practically completed. The cotton- | 
seed-oil mills operated somewhat below nor- | 
mal. Operations in the oil industry continued 
on @ pro rata basis, which occasioned consid- | 
erable unemployment among these workers. 
Woodworking plants, railroad shops, smelter | 
plants, iron mills, glass and clay-products 
plants worked below normal. Building de- 
creased somewhat, but a number of new con- 
tracts let during the month will probably be 


the act. 
started in January, which will emvloy many | a< » class ¢ 7 
building mechanics. The harvesting of all jas to one ¢ of traMc, and void in 11: 


agricultural crops has been completed. a | cAtirety as to another class of traffic. 
number of cities have raised relief funds and 
have started work on many city projects in 


be held void as to all of the parties. 


tion, and that onl 


|the void section was an inducement 
vision. 

| States, only so far as the same may be 
permitted under the proyision of the 
stitution of the United States. 
42. 


intrastate treffic, 


ter. Highway contracts recently let through- 
out the State at an approximate cost of §$1,- 
000,000 will give work to many men in the 
rural districts. 


tion interstate trafiic. e, 





Session Laws 1931, but as we have held) 
sed by chapter 183} 


3 per cent) 


}earnings tax may legally be exacted, if) 


(visions of these acts is held to be un- 
| constitutional, then the entire act yes | 
irst, | 
|it will be noted that the act itself con-| 
| tains provision that if any section should 
| be held void or unconstitutional, such sec- 
tion or part should be deemed to be inde- 
pendent and unrelated to any other sec- 
the specific provision 
| which is held to offend should be affected 
}and that it should not be considered that 
to 
|the passage of any other section or pro- 


| The act contains further provision that 
jit should apply to commerce among the 


‘on- 
Chicago 
|Board of Trade v. Olsen, 262 U. 8. 1, at 
We are not called upon to determine 
what effect should be given this declara- 
tion in the act, becaus2 the effect of our 
holding is that chapcer 183 is valid in so 
|far as it afiects or lays a burden upon 
but that it is void in 
so far as it lays a burden upon or at- 
iempts to regulate interstate traffic. There 
is, therefore, no dividing up or severing of 
It is held valid in its entirety 


But quite aside irom these considera- 
tions, it is observed that chapter 183, Ses- 
an effort to assist the unemployed this Win- | sion Laws 1931, does not specifically men- 
interstate 
traffic is not excluded, and the terms otf 
| the act are general, but if as applied to in- 

| terstate commerce the act would be un- | 
Oregon constitutional, as we have held, then we 


inventive thought may produce both a/|sion shall register in a record provided 
process and its coment, On a composi-|by the Commission, agreeing to abide by 
tion of matter in the art, by the ect in = lo and regulations of the Com- 
which it is applied, and its intended use, . 
if the inventions are truly separable. | The Commission may require, as a _ a 
The inventor is entitled to a monopoly | tection to the parties involved, the filin 
for each, although neither could have|0f proof of any contract of employmen 
been discovered and been available with-|to appear before the Commission. 
out the other. Sandy Macgregor Co, v.| Where a controversy arises over the 
Vaco Co., 2 F.(2d) 655 (C. C. A. 6); Leon-| amount of a fee, or where the fee ap- 
ard v. Maxwell (D. C.) 288 F. 62; Crown| pears to the Commission to be unrea- 
Cork Co. v. Standard Co., 136 F. 841 (C,|sonable, the Commission may, after @ 
C. A. 2); Writing Machine Co. v. Elliott | hearing. fix the fees. 
(CG. C.) 106 F. 507; Willcox v. Merrow, 93| Where substantial amounts of compen- 
F. 206 (C. C. A. 2). sation or death benefits are awarded, the 
Commisison may, on written application 
Infringement Found |of the claimant, order payment of a fee 
The issuance of two copending patents 


to a representative directly. 
to the same inventor may, not be used| Persons holding themselves out fraudu- 
one ainst the other whére it appears |lently as*representing a claimant or em- 
that the claims for a separate invention 


ployer will subject to suspension from 
from the original claims were allowed on 


practice before the Commission. 
the first application. Each patent is novel! Persons contracting for or charging fees 
and useful and is entitled to protection. ‘ 


out of proportion services rendered 
Traitel v. neers 22 F.(2d) 259 (C. C.| may be reprimanded or suspended by the 
A. 2); Benjamin Elec., Co. v. Dale, 158 F. 


; Commission. 
617 (C. C. A. 2). Persons conducting themselves in dis- 
aarrgenens i emply cotansieies. in; | orderly or contemptuous manner before 
y , exc as | P 
Goad, & is prestioaky eee ~ [Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


to the Eastern Fur Products Company. 
| ee 





Claims 5, 7, 12, 14, 15, 16 and 17 of the 
process patent No. 1507892, and claim 1 
}of the matter patent No. 1507891 are in- 
fringed. Appellants admit that they fol- 
low the recommended procedure of the 
patent. 

The constituent agents of caustic soda 
and hydrogen peroxide are comes in 
mixed form and they are applied by 
brushing the fur instead of immersing 
the fur in the solution. They admit the 
; exactness of the infringement by the so- 
lution used, making and using a solution 
| comprised of 2% per cent of caustic soda 
and 1 per cent sodium carbonide and | 
|3.75 per cent hydrogen peroxide, all by 
weight. | 

As to claim 1 of composition of mat- | 
| ter patent, that likewise is established. As 
|to the infringement by the Eastern Fur | 
Products Company, the testimony and the | 
answers of Zwyner fully establish its in- 
| fringement. He was president of the com- 
pany and carried on its business. His act 
was the act of the corportaion of which | 
he was an Officer. His use in directing | 
the business activities of this appellant | 





John Hancock Series 


What can be done 


with Life Insurance 
(1) Building an Estate — 


To plan and build 
an estate of substantial size is a serious 
and often a life-long problem. 


Is the estate you will leave sufficient 
to do for your family all you would 
like to have done? If not, do you 
know how you can increase it im- 
mediately? How you can make sure 





of leaving adequate financial means 
for them? 


Through Lire INSURANCE, with a 
comparatively small annual pre- 
mium, you can build an estate of 
substantia! size and effectiveness,— 


fringed. 


designate. 
Decrees affirmed, with costs. . 





| 
Indiana Bell Company | 
To Acquire Independent | 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 1. | Write for our booklet 
The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. has| “MY FINANCIAL PROBLEMS” 


been authorized by the Public Service | | U-S.D- : tai 
Commission to purchase the property of | || ——— 2er Sixty-Nine Years in Bu 


the Lawrence Telephone Co., at Lawrence. | 


Lire INSURANCE Com 


er Bosvom, Massacruservs 








HIGH LIGHTS 
ON 
SURETYSHIP 


Injunction Bonds- 
Monetary Obligations © 


An undertaking on injunction is a 
bond or undertaking to prevent 
and restrain certain acts of the 
defendant, and is conditioned that 


One of 
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RAILROADS . . . FINANCE SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Line Denied Right 
To Truck Freight 


For Lower Rates. 


Seven Cities Plan 
To Build Airports 


Bill to Promote 
Airship Lines Is 
Offered in House 


7 ee a | 
Application of Marine Code 
To Aircraft Proposed in pose the establishment of airports: 
Cities contemplating municipal airports 


Measure Introduced by lare followed by the letter M; commercial 


® | projects by the letter C, and private proj- 
Representative Crosser bey by the letter P. (Names with asterisk 


|(*) indicate airports already established 


; |for which improvements are contemplated 
(Continued from Page 1.) lor under way.) 


tensive weather studies have been made | Springdale, Ark. (M); *St. Cloud, Minn. | 
in the past two years in an attempt to| (y4): *ffannibal, Mo. (C); Union, Mo.| 
locate a natural airship harbor. _ (M)! Hightstown, N. J. (C); Ellwood City, 

Four of these have been located, ac-| pq’ (c): Argyle, Wis. (P). | 
cording to Commander J. C. Hunsaker, vice |" “The municipalities which follow should 


os of the International Zeppelin|}. geleted from the list of “proposed air- 


ee eee oan ee dae |ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. | 


5, as the cities in question have established 
ing the past year to determine which of |}; on ; ont | 
these four is snout favorable as an airship|the airports or the projects have been | 


. ; ; i i ostponed. 
base. One of these sites is near Philadel- | "definitely postponse. cut Bank, 


hia, one in the Baltimore area, one near : 4 . 
Richmond and one near Alexandria, Va.|Mont.; ares, M. H.; Johnsonburg, Pa 


No decision on the site is expected prior | Vermilion, S. 


; 5 | Indefinitely postponed: Benton, Ark.; 
tematic on the pending alt | Raiford and River Junction, Fla.; Lewis- 


‘ j i i 4) |ton, Me.; Deerfield, N. H.; Noonan, N. 
eetes™ ctvate ale, lepisiecion, vila | Dak; Athens, Ohio; Menard and Terrel, 


commercial ships and _ terminals and | Tex.; je by the Depart- | 
will be able to demonstrate that they | : 


n run their ships on reguiar schedule | ‘ 
snd oes substantial onvine in time Unions’ Acceptance 
_ Of Railway Pay Cut 


between this country and overseas na- 
Becomes Effective *:: 


Number of Employes in Executive Branch 


Compilation by the Bureau of the Budget Shows a Total of 1,023,373 Civil and Military Employes; Annual Pay 
‘Roll Is Found to Reach $1,315,700,000 


Status of Various Projects Is 
Aeronautics Branch 
Shown in Reports to 


For the week ended Jan. 28, the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 


HE Federal Government had 1,023,373 civil and military employes | sistence and lodging where it is afforded as well as monetary payment, 
to the effect that the following cities pro- 


in its executive branch on Jan. 1, 1932, and was paying these per-| but military salaries are shown in the following table as net monetary 
sons a total of $1,315,700,000 a year according to the Bureau of the| payments only, the Bureau explained. (A summary of the following 
Budget. Civil employes numbered 732,400 and military employes 290,-| table issued by the Bureau of the Budget was printed in the issue of 
913; civil salaries have been computed on a gross basis including. sub-| Feb. 1.) 


California Commission Rules 
Railway Subsidiary Must 
Fix | Same Charges as 


Parent Company 
Number and Cost of Salaries of (a) Civilian Employes of the Executive Branch of the Government, and (b) \Military Personnel ‘ 
(Compiled in January, 1932, from latest available information.) 


Both civil and military ————————_,__ -——— Civil 
alary cost——~.  ~——-Number—, 

Cumu- 
lative 
total 

124,678 
181,561 
193,718 
231,276 
251,519 
276,162 
300,206 
328,595 
348,623 
384,313 
417,089 
441,275 
558,034 
571,112 
596,486 
619,711 
668,849 
683,965 
690,458 
695,505 
699,489 
703,001 
704,804 
709,288 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 1, 

The State Raitroad Commission has 
ruled that a railroad should not transport 
freight through a subsidiary at rates less 
tomar those maintained by the railroad 

elf. 

The decision, which was adopted by a 
4 to 1 vote, was designated in a statement 
| issued by the Commission as one “of far-= 

reaching importance in the operation of 
store-door pickup and delivery service.” 
The statement follows in full text: 
, A decision of far-reaching importance 
in the operation of store-door pickup and 
delivery service, recently instituted by the 
railroads, has been handed*down by the 
Railroad Commission. The decision was 
; made by a vote of 4 to 1, Commissioner 
W. J. Carr dissenting from the majority 
opinion. 

Trunk Lines Brought Action 

The opinion was rendered in a complaint 
filed against Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific 
Company and Pacific Electric Railway 
Company, in which it is charged that the 
former company “was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1928, for the purpose of enabting the 
latter to drive out of business and cripple 
| complainants and other certified’ carriers 

by auto truck.” 

The action was brought by the Pioneer 
| Express Company, Valley Motor Lines, Inc., 

United Motor Transport Lines, Inc., and 
California Interurban Motor Transporta- 
tion Association. 

The majority opinion of the Railroad 
Commission holds that the parent com- 
panies, Southern Pacific and Pacific Elec- 
248,328,000.57 | tric, maintain through the medium of 
248,344,300.57 | Transport Company, rates for the same 
poops gee | Or a greater service which are in many in- 
259'034.330.57 | Stances less than the freight rates between 
vesseeeceeeses | UM Same points maintained by the parent 

companies. On this point the decision 
has the following to say: 
“The device which Southern Pacific and 
ee Electric has established whereby 
they handle freight under two different 
sets of tariffs leads inevitably to discrim- 
ination and is obviously illegal under the 
Consitution and the Public Utilities Act 
of this State. The parent companies, 
Southern Pacific and Pacific Electric, 
should comply with the provisions of law 


*Salary 
(annual) 
Not 


Military ———_—__________ 
Salary cost——____ 


Cumulative 


cos 
$111,537,945.68 
113,967 ,622.16 | 
130,531 ,495.12 
139,580,450.62 
140,798,393.42 
145,234,177.90 
151,113,903.02 
156,207,416.74 
159,523,642.66 
172,413,779.10 
172,855,929.30 
175,036,677.70 
179,258,761.90 
186,611,847.54 
188,650,783.54 
188,815,400.54 
189,202,838.54 
190,393,022.54 
195,030,545.54 
207,634, 563.34 
208,451,292.34 
210,494,833.56 
211,146,324.56 
_ 211,565,457.56 | 
212,934,056.56 
213,605,844.12 
214,024,006.37 
220,651,144.37 
223,148,644.37 | 
223,449,630.41 
228 289,481.53 
231,495,101 .09 
231,499,277.09 
234,340,080.57 | 
238,806,030.57 
240,483,450.57 
244,148,150.57 | 
247,614,100.57 


r c-——Number——,, 


Cumu- 
lative 
total 
220,673 
223,024 
237,395 
244,746 
245,643 
248,762 
252,613 
255,670 
257,584 
264,578 
264,803 
265,884 
267,884 
271,190 
272,084 
272,152 
272,305 
272,756 
274,440 
278,818 
279,097 
279,776 
279,984 
280,113 
280,519 
280,713 
280,831 
282,669 
283,335 
283,414 
284,652 
285,445 
285,446 
286,109 
287,101 
287,456 
288,204 
288,887 
289,023 
289,026 
289,445 
289,584 
290,829 


jary cost———————__, 


Number 
in group 
345,351 
59,234 
26,528 
44,909 
21,140 
27,762 
27,985 
31,446 


Cumulative 


cost 

$154,846,967.25 

175,315,040.53 

204,198,395.93 

245,491 ,092.27 

268,356,296.85 

361,065,136.82 

339,507,860.70 

387,722,344.26 

423,751,310.08 
499,254,034.25 

559,756,453.03 
610,468,027.34 

857,554,951.28 
893, 766,523.92 

953,352,993.74 
1,009,720,455.72 
1,032,834,374.24 
1,073,310,042.43 
1,095,445,760.43 
1,122,117,301.53 
1,134,199,470.53 
1,146,574,229.75 
1,152,685,040.19 
1,167,439,816.19 
1,176,500,582.19 
1,183,271,489.90 
1,190,706,146.15 
1,202,174,307.68 
1,208,023,809:68 
1,219,189,782.72 
1,225,000,195.84 
1,234,552,827.80 
1,235,184,207.84 
1,241 638,838.82 
1,249,276.706.32 
1,261,213,992.32 
1,271,026,885.32 
1,279,065,939.32 
1,281,721,709.92 
1,283,417,462.72 
1,290,859,313.52 
1,293,423,982.52 
1,305,118,757.52 
1,307,116,182.12 
1,308,827,012.12 
1,309,938,045.12 
1,311,649,717.12 
1,311,994,217.12 
1,313,237,567.12 
1,314,577,567.12 
1,314,643,567.12 
1,315,138,467.12 
1,315,690.467.12 


$1,315,690,467.12 


Cumulative 
cost 

$43,309,021.57 
61,347,418.37 
73,666 ,900.81 
205,910,641 .65 
127,557,853.43 
155,830,958.92 
188,393,957.68 
231,514,927.52 
264,227 667.42 
326,840,255.15 
386,900,523.73 
425,431,349.64 
478 ,296,189.38 
707,154,676.38 
764,702,210.20 
820,905,055.18 
843,631,535.70 
882.917.019.289 
900,415,214.89 
914,482, 138.1y 
925,748,178.19 
936,079,396.19 
941,538,715.63 
955,874,358.63 
963 ,566,525.63 
$69,765,645.78 
976,682,139.78 
981 523,163.31 
984,875,165.31 
995,740,152.31 
996,716,714.31 
1,003,057,726.71 
1,003 ,684,930.75 
1,907,298,758.25 
1,010,470,675.75 
1,020,730,541.75 
1,026,878,734.75 
1,031,451,838.75 
1,033,393,709.35 
,035,073,162.15 


Number 
in group 
220,673 
2,351 
14,371 


| Number 
| Cost for group 
$154,846,967.25 
20,468,073.28 
28,883,355.40 
41,292,696.34 
22,865,154.58 
32,708,889.97 
38,442,723.88 
48,214,483 56 
36,028,965.82 
75,502,724.17 
60,502,418.78 
50,711,574.31 
247 ,086,923.94 
36,211,572.64 
59,586,469 .82 
56,367 ,461.98 
23,113,918.52 
40,475,668.19 
22,135,718.00 
26,671 ,541.10 
12,082,169.00 
12,374,759.22 
6,110,810.44 
14,754,776.00 
9,060,766.00 
6,870,997.71 
7,334,656.25 
11,468,161.53 
5,849,502.00 
11,165,973.04 
5,810,413.12 
9,552,631.96 
631,380.04 
6,454,630.98 
7,637 867.50 
11,937,286.00 
9,812,893.00 
8,039,054.00 
2,655,770.60 
1,695,752.80 
7,441,850.80 
2,564,669.00 
11,694,775.00 
1'997,424.40 
1,710,830.00 
1,111,033.00 
1,711,672.00 
344,500.00 
1,243,350.00 
1,340,000.00 
66,000.00 
494,900.00 
552,000.00 


$1,315,690,467.12 


Cost for group 
$43,309,021.57 
18,038,396.80 
12,319,482.44 
32,243,740.84 
21,647,211.78 
28,273,105.49 
32,562,998.76 
43,120,969.84 
32,712,739.90 
62,612,587.73 
60,060,268.58 
48,530,825.91 
242,864,839.74 
28,858,487.00 
57,547,533.82 
56,202,844.98 
22,726,480.52 
39,285,484.19 
17,498,195,00 
14,067 523.30 
11,265,440.00 
10,331,218.00 
5,459,319.44 
14,335,643.00 
7,692,167.00 
6,199,120.15 
6,916,494.00 
4,841 ,023.53 
3,352,002.00 
10,864,987.00 
976,562.00 
6,341,012.40 
627,204.04 
3,613,827.50 
3,171,917.50 
10,259,866.00 
6,148,193.00 
4,573,104.00 
1,941,870.60 
1,679,452.80 
5,033,770.80 
1,758,719.00 
4,218,775.00 
1,997,424.60 
1,710,830.00 
1,111,033.00 
1,047,672.00 . 
344,500.00 
* 1,243,350.00 


Cost for group 
$111,537,945.68 
2,429,676.48 
16,563 872.96 
9,048,955.50 
1,217,942.80 
4,435,784.48 
5,879,725.12 
5,093,513.72 
3,316,225.92 
12,890,136.44 
442,150.20 
2,180,748.40 
4,222,084.20 
7,353,085.64 
2,038,936.00 
164,617.00 
387,438.00 
1,190,184.00 
4,637,523.00 
12,604,017.80 
816,729.00 
2,043,541.22 
651,491.00 
419,133.00 
1,368,599.00 
671,787.56 
418,162.25 
6,627,138.00 
2,497,500.00 
300,986.04 
4,8338,851.12 
3,211,619.56 
4,176.00 
2,840,803.48 
4,465,95¢.00 
1,677,420.00 
3,664,700.00 
3,465,950.00 
713,900.00 
16,300.00 
2,408,080.00 
805,950.00 
7,476,000.00 


FTE 


584,265 
696,207 
648,891 
681,892 
707,159 
825,918 
842,302 
868,570 
891,863 
941,154 
956,721 
964,898 
974,323 
978,586 
982,777 
984,788 
989,401 
992,150 
994,169 
996,274 
999,470 
1,001,072 
1,004,026 
1,005,515 
1,007,886 
1,608,040 
1,009,575 
1,011,289 
1,013,894 
1,015,928 
1,017,530 
1,018,040 
1,018,354 
1,019,678 
1,020,120 
1,022,063 
1,022,372 
1,022,616 
1,022,766 
1,022,982 
1,023,022 
1,023,160 
1,023,294 
1,023,300 
1,023,341 
1,023,373 


‘1,023,373 
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tions. If they can expedite the move- 
ments of business travelers and_ business 
mail and so give stimulus to American 
export trade, they will be in a position 
to bid for airmail carrying on the same 
basis as passenger liners now are. 


Facilities Planned 
American terminals would include a 


hangar or dock, mobile mooring mast, | 7 ut 

helium storage plant, refueling facilities Reduction of 10 Per Cent for 

and passenger quarters, representing an 

investment of around $3,000,000. One Year Is Expected to 
Save Lines $215,000,000, 

Says Labor Department 





TreTiT 





The Pacific line plans call for complete | 
terminal facilities fn California and in | 
the Philippines, landings to the mast be- 

planned in Hawaii, Guam and event- 
ually in Japan. The Pacific Zeppelin 
Transport Corporation includes the four | 
American flag steamship lines and west | 
coast and Hawaiian banking interests on 
its directorate. : 

The Atlantic group includes the prin- 
cipal airplane transport companies, the | 
Carbide & Chemicals Corporation, the 
Aluminum Company of America, the Na- | 
tional City Bank, the Goodyear-Zeppelin | 
Corporation, Grayson M. P. Murphy Co. 
and Lehman Bros. 


| 


The railroad brotherhoods have accepted 
a 10 per cent reduction in wages for the 
period of one year commencing Feb. 1, 
according to informatior just received at 
| the Department of Labor. 

The wage reduction will affect nearly 2.- | 1;'o99_12'000 122222122 
000,000 employes of more than 200 rail- | 19'o00—15.000 .......... 
roads. The base pay will remain the | 15,000—up 

The passenger airships are expected to| same, but a flat deduction of 10 per cent 
be built at the Goodyear Zeppelin plant | from each pay check will be made until 
in Akron, Ohio, where the “Akron” was| Jan. 31, 1933, the Department was advised. | 
completed last Fall. | Additional information furnished follows: | 


'048;081,851.55 
290.912 *""664,000.00 _ 259,698,330.57 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


732.460 


1,055,970.636.55 290,913 “"""91'500:00 -:259.719.830.57 
732,460 


$1,055,970,636.55 $1,055,970,636.55 290,913 290,913 $259,719,830.57 $259,719,830.57 


nd includes the value of quarters, subsistence, or other facilities or services furnished by the Government. Salary of military personnel | 


1,023,373 732,460 


*Salary of civilian employes is gross salary a 


The importance of having an American 
airship building industry in this country 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. It is 


ery assured that a schedule of) 


wo and one-half days across the At- 
lantic can be set up when the airship 
lines get under way. Relatively the sav- 
ing of the time over the Pacific will be 
even greater. 

Significance of “Akron” 


The successful completion of the airship | 
“Akron” has called the attention of ‘the | 


country dramatically to the fact that a) 


new vehicle of transportation has arrived. 
’ Mechanical handling and mooring of air- 
ships as developed by the Navy indicates 
that these great vessels can be launched 
and ‘anded with a minimum of manpower. 
This country has the opportunity, I am 
convinced, to step out and take a leading 
— in this new form of transporta- 
io America has an apparently inex- 
haustible supply of the noninflammable 
param as 
helium’ being found in practical quanti- 
ties only in America. t ; 
Naval testimony as to the airworthiness 
of. the “Akron,” as given by naval experts | 
last week before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, indicates that we have 
in this country the technical genius in 
design and construcfion which is _ the 
necessary foundation for the establish- 
ment of an airship building industry. Es- 
tablishment of passenger lines, flying the 
American flag, is the logical next step. 
Competition Foreseen 


There are two reasons why enabling) 
legislation should be provided by the pres- 


and this is a natural monopoly, | 


/in 193C, when there were 1,454,963 em-| 


}in October being 
| 289; 


| The railroads estimate that the wage) 
}cut will enable the roads to save approxi- | 
| mately .$215,000,000 for the year 1932, 
which, together with the $100,000,000 they 
| expect to realize from specific freight rate 
lincreases authorized by the Interstate) 
Commerce Commission for the same period, | 
will aggregate in excess of $300,000,000. 
| Session Lasted Two Weeks | 

Negotiations which ended with the vol-| 
untary acceptance of the pay cut by the} 
railroad wage earners ended on Jan. 31,) 
following almost continual sessions at Chi- 
cago since Jan. 15. 

Statistics made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission show a total 
of 1,225,399 wage earners of 160 Class 1 
railraods for the month of October, 1931, 
the latest official figures available. These 
workers were paid a compensation of 
$171,648,835. 

The employment was considerably be- 
‘low that reported for the same month 


ployes receiving wages of $213,874,715. | 
Employment Total Declines 

Except for the months of March and 
April, 1931, there has been a continued 
decline in railroad employment since Oc- 
tober, 1930, the Commission’s figures show. | 

The largest number of railroad workers | 
are engaged in the maintenance of equip- | 
ment and stores, the total for this work | 
322,984, followed by 
maintenance of way and structures, 264,- | 
transportation (engine and train 





ent Congress. Competition for leadership 
in international air travel is already in 
sight. To my mind the several trips of 
the “Graf Zeppelin” between central Eu- 
rope and Brazil last Summer were even 
more significant than the spectacular 
eae Sent, for the reason that schedules 
of departure were set up in advance and 
those schedules were met 100 per cent. 
The airship need not wait timorously for 
qust the right weather before flying across 
he ocean, but may leave on schedule as 
steamships do. 

I am informed that a much more am- 
bitious schedule has been set for the “Graf 
Zeppelin” this coming Summer, and a new 
and larger “Graf Zeppelin” is being built 
now in Germany, a ship larger even than 
the “Akron.” Germany is already under, 
way in this airship business, and there is 
@ marked advantage in getting a “head 
start” and acquiring operating and traffic 
and business experience. 

Start Called Auspcious 

The other reason for taking action now 
is that we have already seen an auspicious 
start made in the establishment of an air- 
ship buiiding industry in this country. We 
cannot afford to lose it. More than $5,- 
000,000 in total has been invested at Akron 
in land, buildings and machinery, and here 
have been assembled perhaps the most 
highly skilled group of airship builders 
in the world. The engineers and especiall¥ 
trained workmen, who built the “Akron” 
and are now pushing its sister ship the 


“ZRS-5” to completion, will have com-|ship, but will be a valuable adjunct to it.) 
Nations that go forward are those that | 


pleted their work shortly after the first of 
mext year. The organization wit] be dis- 
banded after that time unless Congress 
Opens the way for them to go ahead 
with the next step, which is the building 
of commercial airships. 


The bill seeks to encourage our citizens.) 


to develop this business and to build ships 
and terminals. It defines their rights and 
liabilities in accordance with the rules for 


Investment 


service) 239,128; professional, clerical and 
general, 213,562; transportation, other 
than train, engine and yard, 153,712; yard- | 
masters, switch tenders and hostlers, 16,- 
128, and the remaining 14,000 in execu- 
tives, officials and staff assistants. 


surface vessels built up under the mari- 
time law during the last eigut years. If 
the airship men can prove, as I believe 
they can, that ey can run their ships 
according to a regular schedule of sailings 
an can make a very marked saving of 
time in carrying mails and passengers 
over the two oceans ,this proposed legisla- 
tion would enable them to bid for such 
business. 
Faster Schedules Seen 

The airship offers the opportunity to 
reduce by more than one-half, the time 
required to go from here to Europe, and 
to make even greater savings in time 
ove rthe Pacific. It is practically assured 
than a trans-Atlantic schedule of two and 
|one-hatf days can be inaugurated when 
| the airships start business. In expediting 
the movements of business representatives 
{and important business mail over the 
|cceans the passenger airship will en- 
|large export trade, since closer and easier 


is net salary. of both active and retired men. 


Additional, Wireless F 
In Great Lakes Ship 


Service Is Endorsed 


In Report to Federal Radio 


Commission, Petition of | 
Radiomarine Company Is 
Favored by Examiner 


Establishment of additional radio com- 
munication service to aid Great Lakes 
shipping interests was recommended to 
the Federal Radio Commission Feb. 2 in a 
report submitted by Examiner Elmer W. | 
Pratt, and made public by the Commis- | 
sion. 
The report recommends that the Com- 
mission grant the application of the | 
Radiomarine Corporation of America for | 
additional point-to-point service between 
Cleveland, Duluth, Chicago and Buffalo; 
and Rogers City, Mich., respectively, where 
there is need for such service in dispatch- 
ing, loading and routing ships. 
Denial Recommended 

In another report submitted at the same 
time, Examiner Pratt recommends denial 
of the application of the Midwest Wireless 
Company, Inc., of Ohio, for construction 
permits to erect communication stations 
at Cleveiand, Duluth, Buffalo and Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. The report points out that 
Radiomarine already has stations at these 
points, and erection of new stations is un- 
necessary when Radiomarine, by establish- 
ing additional service, can serve shipping 
interests just as well. 

The following additional information 
was made available in the reports: 

Radiomarine, owned by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, asks for licenses to 
conduct point-to-point radio telegraph 
communication services among its stations 
at these cities. The proposed service is 
particularly adapted to needs of maritime 
interests, and its establishment has been 
‘requested by many shipping interests on 
the Great Lakes. 

Lack of Land Facilities 

The service would be available to all 
Ships, whether or not they carry radio 
equipment. Hundreds of ships in the 
Great Lakes area receive inadequate com- 


|communication between the producer and| munication service, and the lack of land 


his market has’ always _ throughout 
|economic history stimulated the exchange 
|of goods and increased ship tonnage. 
The airship will not supplant the steam- 


|}make decisive use of new findings in 
science and invention. Some ‘nation will 
| use airships, and explore and utilize their 
possibitities. America has unusual advan- 
tages, but these must be utilized promptly, 
{if we are to have American flag airships, 
emissaries of trade and good will, cruising 
over the great oceans that flank our 
shores. 


wire facilities at Rogers City, particu- 
larly, is a serious handicap to shipping 
| operations, ¥ 

There are about 1,000 ships operating 
on the Great Lakes. Radiomarine has 
in the past handled about half the total 
communication traffic, while operating at 
about 10 per cent or less of their ca- 
pacity. 


Changes in National Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in status among national bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Jan. 30 were an- 
nouncd Feb. 1 by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as follows: 





Selection Service 


There are now many opportunities to secure 


sound bonds at prices 


However, in order t 


affording high income. 


o meet the particular 


needs of the individual investor it is most 
important that proper selection be made. 


We are constantly 
such selection. 


Ask for ot 
“Investment 


assisting investors in 


ir pamphlet 
Suggestions” 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 


922 Fifteenth St., N. 


W., Washington, D. C. 


Application to organize received with title 
requested: 

The Florida National Bank at Panama City, 
Fla., capital, $50,000. Correspondent, J. 
Bright, 1514 Barnett. National B&nk Build 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Change of title: 

First Dakota National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Yankton, S. Dak., to ‘The First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Yankton.” 

The Parnassus National Bank, Parnassus, 
Pa., to “The Paranassus National Bank, New 
Kensington.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Avery, 
capital, $40,000; effective Jan. 12, 1932. Liq- 
uidating agents, C. E. Williams and M. L. 
Sims. Absorbed by Red River National Bank 
in Clarksville, Tex. 

The First National Bank of Lakeview, Oreg., 
capital, $50,000; effective Dec. 15, 1931. Liqui, 
dating agents, Dick J. Wilcox and Mabel E. 
Ross. Absorbed by The Commercial National 
Bank of Lakeview. 

The Oil Belt National Bank of Oblong, 
Ill., capital, $50,000; effective Dec. 15, 1931. 
Liquidating agent, G. E. Tomlinson, Absorbed 
by The First National Bank of Oblong. 

The National Bank of Chetopa, Kans., capi- 
tal, $25,000; effective Jan. 16, 1932. Liqui- 
dating agent, J. N. McMichael. Absorbed by 
The Chetopa State Bank, Chetopa, Kans. 

The First National Bank in_ Brownsville, 
Tex., capital, $200,000; effective Jan. 12, 1932. 
Liquidating agents, Ben F. Read and G. C. 
Wagner. Absorbed by The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Brownsville. 

The Peru National Bank, Peru, Ill., capi- 
tal, $100,000; effective Jan. 12, 1932. Liqui- 
dating committee, Andrew Hebel, E. R. Har- 
ris, H. E. Hackman, B. J. Nauman and L, G. 
Olmsted. Succeeded by The State-National 
Bank of Peru. 

First-Citizens National Bank of Pennsboro, 


G. 
ing, 


Tex., 


It does not include allowances as distinguished from pay. 


\ 
\ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 1 made public decisions in rate 
|and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Cottonseed oil: I. and S. Docket No. 3629. 
—Proposed reduced rates on crude cotton- 
seed oil, in tank-car loads, from points in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and New Mexico to California 
found to subject certain refiners in Texas 
and Oklahoma to undue and unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage and give an un- 
due and unreasonable preference and ad- 
vantage to The Procter & Gamble Company 
in the operation of its designated plant at 
ene Beach, Calif., and therefore not jus- 
tified. : 


Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 


Coal: No. 21509.—L. V. Austerschmidt v. 
Alton & Eastern Railroad. Rates on bitu- 
minous coal, in carloads, from mines in Illi- 
nois to St. Charles, Mo., found unreasonable 
for the past. Reparation awarded. Present 
rates found not unreasonable. 

Excelsior: No. 22972.—Boston Excelsior 
Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Rates on excelsior, in carloads, from Peters- 
burg, Va., to points in Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York 
found not unreasonable in‘the past but un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial for the 
future. Reasonable and nonprejudicial basis 
| Of rates prescribed. 
| F. D. No. 9086.—1. Authority granted to 
| the St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line Rail- 
| road Company to issue not exéeeding $11,- 

068,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds to be 
delivered, at par, to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company in satis- 
| faction of a like amount of indebtedness 
| for advances made by it for capital pur- 
poses. 
| 2. Authority granted to the Chicago, Rock 

Island & Pacific Railway Company to as- 
sume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
in respect of said bonds, and to pledge and 
repledge from time to time all or any part 
thereof as collateral security for any note 
| or notes which it has issued or may issue 

within the limitations of section 20a (9) of 
| the Interstate Commerce Act. 
| F. D. No. 9051.—Certificate issued author- 

izing (1) the Western New York & Penn- 
sylvania Railway Company to acquire the 
railroad properties of the Bradford Railroad 
Company in McKean County, Pennsylvania; 
and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to assume operation of such railroad prop- 
| erties under the terms of an existing Coa. 
F. D. No. 8933.—Certificates issued (1) au- 
thorizing the Boston & Maine Railroad (a) 
to operate under trackage rights over part 
of the railroad of the Central Vermont Rail- 
TT Inc., in Windsor County, Vermont, and 
(b¥ to acquire the exclusive use of a part 


| 
| 
| 





| 


{ 





Canada Displaces America 
In Gold Output for Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The previous year’s production was only 
$403 000,000. 

Reports have been received from time 
to time by the Department of Commerce 
to the effect that prospecting for gold has 
received an impetus in scattered parts of 
the world. Te search for the yellow 
metal is believed to have been stimulated 
by unmployment, the general businsss 
situation and the fact that the mining 
|of other metals has been affected by a 
restricted demand and low prices. Mining 
; companies have in some instances turned 
| their attention to new products. 

Field representatives of the Department 
recently reported new finds in Australia, 
and Swedish Government officials told of 
| the formation of a company to exploit de- 
posits in the northeastern part of the 
country, chiefly of gold, but also of cop- 
per, zinc, and silver, which are claimed to 
| be among the richest in the world. 
Australia has just given’an additional 


Commonwealth went off the gold stand- 
ard, the Government has offered a bonus 
for the metal above the market price. 


a 


|W. Va., capital, $100,000; effective Dec. 31, 
1931. Liquidating agent, C. B. Summers. 
Gpreccces by First Citizens Bank, Pennsboro, 

. Va. 
| The Farmers National Bank of Clarksville, 
| Ohio, capital, $25,000; effective Jan. 12, 1932. 
| Liquidating agent and absorbed by The Clin- 
| ton County National Bank & Trust Company 
|} of Wilmington. 

The First National Bank of Radcliffe, Iowa, 
capital, $50,000; effective Dec. 30, 1931; Liqui- 
| dating agent, E. E. Wiemer. Absorbed by The 
| First National Bank of Hubbard, Iowa. 

The First National Bank of Amo, Ind., cap- 
ital, $25,000; effective Jan. 18, 1932. Liquidat- 
ing agent, W. B. Newlin. Succeeded by Citi- 
zens Bank of Amo, Ind. 

The Industrial National Bank of New York, 
capital, $1,500,000; effective Jan. 18, 1932. Liq- 
uidating committee, Max Weinstein, Walter 
H. Weinstein, Max Scott, Philip L. Tuchman 
and Max Schwartz. Absorbed by Continental 
Bank & Trust Company of New York. The 
liquidating bank has one branch. 

he Indiana Harbor National Bank of East 
Chicago, Ind., capital, $200,000; effective Jan. 
. 1 Liguidating agent and absorbed by 

e Union National Bank of Indi 
at East Chicago, Ind. ane nee 





| 


Railway Rate and F inde 


inventive to the hunt for gold. Since the’ 





8S. 


wos R uling 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


of the railroad of the latter in said county, 
subject to the right of the latter to move 
certain of its traffic thereover; and (2) au- 
thorizing the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., 
to operate under trackage rights over part 
of the railroad of the Bosfon & Maine Rail- 
road in Windsor and Windham Counties, 
Vermont, and Cheshire and Sullivan Coun- 
ties, New Hampshire. 

F. D. No. 8754.—Certificate issued author- 
izing the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon a branch line of railroad 
in Dinwiddie County, Virginia. 

F. D. No. 8917.—Acquisition by the North- 
western Pacific Railroad Company of con- 
trol of the Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railroad 
Company by purchase of capital stock ap- 
proved and authorized. Condition pre- 
scribed. 


Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


Glass: No. 24749.—Winona Paint & Glass 
Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Rate on plate glass, in less than 
carloads. from Minneapolis, Minn., to Wi- 
nona, Minn., over an interstate route, found 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

Pipe: No. 24569.--Concrete Pipe and Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. Rates on concrete sewer and cul- 
velt pipe, and concrete multiple pipe, in 
carloads, from Richmond, Va., to Silver 
Spring. Baltimore, Hagerstown and Cumber- 
land, Md., Washington,-D. C., Wilmington, 
Del., Philadelphia, Allentown and Altoona, 
Pa., Wheeling, Parkersburg, Charleston and 
Bluefield, W. Va., and points intermediate 
thereto, found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 


Uncontested Finance Case 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9103. au- 
thorizing the New Orleans & Lower Coast 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 
$837,000 of general refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds, series A, to be delivered to the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company in ex- 
change for $300,000 of first-mortgage bonds 
and in satisfaction of $537,000 of indebted- 
ness for advances made for capital pur- 
poses, approved. 


Rate Compiaints 


Rate complaints received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 


Petroleum products: No. 24662, sub No. 1. 
—The St. Joseph Fuel Oil & Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph. Mo., v. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against rates 
and charges on shipments of refined oil dis- 
tillate to St. Joseph, Mo., from points in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Coal: No. 24957, sub No. 1.—Penn Anthra- 
cite Mining Company, Scranton, Pa., v. The 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corp. Against 
joint through rates of $2.52 on prepared 
and $2.39 on pea and smaller sizes of an- 
thracite coal, from points in Pennsylvania 
by Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Newark, N. J. 


Packing-house products: No. 24997.—Han- 
sen Packing Company, Butte, Mont., v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Against 
rate of $3.13 per 100 pounds minimum 21,- 
000 on shipments of dressed beef and dressed 
lamb from Butte, Mont., to New York City 
to the extent they exceed contemporaneous 
rate of $2.40 from Salt Lake City to New 
York. 

Machinery: No. 24998.—The Pullman Lum- 
ber Company, Pullman, Ill., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Against a double first-class 
rate of $10.50 per 100 pounds on a shipment 
of gas cleaning machine, shipped in crates, 
from Philadelphia to Pullman. 

Coal: No. 24999.—The Capitol Fuel Com- 

any, Cleveland, Ohio, v. Norfolk & Western 

ilway. Against rate of $3.29 per net ton 
on bituminous coal from War, W. Va., to 
‘Chicago. ' 

Seeds: No. 25001.—McLaughlin Gormley 
King Company, Minneapolis, Minn., v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. Against a 
through rate of $1.17 per hundredweight on 
carload shipment of seed, from Wilmington, 
N. C., to Minneapolis, based on rates to and 
from Fulton, Ill. 

Switching charges: No. 25002.—The St. 
Paul Livestock Company, St. Paul, Minn., v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
way et al. Against the practice of) St. Paul 
Bridge & Terminal Company of assessing 
switching charge of $4 a car on livestock, 
shipped from points in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan to the Union Stock Yards in 
South St. Paul, the point which the carriers 
have established their regular terminal as 
preferential of competitors at other points 
of delivery to which deliveries are made 
ees addition to the regular line haul 
rate. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Decisions made public by the Federal 


Radio Commission on Feb. 1 follow: 
Broadcasting applications: 


New England Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass., construction permit for station to 
use 1,500 ke., 100 w., 250 w. local sunset, half- 
time. 


WNBW, Home Cut Glass & China Co., Car- 
bondale, Pa., voluntary assignment of license 
to WNBW, Inc. 


WSM, National Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., modify construction 
permit for 50 kw. Requests approval of pro- 
posed equipment and transmitter. 

WIs, uth Carolina Broadcasting Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., construction permt to install 
new transmitter. 

WDBO, -Orlando Broadcasting Co., Orlando, 


|Auto Carrier Control 
| Favored at Hearing 


I. C. C. Examiner Advocates 
Regulatory Measure Be- 
fore Senate Committee 


| Legislation for the control of interstate 
|motor truck carriers, in the opinion of 
Leo J. Flynn, attorney-examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
not return to the railroads all of the 
| less-than-carload freight lost by the rail 
|lines to the trucks. 


/1 in reply to a question by Senator 
| Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, as to how 
| the loss of this class of revenue to the 





was testifying at the opening hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate 
|Commerce on the bill (S. 2793) for the 


regulation of interstate buses and trucks. | 


Would Regulate Rates 
The measure wotld provide for the is- 
suance of certificates of convenience and 
necessity and for regulation of rates of 
| buses doing an interstate business, and for 


a system of permits for interstate trucks | 
rates of the! 


not including control of 
freight carriers. Mr. Flynn expressed 
|himself as being in favor of control of 
rates of both buses and trucks. 
Thirty-two class I railroads now have 
control of an investment in motor ve- 


hicle operations of about $46,114,000. Mr. | 


Flynn told the Committee. These roads 


have entered the motor vehicle business | 


in four manners, he explained, as follows: 
Directly. Not many are included in this 

group; 

By organization of 

| panies officered by offi 

|road company; 


subsidiary com- 
cers of the rail- 


motor vehicle companies; and 

| By contracting with existing companies 
2 perform certain motor vehicle opera- 
| tions. 

Mr. Flynn testified that there was no 
method by which the exact amount of 
freight handled by truck in interstate 
commerce could be ascer tailed. 
| Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 


of the bill, questioned whether it would 


not be desirable to pass regulatory legisla- | 
| tion for trucks in order to make records | 


available. 

|. He questioned whether Congress would 
| be able to legislate intelligently as to rate 
;making unless official records were in 
;Some manner made available as to the 


| volume of freight carried byscommon car- | 


riers. 
|_ Mr. Flynn told the Committee that in 
| 1921 class One railroads carried 42,000,000 


| tons of less-than-carload freight and that | 


|in 1929 they carried about 36,000,000 tons, 
| representing a decrease of about 14 per 
| cent. 

“It is in the less-than-carload traffic 
—_ truck competition is felt most,” he 
said. 


‘Ohio Industrial Board 


| (Continued from Page 7.] 
the Commission or referee, or about the 
|Commission's offices, while representing a 
|Claimant or representative, or who seeks 
to obstruct orderly submission of cases, 
n.ay be reprimanded or suspended. 

Representatives mutilating files or rec- 
ords of the Commission will be subject 
to suspension. 

Any person practicing before the Com- 
mission who pretends to be an agent or 
employe of the Commission when he is 
not, may be suspended. 4 

Before a representative is suspended 
written charges shall be filed against him, 
after which a hearing will be held to de- 
cid. his punishment. , 

Suspended persons may be readmitted 
for good cause 


Fla., modification of license to change from 
| half-time to unlimited. 

WDSU, Joseph H. Uhalt, New Orleans, La., 
| install automatic frequency control. 





KPO, Hale Brothers Stores and The Chron- | 


icle Publishing Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
| voluntary assignment of construction permit 
to National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WNW, Tidewater 
Philadelphia, Pa., modification of construction 
permit for extension of time to July 23, 1932, 
public coastal service. 

KZN, Nakat Packing Corp., Waterfall, 
Alaska; KJI, Bristol Bay, Alaska; KQL, Hidden 
Inlet, Alaska; KON, Union Bay, Alaska, re- 
newal of license, fixed public, public coastal 

{and private coastal. 


| railroads could be remedied. Mr. Flynn’ 


By buying of capital stock of existing | 


| Chairman of the Committee and sponsor | 


Adopts Rules of Practice 


Wireless Telegraph Co., | 


above noted by revising their own tariffs 
or those of the Transport Company so 
| that none of the Transport Company rates 
| applying between the same points would be 
| less than those maintained directly by the 
| rail carriers. 
| Ordered to Cease Practice 
| “In other words, the rail carriers should 
not maintain indirectly through the Trans- 
| port Company schedules which offer the 
same or a greater service at rates less than 
| those maintained by Southern Pacific and 
| Pacific Electric.” 

The order itself commands that the 
| Southern Pacific Company and Pacific 
Electric Railway Company “shall within 
| 40 days from date of the order cease and 
desist from applying, demanding or col- 
lecting for the transportation of freight 
| between points on their lines rates in 
| excess of those contemporaneously main- 
; tained by the Pacific Motor Transport 
| Company on like traffic for the same or 
ia greater service.” 

he decision futher orders that the 


Mr. Flynn expressed this opinion Feb.\ Pacific Motor Transport Company opera- 


tions by truck between El Centro and 
| Holtville, Santa Barbara and Montecito, 
and Los Angeles and Vernon shall be dis- 
continued until the company has first ob- 
tained from the Railroad Commission a 
certificate ,of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing such operations, or 
until the corporation with whom the 
| Pacific Motor Transport Company has 
contracted for such service has obtained 
such certificate. 

Commissioner Carr in his dissenting 
opinion comments on the case as follows: 

“*Piercing the corporate veil’; by dis- 
regarding separate corporate entities is a 
devastating weapon recognized to exist but 
rarely employed,.and then only to pre- 
vent fraud or wrong. Thus, in the last 
six decisions of the Supreme Court rec- 
ognizing its existence it was brought into 
play in but two of them. 
“I do not think it should be brought 
| forth here to destroy Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company. 
Said to Aid Competitors Only 

“Radical changes have been and are 
taking place in transportation. Rail car- 
| tiers are hard pressed to maintain them- 
selves in the field where once they en- 
| joyed a monoply. 

“While a separate corporation like Pa- 
cific Motor Transport Company, with a 
c rtain flexibility in constructing rates, 
| may not be the ideal or best plan whereby 
|railroads may meet present-day condi- 
tions, it does represent an earnest and, I 
believe, good faith effort by a major rail- 
road to cope with new conditions in trans- 
| portation and to satisfy new demands by 
shippers. It has been a convenience and 
advantage to shippers. They will not be 


| benefited by its destruction. Competitors 
<sone wili gain.” 


| 
| 
Towing of Dry Docks 
Two Dutch tugs in 166 days traveled 
| 13,500 miles, from England to New Zea- 
| land, towing a floating dry dock which, 
| because of its size, was launched in three 


sections. This is believed the longest tow 
on record. (Department of Commerce.) 
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AND THE PUBLIC 
INFORMED 


from the President 


eeeis sent every three months to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform 
him of the activities of the Com- 
pany. In addition, stockholders 
also receive Consolidated Income 
Statement and Balance Sheet and 
notice of dividends quarterly. 


Our mailing list is not restricted 
to stockholders. Anyone may have 
his name placed upon it by request- 
ing “Reports to ~ Stockholders’’. 
Owners of stock stand- 
ing in other names 
should ask to be added 


to the list immediately. 
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Company 
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Trade Expansion | Bond Depreciation Described — |Morgan Profits 
Shown in Month = /” Testimony of Mr. Traylor |g, Foreign Bonds 
In Cleveland Area Few Foreign Securities Held by Banks, He| Aye $10,071,903 


| Says at Hearing on Finance Plan 
- Attributable to Production 
Of New Auto Models, Ac-| 
cording to Review by Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank 





















Wholesale Commodity Prices 
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Review of Domestic Business Situation Shows 
Increase in Bank Debits 











Statement Filed With Senate 
Finance Committee Shows | 
Transactions of Company 


Since Jan. 1, 1920 


| The net profits of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany on foreign government and foreign | 

|industrial bonds floated in the United 

| States between Jan. 1, 1920, and Dec. 15,| 


Business conditions for the week ended | ono —_ of 120 — —s. 
Jan. 23, as measured by weekly statistics | ties, was at the same level as : 
available to the Department of Commerce | receding week, this being the first time 


|in several weeks that a decline has not 
through the Survey of Current Business, | been recorded. Prices of agricultural prod- 
|indicate that bank debits outside New 


| ucts were the same as for, the previous 
York City increased slightly over the pre- | week, following a decline extending over 
vious week, but were considerably under 


| several weeks. Prices of nonagricultural 
the same week last year, according to 


C products declined fractionally, but were | 
the weekly summary of domestic business | still slightly above the low of the depres- 
conditions just issued by the Department 


sion. The price of cotton middling de- 
of Commerce, which follows in full text: | clined from the previous week, but the 


was described by Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, Dec. 22, before the subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate which had under consideration the Walcott bill (S. 1) creat- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


testimony of Mr. Traylor follow: 


EPRECIATION in the value of securities sold to the public by American banks | 
| 

The concluding excerpts from the | 

| 


+ 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 1—Improvement| Senator Glass: Now, if Shore has been no 

i ditions in the Fourth | 4ppreciable mismanagement of the banks, as : . 
ee “heate a is largely at- | you say, how do you account for the fact serve bank had that avenue open for redis- 
tributable to th duction of new mod- | that from $9,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 of count or borrowing, and all banks had their 
ributable to the proauc | practically worthless foreign loans have been | CO'respondent relationships with the larger 


Those that were members of the Federal re- 








STATE BANKING 





Delay in Approva 
Maintained Level During Week Qf (Coffee Loan to 





: 


Brazil Described 





Testimony of James Speyer 


At Senate Hearing on 
Flotation of Foreign Se- 
curities in America 





Delay in obtaining an expression from - 


the Federal Government that a loan of * 
$35,000,000 to the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, to assist in the disposal of coffee the 


els in the automobile industry, according | absorbed by the country? city banks from whom they might borrow.| 1931, totaled $10,071,903, according to a! Loans and discounts of Federal reserve price of electrolytic copper continued to | Brazilian government had purchased in ans 
» to the monthly business review of the| Mr. Traylor: I don’t think you will find a|, The public feeling was that a number of | statement which has been filed by Thomas/ member banks continued to decline. rise. Prices of wheat at Kansas City rose | effort to keep up the price of that pro-) 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, re-| very big portion of that in the banks of the | banks throughout the country had assets that 


In- 
terest rates on call money were the same | 
|as for the preceding week. Time money 
rates continued the downward trend 
started during the previous week. The 
average price of representative stocks de- 
clined but was still 5 per cent above the 
low for the depression. The average price | 
of 40 leading bonds continued to rise, 


W. Lamont, of that firm, with the Senate 
Finance Committee. The statement is 
supplementary to the testimony of Mr. La- 
mont before the committee, on Dec. 18, 
1931. 

The average profit of the firm on all 
long-term issues sold since 1920, accord- | 
ing to the tabulation, has been just above 


to the highest level in six weeks, The com- 
| posite iron and steel price declined frac- | 
| tionally from the preceding week. | 

_For the week ended Jan. 16, increases 
| Occurred over the previous week in cotton 
receipts, bo gk car loadings, lumber pe 
duction, steel ingot production, and wheat 
| receipts, while declines were recorded in 


were perfectly good, but, because of their 
character, too slow to meet the requirements 
either of the Federal reserve bank or the| 
other correspondent banks. ‘Il"his emergency 
corporation, the National Credit Corporation, 
was formed, therefore, for the purpose of 
making loans to solvent banks against these 
slow assets—and admittedly slow. Otherwise 
they would be available either at the Federal 


leased for publication as of Feb. 2. 
t The district summary follows in full | 
ext: 

A — expansion from the very low 
level of November and December has 
caused an improvement 
throughout the district. 
in most cases 


| country. 

Senator, Glass: If not, it is because the | 
banks of the country have unloaded it upon 
the credulous patrons. 

Mr. Traylor: Well, Senator, that, of course, 
: ; | gets into the whole realm of living in today 

in sentiment/and thinking about yesterday. There may 
Though pick-up| have been a lot of very wise men who did 





apparently has been no/|not believe that a lot of the foreign lending | ; ‘ | one-half of 1 per cent, or .537. reaching the highest level since the clos- | bituminous coal production, cattle receipts, 
greater than usually occurs at this sea-|Was at the time sound. But I did not hear | "ive hank on at their correspondent bank. | Mostly G at tines ing week of November. Business failures, | electric current production, hog receipts, 
scn, the fact that production has stopped | them utter many protests about it. ostly Governme - 


the pooled-assets of the larger banks or those 
subscribing to the pool—presumably the liq- 
uid banks—would be loaned to the borrowing | 

banks against a character of assets which, 
| Senator, and live in the atmosphere in which under the interpretation of the examining 


j We were living at that time. And you will! podies, whether Federal or State, was slow, 


: ; : : find that th ft of s ign | 4 
marked in this distirct because practically | securities in bank portfolios in the country | S24, Would be so classified if found in any 


all the improvement is directly attributa-| from which I come and in the neighborhood | 
ble to the automobile industry which has| where most of the distrust has been. The result is that to the extent this pool 


as reported by R. G. Dun & Company, in- 

creased materially during the week, reach- 

ing the highest number since the second | Index of general business activity declined | 

week of January last year. 1.1 points, while the Business Week Com- 
Wholesale prices, as indicated by = Index rose 0.6 points. 


Senator Glass: Well, therefore, there was 
mismanagement in the banks. | 
Mr. Traylor: So we have got to go back, | 


{and petroleum production. For the same | 


declining, if only temporarily, is somewhat | eriod the New York Times Composite | 


4 encouraging. | 
Attributed to Auto Industry 
The resumption of operations has been 


The aggregate of the issues in which | 
the firm has taken a part in underwrit- 
ing during the 12-year period is $1,875,578,- 
000, the Lamont tabulation shows, of 
which $1,807,578,000 represents bonds of 
foreign governments, and $68,000,000 in- 
dustrial issues. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25=100) | 
























There was not anything much. 
| thing— 


duct in 1930, would not be “objectionable” 
was describe Jan. 6 by James Speyer, of 
Speyer & Company, New York City, before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency in connection 
| with the Johnson resolution (S. Res, 19)” 
| providing for an inquiry into the flotation 
of foreign 
market. 
| the testimony of Mr. Speyer follow: 


securities on the American 
The concluding excerpts from 


~++ 
Senator Johnson: Can you, from the docu-., 


|}ments you have at hand, refresh your recol-.: 
| lection on that? : 


Mr. Speyer: No. We do not have that here. 
The whole 


Senator Johnson: The whole thing made 


, loans against these slow or frozen assets, The governments to which loans have Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. | little or no impression on you, is that what 
been absorbed in new model eee | +++ they are taking into their portfolio, or par-| been advanced include Argentina, Aus- a a Se a 
A great quantity of material is required) senator Glass: Well, but sound banking | ticipating in, through their guaranty, which | tralia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, includ- | _—— 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 192 @ dainy ieonties these. things “are Csneaeeee 
to complete the new cars necessary tO| management has no business in the world of | 18 joint by the members of each association, | ing the province of Manitoba, Chile, Cuba, | Oomnosite indaa-New York. Times 63.0 *64.1 78.1 782 966 94.5 105.7 106.2 quickly, and I think that after the Govern- 
stock deglers throughout the country and | absorbing the frantic spirit of gambling that | #58ets which, the moment they go into the G y, Italy, includi the city | Romnomte incen—now ; oes ' , 2 2 2 7 | wu 

5 ; ; | ; | bank bject t iti 1 France, Germany, Italy, including the city | Composite index—Business Week} 64.0 *63.4 79.4 80.8 95.6 96.2 108.9 110.7} ment understood the situation. I forget how 
much of it is produced in this territory. | may prevail in any community or many com- | Deni tir Sublect ve criticism as slow and) of Rome, Japan, including the cities of PRODUCTION: pit = ' it was. I could not tell you. 

Local steel companies have been ie fi foamy os abaiie dae salen ean | To pursue to the end the operdtion of|Tokio and Yokohama, and the Taiwan] Bituminous coal production .. cece 70.7 71.1 -90.7 94.3 120/1 109.5 120.8 119.9), Senator Johnson: It is not usual for you 
ing -at higher-than-average rates. Tool- . at fev have ¢ ‘ | the National Credit Corporation would mean| Electric Power Company, and Switzerland. | Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 0 2... sees ee 63.4 .... secs wees gees | 10. SENG A Member of your firm down here on 
and die-makers have increased operations. | 8°'t of fever, and not to have it contagious | Cattle receipts 73.4 709 73.4 744 ° 78.2 763 83.5 67.7  89.2/|8 loan, is it? 

S-|in the management. taking $500,000,000 out of the larger liquid | Commission Is $1,905,309 SCOIPUS ee eeeereerreecereeerens : : . —s (oe fo. ou. . < Mr. Speyer: I d t k that it i 1 
Hardware, auto parts, accessory, plate| “wr Traylor: Senator, the banks of America | D@MkKs, and tying it up in the character of | —— yoveeee | Cotton receipts ....... Seecececccncnes 120.4, 146.5 136.2 492 72.7 71.9 76.4 98.1 90.8) Mr. Speyer: I do ne now tos Socotra: 
glass, body and paint manufacturers, all| nave lost $2 in real-estate mortgages, im rail, | 10an that, in the very nature of things the| The total managing commission of the | Biectric CUITENEY «1. ss eeeeeeeeeeee reese as 96.2 97.2 102.8 103.1 109.6 110.1 103.1 104.3 — an. om oe aneey os 
| reported an increase in orders in Decem-| road bonds, in industrial bonds, and to some| thing that makes the emergency itself— |New York firm is given as $1,905,309; the | Freight car loadings ... merete este a's onthe 3154 lame *LEDR LGRD Gea 1:Le inna (times Cue Cam write; GamOUneS Gm6 SEE 
ber or the first part of January. This|extent, I should say, also, in Government | “@npot be quickly or readily liquidated. | lnet profits as a member of the original | PoSaver troductiont se eeeeee 103.5 °108 2 Meee 8S ee ee Oe tS isi |paenee—rou kaw. 
| has caused a slight improvement in em- | bonds, to every dollar they have lost in for-| o¢ gre whole aukian  sisemiate. Saat “thie | group in each issue aggregates $5,119,330; | Petroleum production .....22.)22221! “"** 4953 1072 1013 1005 1286 1278 1278 1269| Senator Johncon: Certainly. 
ployment and pay rolls. oon tube @ 7 bem oon ona oe ite, saan ne | present Reconstruction Finance Corporation| and $3,047,264 repgesents the net profits | Steel ingot production 342 328 605 50.2 97.4 908 111.8 110.5| Mr. Speyer: But in this case, as I remembers 
Shoe factories reported a much-greater- e any Dank and analyze its statement. | now under consideration be enacted at the| derived as member of intermediate and | Wheat receipts ...... nee ahes ahaa asad’ 47.3 41.4 85.7 819 405 51.9 71.9 52.9/—I do not know what department it was. 
than-seasonal increase in production in| @nd that is what you will find. We bought | caritest possible moment, to relieve the banks! selling groups WHOLESAVE PRICES: |Z could not tell you tint, but, 88. Asie 
December and continued to operate at the | tiem arog) Ponds @t par and in 10 days sold | Gr further tying up their assets in this char- he aver: t profit on the foreign | Fisher's Index (1926=100)— did not quite understand that it wal-chaage, 
per |them at 90. aes ity. which ther have 6 tad | .. phe average net pr All commodities (120) 65.2 65.2 65.3 77.4 1779 93.7 93.2 97.8 97.4|ing the policy. 
| higher level in January. Clothing manu-| Senator Glass: If that be true it confirms | S¢ter wities to '@> im tha’ enue Peasy grec; government bonds was .529 per cent and/ Acrcultural products (30) 1.11.1... 481 481 487 712 728 1004 986 997 972| Senator Johnson: Is there any other in= | 
—— also. expanded Seen | eee Sse. teed "Scee a existed. . on the industrial bonds .748. Nonagricultural products (90)... 68.4 68.5 682 79.0 79.1 91.3 91.5 97.1 98.0 geeeee ce ae a BR aro SS 
; s . : | . — Copper, electrolytic ................ 52.2 51.4 50.7 71.0 71.0 129.0 129.0 121.7 120.3 | 10 y ad, 
} they have unloaded their worthless foreign eae alee i | Cotton, middling, New York . 246 27.2 243 39.0 375 636 643 73.9 75.0|9f your firm down here to talk to the State 
; Department Store Sales Decline securities on credulous investors in their re- nee Pa Is pee caren Shas the |Iron and steel Scomposite lllllil mais 727 72/4 766 766 854 860 876 9875| Department concerning it? 
Dollar val f d tment store trade | spective communities. | National Credit Corporation should cease to J 0 men S | tr. Speyer: ‘Th: : 
ue of departm Sto! h | Oar heccing: iat Wauaiie. - a heard, 1| function as soon as this bill is enacted? ra e€ e\ e€ p | Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ....0. 41.9 411 403 53.5 55.0 915 91.5 92.2 88.4} ": Thea ere may have been. I do 
| in December was 17 per cent below t DT extn amas : : ell, Bn - you Py “2 |. Mr. Traylor: I should think that in all jus- FINANCIAL: ne cee Man : 
} same month of the preceding year, and | > a bonne © e oy % Pa ae os at rail-| tice to the banking structures as a whole, e e Bank debits outside New York City 78.8 77.8 107.3 100.1 101.2 123.7 125.1 137.7 141.3) th na me es You do not recall any 
exceeded November by slightly less than| TOY Sting at owhat did h - Spe geare | they should cease making loans when this I ® t Ameriea for |Bank loans and discounts .......... 103.5 104.3 104.6 126.7 1274 133.5 134.7 128.5 129.3 | Others, do you? 
the usual 17 per cent lower than a year a ee ce “mae e say—30? Now, | corporation is in a position to function. in Latin 4 | Bond prices .....-:sssesesereees sees 90.2 90.1 87.3 107.9 107.4 104.7 105.1 107.3 1073) Mr. Speyer: Ido not. There may have been. 
| ‘ that is about as big a shrinkage as the Ger- ary Busi 1 4 K 
Allowi for this decli tail trade | | Senator Bulkley: I do not think it appears usiness failures .....sss+e0. seeeeees 210.1 191.9 181.6 174.9 195.6 158.2 156.8 128.0 143.2) +++ 
ago. owing for eciine, retal man 512s which were brought out in 1930.| se Federal Reserv ti 6 3 84.5 104.8 102.3 4 | ‘ 
appears to have held up rather favorably.| No: it ‘is all just a part of the collapse of Se ao k A A l d ee ee ee wNeAtctedsetonys SE ; 3 984 97.3 89.4 86.5) Senator Johnson: Your usual practice was, 
; : eee : | the Nationa re orporation is. , = Ia . - 

Chain grocery sales in December, per on that we ought was good, that! Mr. Traylor: I am chairman of the loan | ee re na yze Call money ......... 606 72.7 36.4 36.4 109.1 109.1 145.5 169.7 duiging in ‘teees kegens eas you sents mets 
individual unit operated, were 12.5 per *> " winis: Br. Tray) committee, as it is called, of association No. 1, Time money ........ 87.5 91.4 45.7 57.1 108.6 108.6 177.1 177.1| saying that you were going to make such a 
cent smaller than in December, 1930, and | oR te re ms ge ee om < 7 | district No. 7, of the National Credit Cor-| oceanic Money in circulation .. 116.3 117.0 95.2 964 944 95.3 96.3 97.2) loan. and asking if there was any objection? * 
in the entire year were down 5.3 per cent. | being a Sake ee comer és ane aaa | poration, which includes the States of Illinois . oo aes deposits 96.4 97.5 113.3 114.8 108.8 110.9 110.7 112.7| Mr, Speyer: That is the usual way. 

Retail food prices in the month, accord- | , . and Iowa, so far as those States are in the h;: ved Business and In- | Stock prices : 79.7 73.3 156.1 153.3 215.6 213.0 245.8 240.0| Mr. Speyer: Mr. Chairman, if I may say 
r gency one or in any circumstances? | eee : |; Unchangec ‘ ‘ 8 s 

ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Nat, Sravines Minis Bao: circacioee: san seventh Federal reserve district. | S SUNS. GODNGIWG | os vce vesces cecnavcieveds 128.9 129.1 156.4 155.7 152.5 151.9 151.9 151.9 | something, Senator Johnson, you know we, 

were 20 per cent lower in Cleveland than| Senator Glass: Then What was the mean- “ude he ie Pees ae dustrial Situation Shown “<re are investments bankers, and, of course, we 





*Revised. | 
‘Relative to weekly average 1929-31 per week shown. 
Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


Mr. Traylor: Yes. Each district organized 
by associations. In our district we originally 
contemplated that each of the five States, | 
four being partially in the seventh district, 
the State of Iowa being entirely in the sev- 
enth district—that each of the States would 
organize its own association, for the facility 
|of making better loans, because the loans 
first have to be approved by the loan com-| 
mittees in the respective associations, and 
then forwarded to the association headquar- 
ters in New York. For the sake of facility 
in making loans quickly, it was thought that 
if Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa were organized separately they could 
handle their deals separately, each knowing 
better its own banks. Iowa was unable to 
complete her organization, and asked to join 
the Chicago organization, which includes that 
part of Iliinois in the seventh district. We 
a, glad to take them into our association, 

ee 


In Survey by Commerce 
Department 


Business in Richmond Reserve Area 


{Continued from Page 5.] | 


is also making a serious bid: During the last Declined During Year in Many Lines 


two weeks of December an improvement in 
collections was reported, only to be followed 
by a general slackening during the first half 
of January. Dealers in the cheaper categories 
of merchandise report a good Christmas busi- 
ness, while near stagnancy is noted in the 
high priced lines. Banking turnover holds its 
volume, one bank having reported inereased 
deposits. Unrevised bankruptcy returns for 
the calendar year 1931 show liabilities of £95,- 
000—almost identical with those of 1930, al- 
though in 1931 the number of firms involved 
was 50 per cent greater and the assets a third 
less. 


Leading Activities Are Compared With 1929 and 1930 in 
Statistical Summary for the Year 





Some of the leading activities in the)for publication. Most of the figures for | 
Fifth Federal Reserve District in 1931 in | 1931 compare unfavorably with those for | 
contrast with the same items for 1930) the preceding two years, jt is pointed out 
}and 1929 are set out in the monthly re-|in the review. The statistical presenta- | 


@ year ago. At Cincinnati and Columbus /! ing. Mr. Traylor, of the organization of the 
f.. they, were down 19 per cent while at | clearinghouse sescciation and the tesuance | 
\ ittsburgh they were off 18 per cent in ne neue cates im periodical | 
| ‘the period. Other living costs also have ‘Mes of panic? Did they do no good at all? 
been reduced eee That was in lieu of the Fed- 
2 . - | era eserve System, Senator, which we did} 
} Building contracts awarded in Decem-/| not have then and which now furnishes us 
ber were at the lowest level. barring one | all the liquidity by way of guaranty and cir- 
month, since 1919, but the falling off from | culating medium that we need. - 
November was less than seasonal. | ‘ vw Glass: Yes; but the Federal Reserve 
. | System can not stand everything. It can not 
Commercial Failures Increase }bear the entire burden of what I conceive 
The number of commercial failures in-|to be bank mismanagement and the spirit | 
creased in December and was 25 per cent | of speculation that pervades the whole nation. | 
above one year ago. In the year, there| Mr. Traylor: Senator, you and I will not 
were 2,372 failures in the District, an in- | disagree in our jealousy for the protection of 
crease of 16 per cent over 1930. Liabili- ge ag ge Be A Z think today 
; j j om | . ancial struc- 
ties of the defaulting concerns in the pe ture, government structure—semigovernment— | 
riod were nearly doubled e m 
he ie f or lifé insurante | and I am as jealous of its protection from | 
Decem r sales of ne 1 | invasion by all kinds of junk as any living | 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania exceeded the | human being can be. But it was organized 
same month of last year by 11 per cent,|for the very purpose and for doing the very 


















| 
; A Se nena inanimate |view of the Federal Reserve Bank of|tion as ied by th yi | 
re year were 58 per cent thing that we had to accomplish former! | on | Uo! S carrie y the review is ap- 
ee adi fod of 1930, | bythe clearing house certificares. . . - . ++ * |Richmond, which has just been released | pended: 
below the corresponding period o . ankKs In ahoma - - Bol : ts 
Senator Glass: But it was not ized f Nicaragua: The depression continues Ih, conceiaiesecianianpieneietaessncteptiianiasedheadciemebiaiagas + 
Coal production has been affected by the | +. purpose of unfreezing individual banks Nicaragua because of the low price being ob- 1931 1930 1929 
unseasonable weather as well as general | ana freezing itself. I » R rgaq tained for the principal agricultural crop,| Debits to individual accounts (24 cities) ....$13,536,067,000  $15,588,979,000 — $16.851,269,000 
conditions. Output in December was the | “Mr. Traylor: No, and I do not want it to be Ncrease NESECPVES cofee. The first shipments of the new coffee Number of commercial failures, Fifth District 11574 1/572 1,420 | 
lowest on record, being 28 per cent be-|I agree with you on that 100 per cent ; |crop were made in December at the nominal | Liabilities involved in failures, Fifth District $34,880,659 $32,806,719 $24,705,654 
low average production in the eight years . | een a | price of $10.50 per bag. January showed an Cotton consumption, Fifth District mills | 
1923-1930 ig Sh | Decline in Deposits Is Disclosed | ™°Te28¢ 1" the circulation of the cordoba a5 (bales) .......sse ses seues eee enneea esse eueens 2,507,332 2,375,299 3,039,884 | 
? : mentee Breckbart: You say that business I | compared with December. Cotton grown in Fifth District (bales) ...... 1,833,000 1,818,000 1,625,000 | 
| is in fact sound, except the state of mind. a o . | ra | Tobacco grown in Fifth District (pounds),... 681,734,000 817,651,000 725,109,000 | 
R ‘cti Teanosts | That we can get that cured) But‘lec wea; For Three-months Period | 5 ; tn | Farm value, all crops in Fifth District ...... $352/113,000 $483,051,000 $649, 480;000 
estrictions on apor |; about agriculture in the United States. There | Peru: A plentiful wae supply in me ace Building permits for all work (32 cities) 34,484 35,091 42,122 | 
prey ta is no state of mind in 15-cent corn and 3- OKLAHOMA Crry, Oxta., Feb. 1./ and central valleys indicates a satteacom.| Value of permits for all work (32 cities) $80,739,801 $97,992,273 $131,888,967 | 
Are Exten e Li rance cont hogs: that s a fact, isn’t it? | Average reserves of 277 banks in the cotton crop for — racti ally no CoM Value of contracts awarded, Fifth District. $243.508.300 $352'912 092 $385'963'047 
r. Traylor: Senator, you and T have sat|Oklahoma State system increased slightly, ; ne e “ial seve | Total sales, 34 department stores, Fifth District $107,726,85: $115,013,920 $117,636,010 
; d the lunch table and argued this a lot : i 5 | any improvement and no material gains are) rota) sales, 63 wholesale firms in five lines... $41,321,045 $49,353,307 $64,176,273 
(Continued from Page 1.) page ‘ble TE s a lot| from 20.3 to 20.6 per cent, in the three- expected in the immediate future. Collections, , 6 1 4 ‘ : 176, 
Shipments of the foregoing products made S fae, L.®, aa Soe Cage in @| months period ended with the call of Dec.| although improving in the provinces as a re- Bituminous coal production, U. 8, (tons) 378,110,000 467,526,000 534,989,000 
directty to France, or in French bonded’ But it you would agree with me on ene thing | 26, according to a report just announced | sult of a more cautious credit policy, are i : = —= - 
warehouses prior to Jan. 29, 1932, will| or two we would not be far apart. A few | by C. G. Shull, State Bank Commissioner, perenne: — ae eS ee aaa 1 ti l I . . S ] 
2 s , - | j rts »| politan istricts which are aC z 
be admitted. | moments ago you asked | Mr. Brainerd if he after tabulation of the reports of the State | Roland ree eco tore sales are below nternationa nvestigation oug ul 
It is understood from official sources |handie his surplus production. ~~ © *°™ a | banks. | those of January, 1931, and the demand is for , 


er aan bake Poaeee of certake inthe] Se toe ey al and ioans and'discounts for the period as 


imvortation into France of certain leath-| Mr. Traylor: Well, I will tell you how I would jnvocle : ; : 
= and furniture will be announced Feb.| handle it—and I believe I am a better farmer a ely nee. The ee sf — 

1, 1922, or shortly thereafter | by a long shot than I am a banker, and that | @eclined by five during the period. a- 

, 1832, . is not saying much for my farming busine |homa laws require an average reserve of 
ne leather quotas are expected to be & business. | 

ql Pp Senator Brookhart: Well, that is saying a|15 per cent. See dant ak 
slished on imports of sole leather,| good deal. Now let us see how you would| Combined bond and securities holdings lof the world without an appreciation in|cially China and Mexico, which would 
paicnt leathers a ba nathan. Se a... 1 dentin tank ead + of the State banks reporting totaled $20,- rete Bien: Dusiness activity is hesitant in | value—that is, a continued fall in com-|make trade with them more stable. 

enii 'S vary trom r cen o oe . uce ou s j = ‘orto co owing to e current uncerta y ; + j . i s “ $ : ca 
90 saath oe the average annual imports | C2", Dever Fegulate the price of commodities oe - ee te hs, $18 | with regard to world sugar restriction. Trade |Mmodity prices. If the investigation finds; “We must return to a two metal sys 
into France during the three years 1928) 


as long as you produce a surplu y . : activity is ring howeve d although | gold to be inadequate, a definite plan for| tem in some form,” he added. “Bimetal- 
mand, whether that demand is Neuenns” ax | same time the cash and exchange nativity Ss SE Sp Bement seen |e 


cheaper goods European leather manufac: | 
turers are obtaining some orders for box calf 
and side leathers Local textile mills con- | 
tinue on a four-day-week basis. Automotive 
imports were higher in number but no greater | 
in value owing to the lower unit prices. 


+++ 





On Adequacy of World Gold Supplies 


{Continued from Page 1) 























: ; the tone is slightly pessimistic, banks and|jts support by silver should be recom-j|lism at no fixed ratio seems to offer a 
to 1930. It is reported that the quota for| world-wide. That is just all there is to it,, items increased from $11,190,936 to $11,-| credit finance corporations report that cole | senda J |possible solution and meets all require- 
patent leather is tentatively fixed at and no artificial means are going to cure it. | 341,143. | lections are not only satisfactory, but sur- | . 


He said the case for silver depends upon | ments.” 
whether there is and will continue to be “Payment by foreign governments of 
‘iia ld to afford an adequate base their debts to the United States in silver,” 
Trinidad: Business in general, after the sea- | sufficient go A 5 “ ; “ag 4 ne 
sonal holiday stimulation, returned to the|for the world’s monetary system. ‘If |he said, “is not a solution of the silver 
former low level during January. The volume| there is a sufficiency of gold,” he said, | question or any other question” as it “as- 
of business done during the past Christmas|“there is no special reason for and litile|sociates silver with prejudices and ani- 


season was considerably less than in previous | ,,; ; > mosities which sur 
years, but ‘was more eitisfactory than mere right to expect an extension of the use round settlement of the 





Senator Brookhart: Well, on that proposi-| Combined deposits of the banks declined | prisingly good. 


three-fourths of the average annual im- tion you k th h : : 
poris for the same years, although im-| surplus in "any period ‘of ge years. | Cpe pre ones — =| 
porters have requested that the quota be | even of co&tton—and you were a cotton farmer | counts fell about $4 500 000, from $32 071,- 


- cs j | once, ‘ 
fixed at three-fourths of the 1931 imports. | °4))° Traylor: Yes. If you could include|778 to $27,483,811. Capital, surplus’ and 
and India and the rest of Asia and the Undivided profits of the State banks 






+++ 











It is atso understood that import quota coping 


restrictions are being prepared for im-| rest of the world as buying com i o' d r 9 
ports of leather goods, shoes, knit goods,| can agree with you & amunities, I) dropped about $200,000, from $9,271,682 to 












9,074,683. : : . lof silver as money.” He stated that the debt question, and the effect on silver 
i body r Senator Broikhart: $9,074, chants had anticipated. There was no in- > 9 , we 

automobile steel y sheets, photographic of people SUnSTy cad meee teste, suiitions | ee foo in demand for credit during January, | “mathematical argument that the mone- | would probably be more harmful than 
articles, electric light bulbs, glassware, | not, now? . \Ch: A “ A cs 1 | merchants and businessmen being reluctant! tary stock of gold in the world is not ade- beneficial. 

buttons of papier mache or porcelain,| Mr. Traylor: Without the means of purchas- | anges Are nnouncec in view of existing unsettled conditions to ex-| quate is supported and demonstrated by apenas — 

gold and silver sheets, vulcanized fibre,| ing: yes. That is the whole question. | pand or to embark on any new venture which | 4 ce : 


In Status of State Banks Mr. Glass Criticizes Move 


experience.” Referring to objections to 


several metallurgical products, mechani- the free coinage of silver at a fixed ratio, 


cal construction equipment, gasoline 


Senator Brookhart: So there is a world de- | 


would require financing. Only one small busi- 
mand? 


ness liquidation was reported during Decem- 






5 , » 7 Mr. Traylor: The demand is not an effective| Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Commis- Pe, and there were no new companies regis-| Mr. Brownell said “the fluctuations in To Defe B i . > 
stoves, and certain chemical product8, in-| demand until it is supported by “Duying | signee hes sana ed Bank al eal. | tered. ‘The number of unpaid bills continues |yolume of production of either gold or sat anking Measure 


to increase but banks report that during / 
the last few days many merchants have taken | 






ciuding iodine salts, tin oxide, chalk, and | power. Senator. That is the trouble | lao, and Joplin State Bank, Joplin, closed; 


Senator Walcott: Gentlemen of the Com-,| Farmers and Merchants Bank of Russellville, 
mittee, I have decided to ask Mr. Traylor to| Russellville, purchased by Russellville Ex-/| 
take the stand for a moment in order thet change Bank; Bank of Pocahontas, Pocahontas, 
he may make a statement with reference to purchased by Cape County Savings Bank, | 
the primary purpose of the National Credit| Jackson: Farmers and Merchants Bank, La 
Corporation and why something is needed! Plata, Bank of La Plata, and La Plata Sav- 
 superenne that. ings Bank, consolidated as La Plata State Bank. 

r. Traylor: The National Credit Corpora- New York: Hellenic Bank Trust Company, 
tion was formed “s a voluntary act by the New York City, application filed for change ‘of 
banks of the country to meet an emergency location from 51 Maiden Lane to 497 Seventh 
which they felt clearly existed at the time. Avenue; National Bank of Greece Agency, 
That emergency arose because of the inabil-| New York City, application filed for change 
ity—at least the believed inability, whethei | of location from 51 Maiden Lane to 497 
actual or otherwise—for perfectly solvent Seventh Avenue; Banco di Napoli Trust Com- 
banks to borrow against their collateral. There | pany, New York City, branch office authorized 
were two avenues open to solvent banks.| at 149th Street and Third Avenue 


hide and bone glue silver are possible to an extent that might) gonator 


up their bills when suit for collections was | seriously disturb a free coinage system |cajjed the attention of the Senate Feb. 1 
threatened. on a fixed ratio.” to “propagande” which, he said, was be- 
+++ P | “Gold will continue to be insufficient in|ing circulated from New York over the 
_ Uruguay: January business in Uruguay gave | quantity to afford alone an adequate basis | country in opposition to the bill (S. 3215) 
little ope sor immediate imqrovement. Uae> | top the world’s money system,” he said,|for revision of the Federal Reserve and 
fory in January as in December, The Beneo| “and must be aided and supplemented by | National Bank Acts. 
de la Republica continued fixing foreign ex-|Silver.” He declared that the “world “This sort of propaganda takes us back 
change rates and as the quantity of dollar ex-| went too far in so completely discarding |to the passing of the Federal Reserve 
change available was below the demand, im-|sijver,” as “it has found itself unable to Act,” Mr. Glass said. “It is a mere repe- 
porters found it necessary to further curtail/ nove’ stable monetary system without tition of what happened 18 years ago.” 
purchases of foreign merchandise. Laws have |* ; ” , j - ‘wep, 7 
been promulgated providing for a moratorium|it and must retrace its steps. He explained that telegrams were being 
on the amortization charges of the national All nations should cease further sale of sent out to bankers all over the country. 
The Virginia Senator, who is Chairman 
of the Banking and Currency subcommit- 
tee which drafted the bill following a 
series of hearings, explained that confer- 
ences are now being held on the bill and 


Glass (Dem.),, of Virginia, 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 






Changes of status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Jan. 29 were an- 

~ nouncd by the Federal Reserve Board 
Jan. 30 as follows: 

Admitted to membership: 

Somerville Trust Co., 
capital, $150,000. 

_ Glenwood State Bank, Glenwood, Iowa, cap- 
ital, $30,000. 

Absorbed by nonmember: 

Bank of La Plata, La Plata, Mo., 











Somerville, Mass., 


debt of the country, authorizing the Banco) gjjyer and return to its use as from 1900 
to the World War, Mr. Brownell said, to 
relieve gold reserve of the burden of sub- 
sidiary coinage and revive the pre-war 
status with silver-using countries, espe- 





Condition Statement of Member Banks 





de la Republica to export gold to buy bonds} 
| of the national debt in the open market; and 
extending the commercial debt ‘moratorium 
from May to the end of 1932. 


+++ 









capital, 











that it is hoped that the general bank- 

$50.000, absorbed by La Plata State Bank. As Issued b F d Venezuela: The unfavorable exchange situa- ing and eanaae Geieaniiee may begin 

Closed: ¥ edera eserve oar tion continued to be the major problem in its actual consideration within the next 

Parish Bank & Trust Co., Opelousas, La., local business circles during the month of k 10 d : 
capital, $50,000. Gemieieeeiteens | January. With limited amounts of foreign FOREIGN EXCHANGE week or ays. 

ua Bank, Barrington, Ill., capital, The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly | Holdings of U. S. securities declined $31,- exchange available, banks are following the Mr. Glass stated that he had been 





policy of receiving local currency at a nominal! | 
rate against foreign drafts as they become 
due, with remittance to be made as exchange | 





Joliet Trust & Savings Bank, Joliet, 
capital, $100,000. 
Central Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Mat- 


m.,| condition statement of reporting member | 000,000 in the New York district, $7,000,- 


banks in leading cities on Jan. 27, made | 000 in the Chicago district and $39,000,000 








asked to delay the bill for three weeks in 
order that parties interested could havc 





As of Feb. 1 
New York, Feb. 1.—The Federal 





Reserve 




































































































j ; ; , ore titee for its consideration. Those 
; public Feb. 1, shows decreases for the/|at all reporting banks. Holdi becomes available and with exchange risks| Bank of New York today certified to the |™M 3 i saps ' 
a ee. nes capital, | Week Of $57,000,000 in loans and invest- | securities inereased $64,000.00 in me ee for the scomins .& the cxawes. During the| Gecretety Gf ie sen bene vedas. Pom jwae DA wees owe eee, ats Pine 
; ’ , ” ae, ; : : > : course of the month, the nominal selling rate; Austria (sc TE) ccrscereeeeneenee 3.95¢ er s Ol s I 
$40,000. ments, $23,000,000 in net demand deposits | York district and $59,000,000 at all report-| or dollars as quoted by local banks, hast iean Belgium (belga) ....++-+++eee 13.9443 | country in opposition to the measure, hc 
; $47,000,000 in time deposiis, and $15,000,- | ing banks. raised from 6.68 bolivars to 7 bolivars. The| Bulgaria (lev) ....--++++++e0s 1150 | said. 
000 in Government deposits, and an in-| Borrowings of weekly reporting member | #ctive coffee export season is beginning. It) Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9628 | 
U S TR EA U y crease of $10,000,000 in borrowings | banks from the Federal reserve banks ag-| 5 8¢nerally believed that the crop will be of| Denmark (krone) 16.9822, | ~ 
r from Federal reserve panks | gregated $467,000,000 on Jan. 27, the prin- | *’°;°8° yield (whieh is around 1,000,000 bags) | Bngiend (pound) a | 6 
ae = ’ g e ’ i= and quality. t is hope n loca usiness nland (mark : | 
STATEMENT Loans on securities declined $12,000,000 | cipal changes for the week being an in-| circles that income derived from coffee ex-| France (franc) ....-.-+ 3.9343 | 
at reporting member banks in the New crease of $10,000,000 at the Federal Reserve | ports during the next two or three months| Germany (reichsmark) 23.6450 
Jan. 29. Made Public Feb. 1, 1932 “=| York district, $10,000,000 in the Chicago|Bank of Philadelphia and of $6,000,000 at| Wil! tend to ease the exchange situation) Greece (drachma) ..... Ry 
district, $6,000,000 in ‘the Boston district, | San Prancisco, soem | Hungary (pongo) -ovecccerccssecssee MASS 
; Receipts and $36,000,000 in all reporting banks.| A summary of the principal assets and The section dealing with conditions Netherlands (guilder) 40.2452 
Internal-revenue receipts: heii “AN other” loans declined $41,000,000 in| liabilities of weekly reporting member| in _ countries of ine orear will ~ | Norway (krone) ccekeoaghans 18.7283 
Miscellaneous internal reve- es the New York district and at all report-| banks, with changes during the week and| printed in full text in the issue o Poland (zloty) .---sssrsrses 
eens tae ane . 1,837,487.89 |ing banks and $8,000,000 in the Chicago the year ended Jan. 27, 1932 (in millions! Feb. 3. Con Al pallet. delet ae 95050 | to buy sound common stocks at 
Customs receipts .............. 980,974.13 | district. |of dollars) follows: -_ 3 5 ee 8.0737 
Miscellaneous receipts 851,575.90 + Spain (peseta) ...-ceseceeeveseveees 07 
senqeses ht Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas S.F.| Sweden (Krona) ....+-++eeseeereeeee 19-a08] 
Total ordinary receipts $4.364.867.86 | Loans and investments—total.. 19,995 1,304 7,926 1,183 2,000 605 532 2.689 586 349 579 417 1,825 | Switzerland (framc) «seereesseeeeeee 50 | 
Public debt receipts............  1.465,060.00 - = . — —— | Yugoslavia (Ginar) ...++.serrseeeees at set | 
Balance previous day.......... 341'331.504.03 | LOams—total ........seeeeeeeeeee 876 5,068 720 1,264 374 353 1,920 376 219 316 276 1,096 Hong Kong (dette) i: se teeeeeereeee 2s a 
j ra ’ ’ d : ee ee e ee = Rennes — le iene an i China anghal tael) ..cseeeeeeees . ‘ 
On securities 336 2.496 365 565 147 108 906 148 59 91 30 295 China (Mexican dollar) ....+.+-+.-- 
ORRA, pes oh ee eoeN ces + + o#347,161,661.80 | An other ........... 540 2.572 355 699 227 245 1,014 228 160 225 196 201 China (Yuan, dollar) 
- : sane tures pe, Investments—totai a, 428 2,858 463 736 231 179 769 210 130 263 141 729 India (rupee) .....--- ro 
eneral expenditures ......... .269,440. _ oa - = hve — pacts cd cont ae = Sel UE os es so ioe t's 35.2 
Interest on public debt........ 292,422.03 U. S. Govt. securities .,...... 3,841 208 1,700 183 382 112 91 416 89 53 134 80 393 Sieeapore (GOl Ar) .occccceceeeeseees 39.6875 | 
Refunds of receipts....... aheae 184,199.81 Other securities .....-+sesee 3,296 220 1,158 280 354 119 88 353 121 17 129 “a 336 Canada (dollar) ...-+-errerseereeeee 86.6911 | and your address today. 
_ COME .cccccccece cece atte Reserve with F. R. Bank ...... 1,482 80 731 72 108 35 31 206 39 22 43 29 86 Cuba (peso) 50.503) 
OUREF ccccccccvcescccece ecce 319.94 AS in vault .....ceee 19 61 12 29 14 8 38 7 5 13 8 20, Mexico (peso) 2 
Net demand deposits 737 5,517 649 855 295 240 1,450 315 174 367 246 608 Argentina (peso, gold) s.+++. 58.1879 
RR A ree seseeeee $4,052,727.34 | Time deposits ....... 426 1,217 271 839 223 198 1,015 213 156 183 129 901 Brazil (milreis) 6:1778 | 
Public debt expenditures. 1,647,419.75 | Government deposits 4 118 16 17 10 14 17 3 1 2 13 23| Chile (peso) ...... 12.0500 
Balance tOday ....eseeeeceeeee 341,461,314.80 pus sree banks aaa aan x | 90 59 60 59 54 160 41 39 81 61 * | Uruguay (peso) .....- ane ' 
——_—__—_-— e ME ac dns cee S eceas one 7 901 141 179 80 72 323 85 56 132 15 150! Colombia (peso) seseecceeeees e 3. Park Place 
Total sesccccccccesessececces+$547,161,461.89 | Borrowings from F. R. Bank .. 467 15 13 62 99 17 28 49 7 3 17 5 92 Bar silver ee Ss dda cede ds | Se ae 53 US 
i i \ 
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are 
| think investment bankers, especially doing an 
| international 
|function to the world. 
\from California, 
built with European money, and it was my 
firm—my father and I 
tent—who 
Pacific railroad bonds 
the building of those lines, because this coun- 


try at that time did not have the surplus 
capital oe 


cial 
— anything about the construction of raile 
roads. 
thing about the financing. If you asked me 


ei a 


of “Independent Appraisals of 1350 Listed Stocks” and con 
| advice privilege—all for only $5.00. Return this “ad” with $5.00 
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in that busingss for prafit. I. do 


business, fulfill a very useful 
You know, coming 
that your railroads were 


myself to 


some ex- 
sold the Central 


and Southern 
in Europe to enabie 


Senator Johnson: I wonder if you are as 


familiar as I am with the building of those 
roads, and what transpired? 


Mr. Speyer: 


I am familiar with the finan- 
end of 


it. I do not pretend at all to 


I am very limited. I only know some- 


whether, when we make a given loan to any 


foreign government, or anybody, we see that 
the proceeds are applied 
of course, you have to have some confidence * 
in the people. 
American railroad company and they tell you 
they are going to use that money for con- 
struction and improvements, you must trust 
the people sufficiently to let them do that. 
But you know that people lost a great deal 


of money in Europe on the investments they 
made 


railroads. 
tral Pacific did not fall because Mr. Huntinge 

ton, perhaps to some extent with our help, * 
stood by, but the Northern Pacific, the Atchi- 

son, and others, were all reorganized, and the 

European investors lost their money. 


in a certain way, 


If you make a loan to an 


in the building up of the American 


The Southern Pacific and the Cen- 


2 
Senator Johnson: What 
in regard to foreign securities in 
country? If it is, you are entitled to 


Mr. Speyer: No. 
that the international banker, whom some 
people think of as having horn and hoofs 
as performed some useful function in the 
world, and that this country would not have 
been built up after the Civil War without 
the international banker getting the money 
from Europe over here 

Senator Johnson: We will concede exactly 
what you say. The only thing is that up to 
October, 1929, we put these bankers upon a 
pedestal, high up. 

Mr. Speyer’ I would not do that. 


Senator Johnson: They were supermen. Tos oo 


is the object of. 
what you are saying—to justify the present., 
situation 
this 
your opinion, 
you express it. 


I would like to explaiti’ 


and I am very glad to hear’’ 


day they are stripped, and they are down here:' 


with just as much knowledge as we have, and‘ 


no more. 
Mr. Speyer: Who put them on a pedestal? 
Senaor Johnson: Generally speaking. 2 


Mr. Speyer: I am sorry I did not know it, 
That was the time to get out. 

Senator Johnson: These financial giants we 
have had the last three years, we have proven 
are just common clay like the rest of us, 


Leather Output in Germany 


Germany ranks second only to the 
United States as the world’s most im- 
portant leather producer. (Department of 
Commerce.) 











We INVITE 


inquiry regarding facilities, 
service, rates and securi- 
ties of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, a major 
utility serving 1 in 27 elec- 
tric customers in the United 
States and its possessions. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 
61 Broadway, New York City 
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LEADERS of the 
Wext Bull Market 


Only once or twice in your life comes such an extraordinary chance 


present bargain prices. Are you 


anxious to profit by business recovery? Then learn the 25 stocks 
which The Financial W orld has selected as probable leaders of the 
next major upward movement. Besides this valuable list, you will 
receive “25 Attractive Low Priced Stocks”, “Sound Investment 
Rules”, 26 weekly issues of The Financial World; 6 monthly issues 
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Tests of Fruits and Vegetables 


to Determine Fitness for Use . 


Suggestions to Consumer on How to Meas- 
ure Quality and Conditions of Products of 
Farm by Specific Characteristics 


By H. W. POULSEN 


Bureau oj Fruit and Vegetable Standardization, Depariment of Agriculture, 
State of California 


Th average housewife or purchaser of 
home supplies knows comparatively little 
about the details of quality in the pro- 
duce which he or. she is buying. By experi- 
ence they have learned that certain com- 
modities are satisfactory if they have a good 
appearance but many purchasers depend en- 
tirely upon the integrity of the retail grocer 
or vender. 


¢ + 


In the enforcement of the California Fruit, 
Nut and Vegetable Standardization Act and 
the California Standard Apple Act, the 
county agricultural commissioners, inspectors 
and deputies, together with the members of 
our Bureau, come in contact with many 
facts which we feel would be of interest and 
value to the purchaser of fruits and vegetable 
for home use. 


Approximately a month or six weeks ago, 
California experienced some very severe 
weather with the result that many of the 
oranges still on the trees were severely dam- 
aged. During the harvesting of such a crop 
it is very difficult for the law enforcement 
officials to catch all the loads of oranges 
which go from orchards directly to the cities 
for distribution among the retail stores and 
directly to the houses by the peddlers. It is 
comparatively easy to retard the movement 
of frozen oranges by carloads to out-of-State 
markets but much more difficult to stop the 
flow which goes, as stated above, directly to 
the consumer. 


In purchasing oranges this year and in any 
season when freezing temperatures have been 
experienced, it is important that everyone be 
on the lookout for oranges which are frozen 
on the inside. The effect on the orange 
from low temperatures is the bursting of the 
cells and the drying of the juice so that it 
has far less juice than a normal orange. While 
there are several characteristics which ap- 
pear on the outside of the orange—such as 
light-colored sides, irregularly spotting of the 
color, etc.—there is no definite.means of de- 
termining, from the outside appearance, 
whether or not the oranges have been frozen 
or what extent of frost damage may be 
present. 


As the drying process continues, the orange 
becomes lighter because of the absence of 
juice and occasionally ca: be determined by 
this fact. The best method, however, of de- 
termining the condition of oranges which 
might have been frozen is to cut a repre- 
sentative sample. This should be done espe- 
cially when buying at your door or at a road- 
side stand in various parts of the State. 


++ 


The maturity or ripeness of an orange is 
another factor which often confuses many of 
us. One of the important things in eating 
an orange or drinking the juice of the orange 
is whether or not it is sweet enough to satisfy 
our taste. As the orange develops while on 
the tree, the amount of acid in proportion to 
the soluble solids of sugar in the juice deter- 
mines the sweetness. 


The standardization law referred to above 
requires that this ratio be at least eight 
parts of sugar to one part of acid or better 
when the color on the outside is 25 per cent 


Sleep as Stimulant 
to Growth of 
Child 


By 
Dr. A. Elizabeth 
Ingraham 
Director, Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, Department of 
Health, State of Con- 
necticut 


HEN King Alfred the Great apportioned 

time he recommended that eight hours of 

each day be given for sleep; in other 
words, that one-third of the lifetime of the 
adult of the human race be spent in sleep 
that the body be sufficiently refreshed to meet 
the emergencies of the remaining two-thirds 
of life, which he alloted to work and recre- 
ation. This for adults. 


How, then, about the little children who 
have as yet acquired a small amount of body 
resistance? During the earliest weeks of life, 
a child should sleep from 21 to 22 hours each 
day—at one year, 16 hours—at six years, 12 
hours, and at 18, nine hours. 


But time is not the only factor to be con- 
sidered in sleep. Not only how long, but 
how restful is sleep? When the child goes 
to bed, in what condition he is physically 
and nervously and many other things should 
be taken into account that children may 
sleep quietly and restfully. Children that 
are allowed to go to bed when they choose, or 
who are excused from the regular bedtime 
hour in the Summer because of Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, can never be as sturdy as those 
who are accustomed to regular hours cf sleep 


Sleep is the regular methed by wt.ich Old 
Mother Nature makes the necessary body 
repairs. Normal children play nard. thus 
using up their energies. The food that they 
eat keeps up digestive activities to supply 
them with energy to play. When they sleep, 
all of these activities are lessened and their 
bodies have a chance to rest and grow. 


The greatest amount of growth takrs place 
during sleep, while the body is resting. The 
faster children grow, the more sieep they 
require. Children that are accustomed to 
regular hours of sleep, are nervous and apt 
to be fretful the next day, if, for any :eason. 
those hours are interrupted the previous eve- 
ning. 

All babies should be put to bed at 6 o'clock 
—and left there. The elder little children 
util of school age, should be in bed not later 
than 7 o’clock—and left there. If this is 
done, there will be peace and quiet in the 
house and, incidentally, sturdier chi.cren. 


at the time of picking. However, if the color 
is at least 70 per cent at the time of picking 
a six and one-half to one ratio is sufficient. 
This, of course, is a minimum standard and 
to be really desirable it should be sweeter; 
but, of course, a law of this kind can not have 
a provision which might be prohibitory to 
some producers. 


The outside color of an orange is not a true 
indication of its maturity or swectness. 
Oranges generally are accelerated in color by 
artificial means such as heat -and various 
types of gases. By this means an orange 
which is quite sour.may have a beautiful 
deep color which will indicate to,you that it is 
very desirable. This, of course? is not true. 
Again, the only real method of finding out 
whether or not the product is sweet enough 
is to have it tested but, of course, this can 
not’ be done in the average case so that one 
must resort to tasting. 


Avocados, sometimes known as alligator 
pears, are now grown in large quantities in 
California. The Standardization Act requires 
that this fruit contain at least 8 per cent 
oil content before they are allowed to be sold. 
This is a minimum standard and many va- 
rieties grown in California exceed this con- 
siderably. The larger the oil content of the 
avocado the better the product is. Many 
people are confused in purchasing avocados 
because of the fact that when they are re- 
ceived by the retailer and sold to the con- 
sumer they are quite hard. 


++ 

The flesh of avocados, to be desirable, must 
be almost as soft as fairly warm butter. If 
you are selecting avocados for immediate use 
you should have them soft; but, if you ex- 
pect to use them in the next few days, it is 
a good policy to buy those which are still 
quite firm. 


Generally speaking, the appearance of our 
various vegetables is a fairly good indication 
as to their quality and desirability. However, 
in the case of head lettuce it is important 
that you observe further. A soft’ head of 
lettuce may have a very fine appearance, 
being fresh and bright, but will not contain 
as much in volume nor will the leaves be 
as, well bleached. 


Soft heads of lettuce quite often have a 
large part of their leaves very green in color. 
The harder the head of lettuce, the more de- 
sirable it will be. Irregularly shaped heads 
are sometimes caused by the advanced growth 
of seed stems within the head. Oftentimes 
these have developed so far that a knob 
appears on one side of the head, and in most 
ee this type of head is bitter to the 
aste. 


+ + 

California grows a very large acreage of 
different kinds of melons which are shipped 
out of the State and sold in our own mar- 
kets. In order to ship a cantaloupe for any 
distance they must be picked in a hard, ripe 
condition, which in the trade is called “fancy.” 
Those which are intended for local markets 
are riper and are called “choice.” 


While it is legal as far as the standardiza- 
tion law is concerned to ship both types re- 
ferred to above, they must comply with the 
maturity standard calling for 8 per cent 
soluble solids, which is sugar, in the juice 
of the edible portion. Sometimes the fancy 
grade of melon reaches our local markets or 
is offered for sale on roadside stands to the 
home purchaser. ibe 


A cantaloupe, in order to be desirable for 
immediate consumption, should have a well- 
developed raised net and the ground color 
of the skin between the net should be well 
colored. For most varieties this color is of 
a yellowish golden cast. While all canta- 
loupes failing to meet the maturity stand- 
ard of the law should be, and are generally, 
kept off the market, occasionally some might 
be offered to you for sale. These melons are 
quite green in color with a flat net and by 
the time they reach you in most instances 
will have begun to shrivel. Oftentimes canta- 
loupes are held by the wholesaler or retailer 
until they become overripe. Generally, this 
is shown by the fact that they become very 
soft. The desirable characteristics of ma- 
turity, in addition to those points mentioned 
above, are that the cantaloupe be fairly 
firm. If they yield readily to the pressure 
of the hand they are usually a little bit too 
ripe to be desirable. This condition should 
not be confused with a melon which is picked 
too green becoming soft after being held. This 
type will be green in color and soft, but, of 
course, it is also undesirable. 

In the buying of fresh garden peas there 
are several points of importance which would 
be of value in purchasing them. Peas which 
are too young, that is, not well enough de- 
veloped, will appear very nice—the pods will 
be fresh and green—but will oftentimes con- 
tain very small peas. This condition of a 
pod is usually referred to as “flat.” On the 
other extreme the peas in the pod are often 
over mature. This condition is shown by 
the shrivelling, yellowing and drying up ap- 
pearance of the outside surface of the pods. 
Also the peas in the pod will be quite large. 
To determine the overmaturity of peas, break 
a few open and taste them. 


+ + 

Local tomatoes zrown in the vicinity of 
the district where marketed are usually quite 
ripe and in fairly good condition. However, 
when it is necessary during certain seasons 
of the year to ship them in from earlier pro- 
ducing sections, they arrive in the retail 
stores and markets with considerable vari- 
ation as to maturity between the individual 
tomatoes in the containers. They are all 
picked and packed at point of origin in a 
green condition but arc supposed to have 
reached the state at which they will com- 
plete their ripening process. While I realize 
that most housewives desire tomatoes which 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PAY AND HOURS OF LABOR 
IN SAWMILLS 


Information Regarding Labor Conditions in Lumber In- 
dustry Assembled by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the lumber industry. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


DETAILED study of wages and hours 
of labor of employes jn the lumber 
industry (sawmills) was made in 

1930 by the United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. These figures were gathered by 
agents of this Bureau direct from the 
pay rolls and other records of sawmill 
companies in zach State where lumber 
is of material importance 


++ 

Summaries of average futi-time hours, 
full-time earnings per week have been 
computed by the Bureau for 50,951 wage 
earners in 324 sa vmills 'ocated through- 
out the United States. Similar data for 
each of the years from 1910 to 1926 in 
which studies of the industry have been 
made by the Bureau are also available, 
as are index numbers of average hours 
and earnings for the years 1910 to 1930. 

During the early periods from 1910 
to 1921 the studies of this industry in- 
cluded only the wage earners in the se- 
lected o¢cupations, and are comparable 
one year with another. Those for the 
specified years from 1921 to 1930 included 
wage earners in all occupations in the 
industry and also are comparable one 
year with another, but are not com- 
parable with the averages for the se- 
lected occupations, from 1910 to 1921. 

The index numbers for the industry 
are for the purpose of making easy com- 
parison one year with another over the 
entire period from 1910 to 1930. 

The Bureau has compiled figures show- 
ing the average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earn- 
ings ver week for 1928 and 1930 for each 
of the important occupations in the in- 
dustry, also for the group termed by the 
Bureau, “other employes” (including 
wage earners), which were too few in 
number to be shown as a separate occu- 
pation. 


++ 
Average full-time hours per week in 
the various occupations in the industry 
ranged, in 1928, from 552 for resaw saw- 
yers, trimmer loaders, and graders to 
57.8 for yardmen, and in 1930 from 55 
for tallymen to 58.4 for yardmen. The 


averages for wage earners in all occupa- 
tions combined were 56.6 in 1928 and 56.5 
in 1930. 

Average earnings per hour in the va- 
rious occupations ranged, in 1928, from 
29.3 cents for yardmen to 88.7 cents for 
head band sawyers; in 1930 these same 
two occupations again represented the 
two extremes, their earnings being 24.2 
and 88.6 cents, respectively. The aver- 
ages for all wage earners in all occupa- 
tions combined were 37.1 cents in 1928 
and 35.9 cents in 1930. 


+. 

As regards avertan full-time earnings, 
those of yardmen were the lowest and* 
those of head band sawyers the highest 
in both years, being $16.94 and $50.29, re- 
spectively, in 1928, and $14.13 and $49.53 
in 1930. The averages for all wage earn- 
ers in all occupations combined were $21 
in 1928, and $20.28 in 1930. 

Comparing turnover rates compiled 
from reports of 400 representative firms 
in sawmill industry with turnover rates 
for industry as a whole, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics finds that sawmills have 
had a far greater turnover than manu- 
facturing as a whole. 

The average monthly separation rate 
for manufacturing as a whole for the 
calendar year 1930 was 4.97. Sawmills 
had a total separation rate of 10.10. The 
accession rate for sawmills was 7.47, while 
the total manufacturing accession rate 
was only 3.08. The employes quit in 
sawmills as in industry as a whole. The 
percentage of men laid off was almost 
twice as great for sawmills as in industry 
as a whole. During the year 1930 for 
every 100 employes on the pay roll in 
the sawmill industry, 121.2 were sep- 
arated from their jobs and 89.6 were 
hired. 


+ + 

The average monthly net turnover rate 
for the sawmill industry during 1930 was 
7.47. With one exception, this was higher 
than the net turnover rate for any of the 
10 industries for which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics presents separate fig- 
ures, and was more than twice as high 
as the net turnover rate for industry as 
a whole. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Lumber,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 3, Mr. Stewart will tell of the information compiled and disseminated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics on employment and pay rolls in the lumber in- 
dustry and on wholesale prices of lumber products. 


Training Young Offenders to Work 


Trades Taught at New Mexico Industrial School 
By JAFFA MILLER 


Superintendent, Industrial School, State of New Mezico 


HE New Mexico Industrial School, located 
T at Springer, N. M., one-half mile from 

the city limits, is maintained by appro- 
priations of the State Legislature and reve- 
nues from a land grant. The original cost 
of the entire plant was approximately $90,000, 
with annual maintenance for the last three 
years averaging $30,000. 


The Governor of New Mexico appoints a 
board of trustees, also acting as a board of 
finance, which runs the school; this board, 
in turn, selects a superintendent. Members 
of the staff, appointed by the superintendent, 
are subject to the approval of the board 
which fixes the amount of all employes’ sal- 
aries. 


Of the 250 acres of farm land belonging 
to the school, an area of 10 acres is cov- 
ered by the buildings and playgrounds, which 
are not enclosed. Practically all of the milk, 
poultry, pork, beef, and vegetables used by 
the school are produced on the farm. Under 
the supervision of a vocational agriculturist, 
all labor pertaining to farming is performed 
by the boys. Unskilled labor used in the 
construction of buildings and other improve- 
ments is recruited from among the boys and 
aided by the supervision of skilled mechanics. 
Laundry, shoe repairing, barbering, repair 
of clothing and operation of the heating 
plant are all part of the boys’ work under the 
supervision of a vocational instructor. A 
trained chef supervises the cooking, baking 
and dining hall duties performed by the boys. 


Menus prepared by the chef a week in 
advance are submitted to the matron for 
her approval, so that a balanced diet is 
maintained at all times. The sanitary condi- 
tion of the buildings is preserved by the 
boys under the matron’s supervision. 


During the hours of recreation the physi- 
cal director coaches various athletic teams 
and supervises the boys at play. 


When a boy arrives at the institution, he 
is given a thorough physical examination by 
a competent nonresident physician, who is 
subject to call at any time. Religious services 


are comparatively ripened, being nice and red, 
one should not be discouraged if a few of 
them are rather pink in color or do not have 
sufficient dark red color to satisfy your need. 
These can be held over by yourself until they 
ripen to the proper st~ge. 

The State Department of Agriculture, 
through the county agricultural commission- 
ers, is endeavoring daily to patrol the ship- 
ments of these products to see that every- 
thing which is offe-ed to you for sale is suit- 
able for your needs. 


If these commodities and the defects or 
condition which exists comes under the pro- 
visions of our laws, the county agricultural 
commissioner of your county, or our office, 
Will be*glad to take action. 


are conducted every Sunday by a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant minister. 


We firmly believe that improper environ- 
ment is responsible for a large per cent of 
the boys being sent to the institution. The 
psychologist and psychiatrist tell us that sub- 
normalities and abnormalities, physical and 
mental, account for a large majority of the 
“problem” boys who are committed to insti- 
tutions of this kind. Granting that this is 
true (and I heartily agree that it is) these 
same boys would not be in the courts nor 
become charges of the States if they had 
been reared in the proper environment. 


The present management of this institu- 
tion is endeavoring to conduct it on a plan 
similar to that of the average boarding school. 
Every boy is placed on his honor. We have 
no set punishment for various infractions of 
the rules governing the school, but each case 
of this kind is considered separately. 


The matter of discipline is passed upon by 
me in every case. I am in personal contact 
with every boy and know the conditions at 
his home which caused his being sent to the 
school. This knowledge of the boy’s home 
surroundings is gained by reports from wel- 
fare workers and from personal visits to his 
family. This could not be done in a large 
institution, but it is possible in New Mexico 
where we have a roster of only 90 boys. 


Boys are committed to the institution by 
the juvenile courts. They are first made 
wards of the court and then paroled to the 
school until they reach their majority, unless 
sooner released by order of the court. Ages 
of boys when received range from 7 to 18 
years. The average time of incarceration is 
about nine months. 


We place the newly arrived boy under the 
care of trained. teachers, who give him the 
kind of personal attention and training that 
will best equip him for association with his 
fellows when he returns heme. Our entire 
course of study, extending from the first 
through the tenth grade, embraces subjects 
prescribed by the State. Cur teachers are 
properly certified by the State and work in 
cooperation with the department of educa- 
tion. 


A course in arts and crafts is conducted in 
the primary grades and embraces everything 
from beginning needlework to the manufac- 
ture of toys. In the advanced grades, we 
supply a complete course in Indian craft, us- 
ing materials to make fibre-cord furniture. 


Boys whgse homes are in other States give 
us our only serious worry in discipline. These 
boys invariably attempt to escape, while those 
whose homes are in New Mexico cause no 
trouble of this kind. I firmly believe that 
the placing of these “problem” boys in insti- 
tutions in their home States would solve, at 
least, part of the disciplinary troubles exist- 
ing in institutions of this kind. 

Owing to the added trouble arising from 
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JAMES MADISON 


President o} the United States 1809-1817: 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to all 
who take an interest in the cause of true liberty.” 
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Compensation for Idle Labor 


in Wisconsin 


A A A 


Author of Legislative Measure Explains Act 
as Intended to Stabilize Employmént and to 
Conserve Earnings of Workers in State 


By PROF. HAROLD M. GROVES 


Member of Assembly, State of Wisconsin 


HE State of Wisconsin has passed an un- 
T employment compensation law. This 

legislation is the first of its kind in the 
United States. Indeed, it may be said to 
be the first of its kind ever enacted, for while 
many countries have unemployment insur- 
ance I&ws they differ very materially from 
the Wisconsin product. 


+--+ 


The Unemployment Compensation Act— 
known as the Groves bill—was recommended 
by an interim committee which Governor La 
Follette appointed to investigate unemploy- 
ment. The Governor indorsed it in the pro- 
gram which he presented tc a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature last November. 


The bill was strongly supported by the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor and was also 
indorsed by the organized farmers of the 
State. The Assembly gave the bill a large 
majority but the vote in the upper house 
was very close. The act was recently signed 
by the Governor and has thus become a law. 

There is nothing very “radical” about the 
Groves bill. Its proponents do not claim 
that it will prove a panacea for unemploy- 
ment. They do believe that it will help both 
to stabilize employment and to conserve the 
earnings of the worker. 


The act provides a period of a year and 
a half during which employers may set up 
voluntary systems of unemployment com- 
pensation. These voluntary systems must be 
approved by the State Industrial Commission 
and must meet certain standards set up in 
the act. If, roughly, half of the employes 
of the State eligible to come under the act 
are covered by voluntary systems before July 
1, 1933, no other employers will be compelled 
to set up unemployment reserves. If industry 
has not acted by then the State will. 


If by July 1, 1933, an insufficient number of 
employers have set up voluntary systems, the 
law provides that each employer who has 
not established a fund of his own must pay 
not more than 2 per cent of his pay roll to 
a State fund, where it is to be deposited to 
his account. The employer’s reserve may be 
used to pay unemployment benefits to his 
employes when he is unable to give them at 
least half-time employment. Each company’s 
liability is limited to the amount of its ac- 
count, and no employer has any liability for 
employes other than his own. Benefits are 
limited to 50 per cent of wages with a $10 
per week maximum. They are payable for 
a period not to exceed 10 weeks. The dura- 
tion of benefits is made to vary with the 
period of employment previous to the lay-off. 
If an employer gives steady work there will 
be no drain upon his reserve funds for benefit 
payments; reserve funds will then accumu- 
late; provision is made for a reduction in the 
rate of contributions when the _ reserve 
reaches $75 per employe. Successful efforts 
to give steady work are thus directly re- 
warded. Since all employes will not be out 
of work at once, the reserve should prove 
adequate to pay the prescribed benefits. 


+ + 


Many feel that it is better to give work 
and wages than to give cash alone. The act 
provides that any unit of government may 
give work to an unemployed worker upon 
some public project and utilize toward pay- 
ing him wages the benefit he would other- 
wise have received from his employer. No 
work availing, the unemployed workman may 
attend vocational school, and he is offered a 
positive inducement to do so. 


The law gives full opportunity to private 
initiative. Not only during the probationary 
period but any time thereafter, any em- 
ployer may organize a system of his own. If 
the employer's plan is approved by the In- 
dustrial Commission, and it is found by that 
body that the plan affords protection for 
the employe equivalent to the protection fur- 
nished employes under the law, the employer 
is exempt from further obligations. Contri- 
butions by employes may be required but only 
to give additional benefits or additional se- 
curity to employes over and above the stand- 
ard set in the law. 


The act covers workers employed by an 
employer who employed 10 or more persons 
for four or more months in the past 
year. The “four months” provision will prob- 
ably result in an exclusion of the most sea- 
sonal industries. Certain employments are 
also specifically excluded, the most important 
of which are: Farm labor, domestic service, 
teaching, employment by a railroad engaged 
in interstate commerce, and employment in 
logging operations. 


++ 


Although the statute provides a very mod- 
est schedule of benefits, it is thought by its 
proponents that these benefits will, in all 
probability greatly exceed the present meager 
poor relief. They will go to any regular 
employe as a matter of right and not of 
charity. The benefits should go a long way 
to steady the income of the employe who is 
the victim of irregular operations by his em- 
ployer. For prolonged depressions and em- 
ployment due to displacement of men by 
machinery the benefit should be regarded as 
a liberal “dismissal wage.” It will prove in- 
sufficient many times, but it should be a val- 
uable assistance in tiding workmen over these 
difficult periods. 


Perhaps the chief importance of this 
pioneer legislation lies in the principles it 
writes upon the statute books. Among these 
principles are the following: 


The employe who has invested time and ef- 
fort in a concern is given a status more 


————— Eww. eee 


placing boys of varying ages in one dormi- 
tory, we have been seeking adequate facilities 
to meet a long-felt need. At the present 
time, a new dormitory is under construction 
which will permit the segregation of the older 
and younger boys, a move which will prevent 
to a large extent the bad habits and teach- 
ings of the older group from improperly in- 
fluencing the more impressionable. minds of 
the younger boys. ‘ 


nearly equal that of the stockholder and 
bondholder. He is entitled to some regu- 
larity of income and to something better than 
dismissal without notice. Industry has long 
maintained reserves for the payment of in- 
terest and dividends during dull periods. 
The employe is now also included among the 
beneficiaries of the reserve policy. 


The act sets up the principle that part of 
the cost in unemployment can and_ should 
be made a direct charge upon industry. The 
general taxpayer should not be obliged to 
maintain employes brought to a city and 
kept there principally for the benefit of cer- 
tain industries. 

The act declares it to be the belief of the 
State that management can eliminate much 
unemployment if it will give the matter the 
same kind of attention it has given to the 
development of industrial technique. The 
legislators followed the advice of Mr. William 
Mauthe, of Fond du Lac, who has had a re- 
serve plan of his own in operation for a 
year and who testified that “management 
must be made to share in the direct costs 
before it will be seriously concerned over 
laying off the steady workers.” 


++ 


The Wisconsin law differs radically from 
European systems of unemployment insur- 
ance. Strictly speaking, the Wisconsin sys- 
tem is not insurance at all. It treats unem- 
ployment as a cost like depreciation and in- 
sists that this cost be included among the 
overhead expenses of industry. European 
laws require contributions from employers re- 
gardless of the nature of their business or 
their efforts to stabilize production and give 
steady work. These contributions are pooled 
with those of employes and governments. The 
Wisconsin law puts the burden upon industry 
and keeps the responsibility clear and clean 
cut. The theory of the Wisconsin system of 
contributions is that it will result in the 
maximum efforts to reduce unemployment 
and that it is much fairer cost accounting 
than any system of pooling. The Wisconsin 
law borrows more from our experience with 
workman's compensation laws than from 


ce unemployment insurance legisla- 
ion. 


++ 


The action of the Wisconsin Legislature in 
passing this law is specially significant be- 
cause it creates a precedent for American 
legislation. Other States have become accus- 
tomed to look to Wisconsin for leadership in 
labor legislation. If history repeats itself, a 
new type of job security law is destined to be 
tried out in the United States. 


State Highways 
and Parks of 
Illinois 


rT 


By 
. H. H. Cleaveland 
irector, Department o 
Public Works and Build. 
ings, State of Illinois 


HE Department of Public Works and 
Buildings of the State of Illinois is pri- 
marily the constructive agency of the 
State Government. Its work is divided into 
two divisions, namely, highways and parks. 
Among the important responsibilities in- 
trusted to this Department are: 


1. The great project of building, main- 
taining and patroling the Siate bond issue 
system of durable hard-surfaced roads. 


2. The acquisition and maintenance of all 
State parks in such a dignified manner as 
to insure to the people of our great common- 
wealth a lasting heritage of beauty. 


Directing annually as it does the expendi- 
ture of the largest proportion of the State’s 
funds, the Department mus‘ be conducted in 
accordance with sound busiaess and economic 
principles. Every effort nas been made to 
handle this important Department as effi- 
ciently as though it were a large business 
corporation. 


Progressive policies have been the rule, and 
a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar ex- 
pended has been demanded. Ovycn comneti- 
tive bidding on all materia's, supplies and 
construction has been the inflexible rule 


with the lowest responsible bidder securing 
the contract. 


Governor Louis L. Emmerson has endorsed 
the enforcement of these policies and he has 
been so intimately conversant with all im- 
portant projects carried on under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Public Works and 


| Buildings as to be ~ble to give constant in- 


valuable counsel, advice and leadership. 


Important progress has been made in the 
maintenance and improvement of our State 


,parks which are proving more popular each 


year, due to the increased mileage of the 
hard road system. A definite and lasting 
State park policy : as been developed. 


Comprehensive plans for an enlarged sys- 
tem of State parks contain fou Objectives: 


1. To preserve and mark the most impor- 
tant historic sites and events which are con- 
nected with early pioneer or Indian history, 
not only as a tribu‘e to those who made pos- 
sible the building of the State of Illinois, 


but as part of the education of future Illi- 
nois citizens. 


2. To set aside as publi. reservations those 
locations which have unusual scenic attrac- 


tions caused by gevlogic sr topographic for- 
mations. 


3. To preserve large iorested areas and 
marginal lands along t .e rivers, small water 
courses and lakes for recreation use, different 
from that of the typical city parks. 


4. To connect State -parks with each other 
by a system of scenic - ‘kways with widths 
varying from 100 to 1,000 feet as a supple- 
ment to the State highway system. 





